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THE 


INDIAN MISCELLANY. 


GENERAL DESCRIFI'ION OF INDIA. 

The ancient and extensive empire of In^liaa has 
from the remotest a^es been an object of extraor¬ 
dinary curiosity to the inhabitants of all the more 
civilized portions of the world. In early antiquity, 
the Assyrian queen Semirainis is .said to have made 
a fruitless attempt at subduing India; the conquests 
of Darius Hystaspis do not appear to liave extended 
beyond the Panjab (Herodot. iv. 44; compare iii, 
101), and those of Alexander and of Seleucus made 
but a temporary impressfon. Even the Afghans, 
and the hardy barbarians of Tartary, who, under 
Baber, and other Mohammedan conquerors, effected 

a The priain of the name of India is altog-ether iinlinown ; 
but, as Epypi derived its name from the ancient appellation of 
the Nile (Aiyua-roc. Horn. Odyss. iv. 477, xvii. 427, and Eust. 
ad loc.), so iiiaiiy etymologists have imagined that India origi. 
iially derived its name from the Indus. In Sanscrit, tiie name 
of tliat liver is Sindhn, and its derivative Saiitdhava is the 
common adjective for whatever belongs to, or comes from the 
country along the Indus. The name became, probably, first 
known to the Greeks tlirougli the Persians, and a Isanscrit 
initial sibilant is often lost or changed into h in the correspond¬ 
ing words of file Persian and other cognate languages. Though 
properly confined to the provinces adjacent to the Indus, the 
acceptation of the term India w as extended to the country east 
of that river as the knowledge of it advanced. A large province 
at the moutli of the Indus is s'till called Sinde ; and Vincent 
supposes the present town of Sinde to be the Siiidoroana of 
Arrian (vi. 16). See Vincent’s Voyage of Nearchus, p. 160. 
Lieutenant Kuriies, however, is of opinion, that Sindomana is 
the present Sehwun, Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
vol. iii. p. 138. 
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a more permanent settlement in Hindoostan, ap¬ 
pear to have almost immediately undergone a 
remarkable change both in character and manners. 
In a few.ages their robust bodies and hardly-tem- 
pered minds-yielded, like those of their predeces¬ 
sors, to the force of the warm enervating sun of 
India. They then became unable to preserve the 
conquests which they had made; and the descen¬ 
dants of Baber, Humaioon, and Akbar sunk under 
the dominion of a handful of daring strangers from 
the remo\est islands of the West. These strangers, 
whose success afl'ords the most extraordinary exam¬ 
ple on record of the triumph of knowledge and 
civilization over brute force, are now intrusted with 
the destinies of India, which forms, in the strictest 
sense of the word, a province of the British empire. 
The Hindoo therefore, though divided from us by 
a vast extent of sea and land, is our fellow-citizens; 
and for this reason we are deeply interested in 
comprehending his character, his manners, his 
religion, and the nature of the country which he 
inhabits. 

The eflorts of the ancients to open a commerce 
with India were more successful than their wars. 
For many ages before the expedition of Alexander, 
the costly and beautiful productions of this “ garden 
of Asia” found their way through various channels 
to (he west: its perfumes scented the tresses, and 
its jewels sparkled upon the bosoms of the women 
of Greece. Let us cast a hasty glance over its 
general physical aspect; and for this purpose 
imagine ourselves placed, with our face towards 
the north, on the extreme point of Cape Comorin, 
about eight degrees from the equinoctial line b. 
On the left hand the shores stretch away, through 
16° of lat. to the mouths of the Indus, and on 
the right in a north easterly direction, to where 
b MalU-Brun, Gfeographie, lom. iv. p. 3, 4. 
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the Brahmaputra mingles its waters with those 
of the Ganges. From this point the Brahmapu¬ 
tra itself forms the boundary, until we approach 
the Himalaya mountains, which, extending in a 
slightly fluctuating line towards the* north-west, 
divide Bengal, Oude, Delhi, Lahore, and Caslimere 
from Tibet. On the west the Indus is the natural 
boundary of India, from the point where it issues 
through a break in the Himalaya chain, to lat. 24“ 
north, where it falls into the ocean c. The super¬ 
ficial extent of India has never been asCertainedi 
with any degree of exactness: but Hamilton, whose 
authority is of great weight, calculates it to be 
about one million two hundred and eighty thousand 
square miles d. This vast region contains the lofti¬ 
est mountains, several of the largest and most 
celebrated rivers, and, side by side, the most fertile 
and the most barren spots on the surface of the 
globe. Of the mountains the priitfcipal are the 
H imalaya e, the eastern and western Ghauts, and 
the Vindhva chains, wlfich run through the centre 
of the peniusi/la, parallel to the course of the 
Nerbudda J. The greater portion of the Himalaya 
range has never been explored; the everlasting 
snow and clouds which rests upon its summit 
render it extremely difficult of access. But it has 
been ascertained that one of the peaks of this 
chain, denominated Dhawalagiri, near the source 

c Ebn tlaukal, Oripnial Geography, p. 131—143; Pennant’s 
Outlines of the Globe, vol. i. p 3. 

d 1> esciiption of Hindosian, letrndiiclinn. p. 17. 

e. Tile iiaiiio of tliese innuntaiiis, wiiieli in Sanserit signifies 

the abode of snow, winter, or coldness,” is sometimes written 
Himmntch, conformably to the pronunciation in some of the 
present Indian dialects. 'Fo the Greeks and Homans the Hi¬ 
malaya, or at least part of it, was known under the name of 
Imaiis. Pliny was aware of the signifieation of the name : 
“ I mans iiicularum lingua nivusum sigiiificaiis.” Hist. Nat. 
vi. 17. 

f Maltc-Brun, tom. iv. p. 10. 
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of the Ganduk river, is the most elevated spot 
upon the habitable globe; being twenty-six thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and sixty-two feet above the 
level of the sea. It is in the untrodden solitudes 
of these mountains, where the scr(;am of the eagle, 
the roar of torrents and tempests, and the thunder 
of the avalanche are the only sounds ever heard, 
that the superstitious Hindoo has placed his heaven 
on the summit of mount Meru y. Here too, when 
weary of life, he comes to the rock, in shape re¬ 
sembling a bullock’s rump, and supposed to be 
the petrified body of a god, to precipitate himself 
over the holy crag, and enter heaven by force. 

The Ghauts (passages or gates, as they are ex¬ 
pressively termed) commence in the plains about 
Coimbatore, in the southern portion of the Dekkan, 
and, diverging east and west, form, like the shores, 
the two sides of a triangle, the apex of which 
points towards Cape Coiijoriti. The eastern Ghauts 
extend in a north easterly direction seventy miles 
beyond .Madras, and are only intersected by narrow 
defiles well lined with fortresses. ’ The northern 
portion of this chain divides the Circars from the 
province of Berar, and is exceedingly rugged, 
precipitouis, and difficult of access. Formed of 
naked granite, the summit of this ridge presents 
to the adventurous traveller the most dreary and 
desolate picture that can be imagined. In the 
rainy season, torrents of fearful volume and rapi- 
dily, dashing down through the dark and barren 
aby.sses of the mountains, sweep away every thing 
before them; but in that portion of the year, 
which in these countries may be termed summer, 
the sun glares in unmitigated brightness upon the 
rocks, washed as clean as the steps of a temple 
by the monsoon rains, and renders them painful 


g See the leclion of tliii work on the religion, &c. of India. 
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to be looked upon. It was this dazzling appear¬ 
ance which led the natives to bestow upon the 
range the name of Ellacooda, or the White Moun¬ 
tains ^ 

The western*Ghauts, of greater devation and 
more picturesque appearance than the eastern, 
extend northward along the Malabar coast, at a 
short distance from the sea, and traversing Canara 
and Bejapore, and passing near Goa, enter the 
Mahratta country, where they branch off into nu¬ 
merous small ridges. Differing almosf entirely 
from the eastern chain, these mountains are inter¬ 
sected by numerous deep ravines, through which 
many streams of water descend to the plains, while 
thick forests of the magnificent trees of the tropics 
clothe the summits and acclivities with a deep 
covering of verdure. At the feet of this amphi- 
theatrical sweep of mountains the numerous towns 
and villages of Malabar glitter in the sun, and 
overlook the broad blue expanse of the Indian 
Ocean. Between these two chains of the Ghauts 
lies the plateau or table-land of the Dekkan, which 
breaks rapidly off in the western, and slopes down 
gradually in the eastern Ghauts, and extends in 
the north beyond the Nerbudda, where the Vindhya 

h MaUe-Briin, tom. iv. p. 9. “ We are not informed,” sajs 
IlaniiltoH, “ of the exact height of this ridg'e, but its general 
elevation is known to be considerably less than that of the wes¬ 
tern Ghauts. About the latitude of IVladrag, which is the 
highest part, it is estimated at three thousand feet; and the 
table-land of Bangalore, towards Ooscottah, which is within 
the chain, is more than tiiree thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. As the rivers which have their sources in the upper 
table-land universally decline to the east, it proves the superior 
elevation of the western Ghauts, and they are by far the most 
abrupt in tlieir ascent. The chief component part of these 
mountains is a granite, consisting of white feldspar and quartz, 
with dark green mica in a small proportion to the other two in¬ 
gredients ; the particles are angular, and of a molderate size. 
The rocks appear stratified, but the strata are very much bro¬ 
ken and confused.” Uauiiltun, vol. ii. p. 249, 
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mountains mark its farthest projection towards the 
plains of Hiridoostan. 

The rivers of India have always been more cele¬ 
brated than its mountains. Every person through¬ 
out the civiti'/cd world is familiar* v;ith the names 
of the Indus and the Ganges, those holy streams i, 
which seem to the superstitious Hindoo, as the 
Nile appeared to the Egyptian, to be of divine 
origin. They are certainly among the most preci¬ 
ous gifts vvhich nature has bestowed upon Hin- 
doostan. By their means, and that pf numerous 
tributary or inferior rivers, an amazing degree of 
fertility is maintained in the country, which from 
time immemorial has not only supported a vast 
population with its own produce, but been enabled 
to satisfy the wants of the rest of the world with 
its superfluities^. To us in England, it is difficult 
to form an i<jea of those “ ocean streams,” which 
in a course, in some instances, of nearly two thou¬ 
sand miles collect the waters of thousand rivers, 
and at length flow in channels of several leagues 
in breadth to the sea Ic. In the level lands of Ben¬ 
gal rivers cannot of course possess very lofty banks; 
but palaces, temples, and palm trees of gigantic 
size shoot up from the water’s edge, and are 
visible from a great distance ; yet, in sailing up 
or down these majestic streams, the eye is fre¬ 
quently unable to descry the opposite banks. Ex¬ 
cept in the rainy season the surface of the rivers, 
rarely ruffled with winds, is as smooth as a mirror, 

i Gan»4, or the {jnddcss of the Gansea, is supposed to have 
sprung from the head of Siva. See RSniSyana, b. i. c. 26. 
Among the .Ei>vptians the Nile was a principal divinity, and 
was denominated the mimic of heaven. Creiizer, Religions de 
I’Ant.tom. i.p. 385 ; Egypt and Mohammed Ali, vol.i. p.228. 

j See Vineenl’s Ptriplns of the Ervthrsean Sea, p. 353— 
469, and Robertson’s Dissertation, p. 54—57. 

k Malte-Brun, vol. iii p. 12, 13. 
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and beautifully reflects the glorious hues which 
dawn or sunset spreads over llie tropical skies, 
with the la/,y lingering sail floating over it To¬ 
wards the mouth, however, this tranquillity is twice 
a day disturbed'bv tlie tide, which, particularly in 
the JIldus, rushes with great violence against the 
stream with what is commonly called the mascaret 
or bore, endangering the barks which ejicounter it. 
It was this phenomenon that astonished the soldiers 
of Alexander /, who accustomed to the tideless wave 
of the Mediterranean, knew not how to account for 
this war of waters, which even modern travellers 
have described with wonder. 

The most celebrated river of Hindoostan is the 
Indus w ( in Sanscrit, Sindhu), wliichwas known 
from the very earliest ages to the ancient world. 
Its sources, like those of the western Nile, have 
hitherto eluded the scrutiny of man, but they cer¬ 
tainly lie beyond the Hirruilaya range, and are sup¬ 
posed to be situated in the notliern declivity of the 
Cailas branch of these mountains, about lat. 31® 
!20’ N. and long. 80® 30’ E., near the town of Gor- 
tope, in a country now subject to China. Not far 
from the same spot are the lake of Uavan-hrad, and 

I Arrian, Exped, Alex. vi. 19. 

m Thounh ihe breadth of the Indus does not, perhaps, quite 
correspond with the ereat length of its course, it is still very 
considerable. “ After theFulalee rejoins the Indus, the course 
is for some miles south, at last deviatins to the southwest, in 
which direclion it may bo said to enter the ocean in one large 
volume. As it approaches the estuary, several minor streams 
branch off from the main trunk, but they never reach the sea, 
bein^ absorbed by the sands of the desert, lost in an enormous 
salt morass, or ab.stracted by the natives for agricultural uses. 
From the sea up to Hyderabad the Indus is, in general, about 
a mile in breailth, varying in depth from two to five fathoms ; 
at Lahore Bunder it is four miles hroad ; still further down, at 
Dharajav Bunder, nine miles ; and, at the (xtreme of the land, 
twelve miles from shore to shore.” Hamilton, vol. i. p. 481, 
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the sources of the Setlej (in Sanscrit, Satadru); 
farther to the east are those of the Brahmaputra; 
and, nearly opposite, on the southern side of the 
Himalaya, the sacred Ganges itself issues from the 
roots of thd mountains. For many hundred miles 
from its source the course of the Indus is unlcnovyn, 
but it is supposed to flow towards the N. N. W., 
through a desolate unexplored country. From Dras, 
a town of Little Tibet, down to the ocean, its course 
has been ascertained and described, though not 
with that accuracy and minuteness which the sub¬ 
ject seems to demand. For more than two hundred 
miles from the above mentioned town, the Indus re¬ 
ceives no accession from any other stream. At 
Mullai, however, the Abaseen precipitates itself 
into it immediately after its escape from the drea¬ 
ry solitudes of the greater Hindoo Koosh, among 
the frightful chasms and precipices of the inferior 
range of which it still fcontinues to flow for fifty 
miles, and then emerges at Torbaila, into the valley 
of Chuch, over whose broad bosom it difl’uses its 
waters in the midst of innumerable little green is¬ 
lands. Having been joined by the Caubul river, 
about forty miles farther down, it enters the Soliman 
mountains, and forces its way with vast noise and 
violence through a rocky precipitous channel. In 
this part of its course the sound of its waters has 
been compared to the roaring of a tempestuous sea; 
and when the melting of the snows of the Hindoo 
Koosh incieases the volume of the stream, a tre¬ 
mendous whirlpool is produced, in which the frail 
barks of the natives are frequently sunk or dashed 
to pieces. At Attock, on the road to Caubul, the 
Indus is only two hundred and sixty yards wide; 
but it is very deep and rapid, and in great floods 
reaches the top of a bastion, thirty-five or forty 
feet above the ordinary level. Between Attock and 
the ocean it is augmented by the waters of the Toe, 
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the Koorum, the Aral, and the Panjnad or uiiited 
stream of the five rivers of the Panjab. These 
rivers are the Jhyluni or Behut (the Hydaspes of 
the ancients), the Chenab (or Acesines), the Ravee 
(or Hydraotes), .the Beyah (or Hyphaisis), and the 
Setlej (or Hesudrus); though greatly celebrated 
both in ancient and modern history, they are not 
suificiently important to require a separate de¬ 
scription. The country through wliicfi they flow 
is called from their number, the Parijab, that is, 
“ the region of the five rivers.” “ Tlfe tides,” 
observes Lieut. Burnes, “ rise in the mouths of 

n LieiitpnHnt Biirncs ohservos that this name has been prro' 
neously {{iveri to tlie Ciipiiflli or Acpsitips atier it has gathered 
the other rivers. Journal of the Iloyal Geoeraphical Society, 
vol. iii. j>. The same traveller g^ives the f'ollowinit account 

of the means which the Kaja of Lahore has used of late years 
to transport his army to the ri“ht bank of the linlus at Attock, 
and which Lieutenant Biirues heard from his officers. “ 'Riinjeet 
Singh retains a fleet of thiily *even boats a*t Attock for the 
construction of bridge across the river, which is only two 
hundred anil sixty yards wide. The boats are ain’liored in the 
stream a short distance from one another: and the communi' 
cation is completed by planks and covered with mud. Imme¬ 
diately below the fortress of Attock, tw'eniy-foiir boats only are 
required ; but at other places in the ucighbourbood as many as 
thirty-seven are used. Such a bridge can only bo thrown 
across the Indus from November to April, on account of the 
velocity of the stream being comparatively diminished at that 
season ; and even then the manner of fixing the boats seems 
incredible. Skeleton frame-works of wood, filled with stone to 
the weight of two hundred and fifty mauiids, and bound to¬ 
gether strongly by ropes, are let down from each boat, to the 
number of four or six, though the depth exceeds thirty fathoms, 
and these are constantly strengthened by others to prevent 
accident. Such a bridge has been completed in three days, 
but six is the more usual period ; and we are much struck with 
the singular coincidence between this manner of constructing a 
bridge, and that described by Arrian (v. 7.), when Alexander 
crossed the Indus. He there mentions his belief regarding 
Alexander’s bridge at Attock, and except that the skeleton 
frame-works are described as huge wicker-baskets, the inedern 
and ancient manner of crossing the river is the same.” Ibid, 
p, 140, 141. 
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the Indus about nine feet at full moon, and flow 
and ebb with great violence, particularly near the 
sea, when they flood and abandon the banks with 
equal and iucredidle velocitybut he adds that 
they are only perceptible seventyifive miles from 
the sea. Those mouths of the Indus which are 
least favoured by the fresh water, are, according 
to the remark of the same traveller, most accessible 
to large vessels from the sea, for they are more 
free from saud banks, which the river-waters, when 
rushing with violence, never fail to raise. 

Of all the rivers of India the Ganges o is the 
most sacred. It is, in the estimation of the natives, 
a deity; and the most secure way to heaven is 
through its waters. Hence, whenever this is pos¬ 
sible, the Hindoo comes to its banks to die, and 
piously carries thither his parents or relations, to 
ensure their eternal happiness. With the converse 
» ^ 

o Mr. CoUhrooke liis sfiven, in tlie Asiatic Re.sparclies, rol. 
xi. p. 429—415, an interpalinii liistory ot the attempts which 
have at various times i>eeii made to explore the sources of the 
Ganges. Of these geogiapliical expeditions the first was un* 
dertaken, in 1711, by two Lamas, who were commissioned by 
the Emperor ot China, to travel into 'I’ibct for the purpose of 
constructing a map of the country from Si-miy to Lasa, and 
thence to the source of the Ganges, some of llie water of whicll 
they were instructed to biiiiw hack with them to Pekin. From 
the materials which they collected the map of Tibet, published 
by Duhalde, was prepared. Wars and revolutions, however, 
prevented them fioni couipletiot: their task, and the best infor¬ 
mation tliey were able to acquire was exceedingly imperfect. 
The Catholic missionaries at toe Court of Fekiii in ing desirous 
of submitting tiiis map to some European geographer, D’Anville 
undertook to exaiiiiue and correct it, lliil he was not in pos¬ 
session of siiffioient materials for the purpose ; and accordingly 
his labours, like those of the Lomas, were full of errors. These 
were animadvered on, hut not corrected, by Major Rennell and 
Aiiquetil DiipeiTon. Other attempts to determine the point, 
whetiier the Ganges actually rises on the northern or southern 
side of the Himalaya were equally unsuccessful, until in 1818 
an expedition, projected by Colonel Colebrouke and conducted 
by Captains liaper and Hearsay, settled the long agitated 
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of the feelings of the Gheber, who would consider 
the eternal fire—the object of his worship—pollut¬ 
ed by the touch of a corpse, the Hindoo casts the 
dead naked into the sacred stream ; so that those 
who sail upon the Ganges frequently meet with 
corpses, floating down in various stages of cor- 

queition. The party arrived on the l«t of April at Haridwira, 
but did not tbemaelvps proceed to Gangotri, owing to the near 
approach of the rainy aeason. An intelligent native was sent 
forward, who arriving at Gangotri, ihe place where the river 
issues frem the Hiinliiaya, found the breadth of tht* stream to 
be about forty cubits, and not exceeding two iu depth, with 
scarcely any current. From this point he continued to ascend 
the stream, occasionally perceiving the course of Ihe river 
in the snow ; but at the distance of three miles its channel 
was so encumbered with snow that it could neither be seen nor 
heard, while the siiperinciiinbent snow being soiled appeared 
like a cultivated field. Proceeding five huudrr d yards further 
he again saw the sacred stream appear ; but here bis progress 
was stopped, for in front arose a steep mountain like a huge 
wall, from an angle of which ^he Ganges Appear to issue : 
but this was only conjecture, as tlie goddess here vails her 
head in an impenetrable mass of snow. This spot was found by 
observation to be twelve thousand nine hundred and fourteen 
feet above the level of the sea. Tliis is the most sacred source, 
and it is here that the oftVriiius of the pilgrims, are made; but 
the Dauli and Alacananda rivers, which, with this, Ihe Bhd- 
girat’hi, from the Ganges, have a longer course and rise still 
higher in the snows of the Himalaya. The source of the 
Alacananda, explored by the English officers themselves, was 
very similar to that of the Bhiglrat’hi. Vast beds of snow, 
seventy or eighty feet in thickness, obstructed the ascent, and 
sometimes concealed the river. “ We are now,” say the tra¬ 
vellers, “ completely surrounded by hoary tops, on which snow 
eternally rests, and blights the roots of vegetation. The lower 
parts of the hills produce verdure and small trees. About mid¬ 
way .the fir rears its lofty head ; but the summits, repelling 
each nutritious impulse, are veiled in garments of perpetual 
whiteness.” “ At twelve o’clock we reached the extremity of 
our journey, opposite to a waterfall calli-d Barsu Dli&i4. It 
falls from the summit upon a projecting ledge, about two hun¬ 
dred feet high, where it divides into two streams, which descend, 
in drifting showers of spray, upon a bed of snow, where the 
particles immediately become congealed. The small quantity 
that dissolves undormtaes the bed, whence it issues in a small 
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ruption and deca}' towards the sea. This stream 
rises, as we have before observed, in the Hima¬ 
laya inountain.s, on the Indian side of the range. 
It very soon becomes of considerable depth, and 
navigable for the light barks of.the country, but 
before its confluence with the Jumna, (or Yamuna)p 
it is fordable in many places. The depth of the 
Ganges is not greatly influenced by the melting of 
the SHOW'S ; yet its bed is very uncertain, changing 
after every rainy season, and shallows are frequent 
in it. Like most tropical rivers it overflows the 
surrounding plain.s, in some places for more than a 
hundre 1 miles in extent; at which time nothing is 
visible but the lofty palm trees, the villages, which 
are built on elevated sites, are a few mounds, the 
sites of ruined hamlets IVavelling is at this 
period performed in boats, in which the Hindoo 
skims over his rice fields and gardens, w'hich are 
then imbibing the moisture necessary for their 
fertility. The pro.spectis singular l)ut monotonous, 

?(ream about two hundred paces below This place forms the 
bounriaryof the pilgrims’ devotions; some few come hither fur 
the purpose of bning sprinkled by this holy shower-bath, 

" From this spot the direction of tiie Alacananda is perceptible 
to the S.W. extremity of the valley, distant about one mile ; but 
its cnrreiil is entirely concealed under immense heaps of snow, 
which have most probably been accuinnlatina for ages in its 
channel. Beyond this point travellers have not dared to ven¬ 
ture; and aithoueh the .SH.stras mention a place called Alaca- 
pura, vrhence the. river derives its source and name, the position 
or existence of it is as much obscured in doubt and fable as any 
other part of their mythological history.” Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xi. p. 524. 

p The sources of the. Jumna, in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the hot springs of Jumnoiri (long. 78® 24’ E. lat. 
30® 55’), were visited in ItMU by Mr. James Baillie Fraser, 
who has described them in his Journal of Tour in the Hima¬ 
laya mountains, p. 423, &c.; and again, in 1329, by Captain 
Johnson, who, on the 12ih of May, found them issuing from a 
snow-bed, at an elevation of 10,810 feet above the level of the 
sea. See Journal of the Royal Geog. Soc. vol. iii. p. 49—70, 
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as every field is similar to the next, and the ap¬ 
pearance of the country upon the subsiding of 
the waters is any thing but picturesque. At the 
distance of five hundred miles from the sea the 
Ganges is thirty ^eet deep at low wateV, and never 
becomes shallow, till at its mouth bars and banks 
of sand, thrown up by the contending waters of 
the rivers and the sea, choke its channel, and ren¬ 
der it unnavigable to large vessels. At the distance 
of two hundred miles from the. ocean the river 
separates into two branches; the eastern, which 
flow towards the south-east, retaining the original 
appellation, and the western branch, which, being 
joined by another stream that separates from the 
main river, assumes the name of the Hooghly. 
Upon the latter, which is navigable by the largest 
ships, Calcutta, the British capital of India, is 
situated. The southern border of the Delta, lying 
between these two branches of the ’Ganges, and 
intersected by innumerable smaller channels, is 
called the Sunderbunds, which, covered with rank 
impenetrable thickets, or jungles, the haunts of 
tigers and other wild aninrals, extend for about 
two hundred miles along the shore. Though the 
melting of the snow contributes but little to the 
rise of the Ganges, it is considerably increased 
by the rains which fall in the mountainous districts 
during the mouth of June, by the end of which it 
has frequently risen twenty-five feet. At this time 
the rainy season has scarcely begun in the plains 
ot Bengal, but in tlie course of July the monsoon 
rains deluge the country, and the river rises thirty- 
two feet above its ordinary level. The waters 
then begin to fall, and from this time to April 
continue gradually decreasing, until the river sinks 
to what may be termed its lowest level. 

The Brahmaputra, which has its source at no 
great distance towards the east of the lake Mahasa- 
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Sarnvara in Tibet, near tlie sources of the Setlej 
and the Indus, is perhaps, the largest river of India. 
At first it flows eastward, and almost parallel to 
the ridsre of the Himalaya, through Tibet, where 
it is called, the Sanpo. It afte};wards makes a 
bend, turns through Assam towards Bengal, and 
joining the Ganges at Luckipoor, falls into the ocean 
after a course of about one thousand seven hundred 
miles. Much uncertainty, however, still prevails 
»bout this course of the river. The identity of 
the Sanpo of Tibet with the Brahmaputra has 
recently been questioned by Klaproth, who was 
induced, by a passage in the great Imperial Geo¬ 
graphy of China, to suppose that the Sanpo, 
instead of turning towards the west, emptied its 
water into the Irawaddy; but the information 
recently collected by Lieutenant Wilcox in Assam 
and the adjacent countries, is not in favour of this 
hypothesis gf.' , 

The principal rivers of the peninsula of India 
are the Mahanadi, Godavery, Krishna, and Cavery, 
which flow from west to east, following the slope 
of the table-land of the Dekkan; and, farther 
north, the Taptee and Nerbudda, which run in an 
opposite direction from east to west, and pour 
their w'aters into the gulf of Cambay. A few other 
rivers of less importance will be noticed in the de¬ 
scription of the provinces of India. 

In India there is, properly speaking, neither 
spring nor autumn, summer nor winter. There are 
but two seasons—the rainy and the dry. The for¬ 
mer continues in the interior and the western parts 
of the peninsula from April or May to the end of 
October; and the remainder of the year is generally 
without a shower or a cloud. During this dry sea¬ 
son the sun gradually burning up every plant and 


q Asiatic Researches, vol, xvii. p. 314, &c. 
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blade of grass on the plains, causes the whole sur¬ 
face of the country, excepting the forests and the 
jungles, to appear like a field from which the green 
sward has fjeen pared away. Baked hard by the sun, 
the clayey soil dracks, and exhibits b’road fissures 
sometimes of several feet deep. Travelling then 
becomes extremely irksome, as, besides the heat 
and the barrenness of the prospect, clguds of dust 
are frequently raised by the winds and drifted 
about with extraordinary velocity. But the rapi¬ 
dity with which these apparently barren plains are 
clothed with verdure on the setting in of the rains 
has the appearance of a miracle ; a single night 
almost sufficing to call forth the slumbering plants 
and grasses, and to transform the dusty plain into 
a fertile meadow. 

This beautiful vegetation, however, is in the 
low-lands extremely short-lived ; for by the almost 
universal inundation that ensue.s, the meadows are 
covered w'ith water/-. A thick canopy of clouds, 
through which tlie rays of the sun can seldom force 
their way for a moment, hangs during weeks toge¬ 
ther over the country, dissolvinjr in incessant tor- 

r The settiiisr in of ilie siiutli-ivest monsoon is thus admirably 
described by Mr. Eljihinst me;—“ After some threatening days 
tlie sky assumes a troubled appearance in the evenings, and the 
monsoon sets in oeiorraliy ilurin^ the nil’ll!. It is attended by 
'siicli a thunder-storm as can scarcely be imagined by those who 
have only seen that ph-nomenon in a tt-mperate climate. It 
generally begins with violent blasts of wind, which are succeed¬ 
ed by floods of rain. For some hours lightning is seen almost 
witliuut intermission; sometimes it only illuminates the sky and 
shows tlie clouds near the hoiizon; at others it discovers the 
distant hills, and aealn leaves all in darkness, when in an in¬ 
stant it re-appiars in vivid and successive il.ishes, and exhibits 
the nearest objects in all the brightne.ss of day. During all this 
time the distant thunder never ceases to roil, and is only silen¬ 
ced by some nearer peal, wliich liursls on the ear with such a 
sudden and tremendous crash as can scarcely fail t» strike the 
most insensible heart with awe.” Account of the Kingdom of 
Caubul. 
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rents of rain, and renewed every moment by fresh 
masses of vapour from the ocean. The commence¬ 
ment and conclusion of the rainy season are mark¬ 
ed by tremendous storms of thunder, especially the 
termination,' when the winds are shifting about 
from the south to the northward, to roll away the 
heavy vapours from the land. During the conti¬ 
nuance of the rains, when it might be expected 
that the air would possess a delicious freshness, a 
sultry and oppressive heat is frequently experien¬ 
ced, more overpowering than the far higher tempe¬ 
rature of the dry season. But, notwithstanding 
these inconvenience!?, it is the rains alone that ren¬ 
der India a habitable country ; their partial discon¬ 
tinuance produces famine, and their disappearance 
would, in the space of a few years, charige the 
whole peninsula into a deserts. 

Though India is situated chiefly within the tor¬ 
rid zone it contains almost every variety of climate ; 
some of its districts being insutferablv hot, while 
others are unirfliabitable from cold. In some parts, 
as in the Circars, the rains are said to continue 
eight months, while in others on the .same coast 
they last only two. Bengal is subject to extreme 
vicissitudes, from incessant rains to intolerable 
heat, and from an atmosphere of dazzling clearness 
to heavy and unwholesome fogs It is, conse¬ 
quently, an insalubrious country The coast of 
Coromandel is drier and hotter than that of Mala¬ 
bar, where, in districts in which narrow defiles and 
thick forests prevail, there are many unhealthy 

s On (he climate, &r. of India, see Tieffen'haler, tom. i,; Ber- 
niar’s Travel* ill (he Mosul Em (lire ; Feiinant’a Oiitlinea of tiie 
r-ilobe; Mal(e-Bruii’a Geography; and 11 auiil ton's excelieut 
Description, passim. 

t Gladwin’s Narradve of the Transaction in Bengal. Abut 
FazI, ho wever, describes the climate of Beugal as very te(n- 
ptrate.” Aveen Akberj, vol. ii.p. 5. 
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parts. In general, the high waste lands, the coun¬ 
try between the Jumna and the Ganges and the 
Punjab, notwithstanding its multitude of streams 
and rivers, are blessed with a more cc^ol and salu¬ 
brious atmosphere u ; and the island of Bombay, 
once termed the “ grave of Europeans,” is now 
comparatively healthy v. The great wastes between 
the Indus and Guzerat greatly resemWe in aridi¬ 
ty and barrenness the deserts of Arabia; but they 
produce none of those hardy tribes whioh render 
the Arabian wilderness the abode of independence 
and liberty. In some of those wastes, as in that 
between Boodupoor and Alinora, thorny briars and 
resinous shrubs are said to abound w, but in the 
greater number nothing but low sandy hills is to 
be seen; while clouds of sand, raised by the hot 
winds of the south, darken the atmosphere, and 
often bury the houses and cultivated fields that 
skirt the confines of the desert. The wastes and 
the rocky chains of mountains that traverse the 
peninsula in various directions, are nearly the only 
uncultivated spots, the remainder being covered 
with rich meadows, pasture lands and rice fields, 
gardens or woods. 

The principal alimentary plants of fndiaare rice 
(of which there are twenty-seven varieties), wheat, 
barley, maize, millet, dhonrra. and badchera or 
bajera (Pauicum spiculatum). Peas, beans, lentils, 
moong or mudga (Phaseolus Mungo), fauna, toor 
(Cytisus cajan), and toll (the last four unknown 
in Europe), are its ordinary legumes. Pine-apples 
and melons of the most delicious flavour are com¬ 
mon in most of the provinces; the lotus (Nelum- 
bium speciosum), and the water-lily (Nymphaea al- 

u Fornter’i* Journey from Bengal to Peteraburgh. 

t) Grose’s Voyage to lodia. 

w TiefFenthaler, vol. i. p. 102 ; Colonel Tod’a Annals of 
Rajast’ban, vol. i. p. C93. 
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ba), abound in the vicinity of the lakes and rivers; 
the katckil, a root white on the inside and black on 
the surface ; the arachis, hypogcea, or inoogfully; 
and the igname, which frequently weighs several 
pounds, supply the place of the potato x. 

The flowers of India are innumerable, and in 
many instances of extraordinary beauty. To de¬ 
scribe thesefrainutely is the province of the botanist, 
but in our survey of the natural productions of the 
country we cannot wholly pass them over. The 
first of flowers in India, as elsewhere, is the ro.se, 
which, besides furnishing poets and love.'-s with 
the most beautiful of similes, produces the attar y, 
that exquisite essence which in sw'eetness surpass¬ 
es every other substance in the world. As the 
manufacturing of the attar is an object of much im¬ 
portance, immense fields of the ros».„ are cultivated 
in the neigbourhood of Lucknow^ 3, Gln zeepore, 
and in Cashmere, where in spring and .suroaser the 
air is deeply impregnated with a delicious odour. 
The koonja, a fine species of white rose perfumes 

X Malte-Brun, vol. iii p.29, Bi.shop flebpr foiindl celery 
growins; wild in great abundance on the banks of the Ganges, 
near Dacca, vol. i. n. 171; -'id nuinerous wild pine-apple.s in 
Ceylon, though these latter are said to be poisonous, vol,. iii p, 
143. Pennant, however, who observes that the pine-apple is 
found wild in Celebes, Atnboyna,and even in the Philippine 
Islands, makes no allusion to its poisonous quality, vol. i. p. 
221 ; and Knmphiiis, lib. viii. c. 41. 

y. The mode of extracting the essence of roses is said to have 
been accidently discovered by the favourite sultana of Jebangbir. 
To please the voluptuous emperor, she caused the bath in the 
garden of the palace to be filled to the brim v»'ith rose-water, and 
the action of the sun concentrated the oily particles which were 
found floating upon the water. Supposing the water bad be¬ 
come corrupt, the attendants carefully skimmed away tlie oily 
matter, in doing which they burst the little globules, and found 
that they emitted the most delicious odour. This suggested the 
idea of artificially procuring tlie essence by imitating the process 
of nature. 

z Asiatic Researches, rol. i. p. 332—333. 
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the vales of Delhi and Serinagur; and Orissa boasts 
of its nusreen, a flower of a delicate form and ex¬ 
quisite odour, whose leaves are white on the out¬ 
side and yellow within aa. To these may be add¬ 
ed the large floweriiig jessamine ; i\\e atimukta ; 
the champaca (Michelia cliarapaca), with which the 
Hindoos adorn their hair and perfume their clothes ; 
the ixora, a shrub six feet in height, whose round 
rich clusters of scarlet flowers so nearly resemble 
burning coals that it has been called “ the flame of 
the woods bb and the mussamda frondosa, which 
uncloses its beautiful flowers at four in the after¬ 
noon and folds them up again at the same hour in 
the morning cc. 

But the vegetable productions of India are not 
merely remarkable for th' .ii heuut y or fragrance; the 
country posse ss "s numerous plants which promote 
the Comfort and luxury, and preser ve or restore the 
health of mankind. Amorfg these the'chief are cot¬ 
ton, flax, hemp, opium, indigo, tobacco, saffron, 
betel, sesamum, jalap, and sarsaparilla. Cardamom 
is produced in the hills of Oude, about the roots 
of the Ghauts, and in Malabar; pepper in Malabar, 
Bengal, Bahar, and Ceylon; and cotton in nearly 
ail the mountainous distiiets, thougii the best is 

aa AyePti Akhcrv , vol. ii.p 12 The flora of Ceylon is siilt 
richer, perhaps, than that of tlte continent. Mrs. Heber, vol. iii. 
p 144, observes that the ^loriosa siiperba, the amaryllis, and 
other beautiful flowers grow there in profusion; and adds, *■ in 
tniiny planes the trees appear to stand on a carpet of flowers.” 

itb “ Plamina sylvaruin, Kunsphius, lib. vi. c. 62 ; Ixora 
coccinea, Lina. 

cc Malte-Brun, vol. iii. p. 29, attributes this property to the 
nndrhnal, hut without giving his authorities, it is clear, how¬ 
ever, from Pennant and Knox that the mussernda must be meant. 
This shrub is called by the Malays, •'* the leaf of the princeg.s,” 
lecause their ladies are fond of the crateful odour of its white 
eaves. Many people transplant it from the woods into their 
tardens, and use it as a dial or clonk, espenially in cloudy wea- 
her. Pennant’s Outlines of the Globe, vol, i. p. 219: Knox’s 
iistorical Relation of the Island of Ceylon, p, 20. 
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said to come from Bengal and the Coromandel 
coast, where likewise the hnest cotton goods are 
manufactured. The banks of the rivers and lakes or 
marshes, au-d generally all the moist low land of 
India, are for the most part covered with forests of 
bamboo, a species of cane which frequently attains 
the height of sixty feet dd. These bamboo forests, 
which swarm with monkeys, are the retreat of 
tigers and other large beasts of prey. The bamboo 
is an evergreen, and is applied to numerous useful 
purposes by the natives: with this they construct 
their light rude dwellings as well as the frame-work 
of a species of boat, resembling the coracles or 
vililia navigia of the ancient Bretons ee. The joints 
of the cane are used as pitchers for carrying water, 
and ill China, bamboos are employed as pipes for 
conveying water from one part of a town to the 
other. Paper., mats, poles for palankeens, &c. are 
also made of bamboo. The sugar-cane has been 
cultivated in Bengal from remote antiquity//! Palm 

dd Pennant asserts that the batnbov) grow to so prodi^ioos 
a height that it overtops all the trees of the forest. Outlines, 
&c. Tol. i. p. 144. Though the bamboo tihoots up to a greater 
height in a moist soil, it is stouter, healthier, and better timber 
when it grows in warn?, dry or rocky situations. Bishop 
Heber’s Journal, vol. i, p. 264; Ayeen ^ikbery, vol. ii. p. 7. 

ee Hyder Ali carried about with him in all bis campaigns a 
great number of these light boats, the frames of which were 
borne by two men, while two others carried the skins with which 
they were covered when used. One of these boats was capable 
of containing twenty-eight men or apiece of cannon ; and in a 
quarter of an hour a small fleet of this description could be 
launched ou any lake or river which obstructed bis march. 
Hist, of Hyder Ali, vol. i. p. 116. 

ff Hamilton observes that the sugar-cane, was introduced 
from Indii into Arabia, and from thence into Europe andAfrica. 
Even the derivation of the name sugar is in favour of the sup¬ 
position that this commodity was first introduced into the 
western countries from India. The Sanscrit word tor sugar is 
sarkara, whence the Persian shakar and shakkar, the Arabic 
sokkar, the Greek crae^ap, caKj^api, aaKxopoy,, the Latin sac- 
4-.harum, &c. 
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trees of all varieties are abundantly produced in 
the plains of Hindoostan, and communicate a cha¬ 
racter of sombre grandeur to its landscapes; and 
the ficus Tndica, the Areca nut tree, and the banana, 
increase the riches, while they add to* the beauty 
of the country. The northern provinces produce 
the apple, the pear, the plum, the apricot, the 
orange, with other European fruits; and^lhe mango, 
the guava, and the bread fruits are found in the 
south. Nearly all the forest trees of Europe abound 
in the forests of India, together with teak abd other 
species of timber peculiar to that and the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. Ceylon produces the ebony, so 
much valued by the ancients; and according to the 
Ayeen Akbery, this precious wood is also found on 
the banks of the Ganges 717. In the Dekkan and in 
the island of Ceylon are found the red sandal tree, 
gamboge, gum lac, the species of laurel wliich pro¬ 
duces camphor, cassia, andmiace ; and*the cinnamon 
tree hh, once supposed to have been indisjenous in 
Arabia. 

In mineral productions India is inferior to no coun¬ 
try on the surrace of the globe. Gold, silver, and 
precious stones abound in many |)arts of the em¬ 
pire ; and, as the ancients correctly reported, its 
rivers, in many instances, literally roll down their 
waters over golden sands ii. Diamonds of great 
beauty and magnitude are found in Bundelkund, 
Berar, Vizapoor, Balaghaut, the Carnatics, and se- 


ffff Ay<'en Akbpry, vol. ii. p. 36. 

AA Dr. Vincent, App, to the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 
article 37 , lavishes a profusion of learninit to prove that the 
<ca<rfa of the Greek, and the kinnamon hesem of the Hebrews, 
was the same with our cinnamon, i. e. the baik in pipe.s. The 
Greek, he observes, having- no direct conimiinicatinn with the 
East, received the cinnamon (rom the Phoenicians, to whom it 
was conveyed liirou^b Arabia, Dioscorides, with other writers 
of antiquity, erroneously supposed it to be the produce of Arabia 
n Tieffenihaler tom. i. p. 222., 274 and tom. ii. » 269- 
UamiltoD, Introd, vol. i. p. 21. ’ 
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veral other provinces; as are also sapphires, onyxes, 
amethysts, rubies, rock crystals, marbles, and alabas- 
ter jj)’. Lapis lazuli, supposed to be the sapphire of 
the ancients, is found in the BeloorTag and Hindoo 
Koosh; and rock salt, common salt, coal, sulphur, 
nitre, and naphtiia abound both in the northern 
and southern provinces, but particularly on the 
Coromandel coast and in the kingdom of Guzerat, 
To the natural historian vve abandon the task 
of enumerating and minutely describing the vast 
multitude of animals which nature has congregated 
on the plains and in the forests of Hisdoostan. In 
our rapid glance over the country and its pro¬ 
ductions, our attention can be arrested only by the 
most prominent objects; and, in the present in¬ 
stance, it will perhaps be sufficient to observe, that 
in the extensive woods and jungles of this ex¬ 
traordinary region the principle of life appears to 
be developed with singular activity. Animals of 
the hugest bulk, of the fiercest propensities, and 
of properties the most destructive, are here found 
in fellowship with the smallest, the mildest, and 
the least hurtful of created things. The elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the lion kk, the tiger, the hyaena, 
and the wolf inhabit the same forests and haunt 
the same plains as the camel, the ass, the 

jj. Malte-Brnn, vol. iii, p. 35; Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii p. 36. 

kk. MaltP-Briin, vol iii. p. .33. ansertg that the lion is now 
unknown in linlia; this is a mistake. The larg-e lon^'maneit 
lion now in the Tower of Loiidoii was cauu;lit in Bengal, while 
8 cnb, by General Watson, who, on his return to this country 
in 1823, presented it to the King. Tower Menagerie, p. 7, 8. 
Bishop Heber, a diligent and able iiiqiiiier, observes upon 
this subject, that “ the lion, which was long supposed to be 
unknown in India, is ni>w ascertained to exist in considerable 
numbers in the districts of Shariinponr and Loodianah,’’ vol. ii. 
p. 146. He likewise adds, that lions, as large as those of 
Africa, have been kil ed on this side the Ganges, in the 
ueighbourhood of Muradabad and Raiupoor in Robilcuiid. 
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antelope, the sheep, the rabbit, and the squirrel. 
Horses are neither numerous nor of a fine breed in 
Hiudoostan ; but the elephant, the camel, and the 
sheep are indigenous to the soil, and are still found 
wild in various .districts. Naturalists speak of a 
diminutive breed of oxen in Ceylon and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Surat no larger than a Newfoundland 
dog, which, though fierce of aspect, are trained to 
draw children in their little carts. There is a 
species of sheep, on tlie other hand, so high and 
strong, that,when properly saddled and bridled, the 
animals serve instead of ponies, and carry children 
of twelve years age U. In the woods to the north 
of Bengal there is said to be a species of buffalo, 
which, from the tip of the horns to the ground, 
measures fourteen feet mm- 

Serpents have ever been the objects of the pecu¬ 
liar hatred and disgust of mankind. Among many 
nations they have been thq symbol of*the evil prin¬ 
ciple, and, when their abject fears have led men to 
worship what they dreaded, have been adored as 
deities. In Hiudoostan, where nearly fifty spe¬ 
cies nn of these deadly reptiles lie in wait for the 
destruction of man, a coiled serpent forms the 
couch of the god Vishnu, and is the frequent atten¬ 
dant on others of their deities. But the boa, which 
sometimes attains the length of forty feet, is digni¬ 
fied with divine attributes, consulted as an article, 
and worshipped as a god. Serpents of smaller 
dimensions, but equally dangerous and destructive, 
swarm in every forest, thicket, and garden, creep 
into the bed-rooms, twist themselves between the 
lattices of the windows, and nestle in the folds of 
the turban. Of these the most venomous are the 

U Pennant, Outlines of the Globe, vol. i. p. 101. 
mm. Pentiani’s O.iihrits, &c. vol. ii p. 241; Ker’s Animal 
Kingdom, vol ii. p, 747. 

nn. Forty-six according' to Lacep^ le. 
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cobra de capello, or hooded snake, which grows to 
the length <.f eight or nine feet oo; the cobra ma~ 
nilla, a little blue snake, about a foot in length, 
which haunts old walls, and whose poison causes 
death in a quarter of an hour ; and the cobra de 
aurellia, a serpent about the size of a quill, and not 
more than six inches long, whose bite causes mad¬ 
ness and death pp. The charming of serpents, 
which in India is a no less useful than curious pro¬ 
fession, furnishes employment to a particular caste 
or tribe uf men. qq 

The crocodiles of India are not inferior in size to 
those of Egypt and Ethiopia, growing frequently to 
the length of thirty feet. They abound in the great 
rivers, lakes, and marshes, and for their brutal fierce¬ 
ness and peculiar fondness for human flesh, have 
sometimes been nourished in great numbers in the 
ditches of fortified places, as a kind of garrison rr. 
There is a peculiar species of this animal, with an 
excrescence in the form of a ball upon its nose, 
found in the Ganges. Another species, about 
twelve feet long, always appears in the tanks after 
the annual inundations, and being supposed to be 
a god in one of his transmigrations, is compliment- 

00 Pennant’s View of Hinduotitan, vol. i. p. 197. " The In¬ 

dian jugglers,” says this author, “ esptu'ially those of Malabar, 
have a power of tamiii" these dreadful animals, and instructing 
them to dance, after the inharmonious and slow air of their 
flageolets.” 

jpp Pennant’s View of Hindoostan, vol. i. p. 101. 

qq Nouveaux Rapports des Missions de Halle, cap. 43, p. 
648. 656. 

rr The city of Rejapore, or Vizapoor, was defended by a 
garri.sioii ofcroeodile«. I'averni 'r, vol. ii. p. 72. So were several 
cities in Pegu. Farchas's Pilgrimage, vol. ii. 1737. Pliny (vi. 
20) alludes to the same practice. These reptiles sometimes at¬ 
tain the bmgtl'. of thirty teet in Nubia. Egypt and Mohammed 
Ali, vol. i. p. 472. 
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ed with divine honours ss. Lizards, frogs, and 
toads abound in many of the provinces; and 
turtles are numerous in the rivers and on the sea 
coasts. 

Among the birds of Hindoostan, the eagle, the 
vulture, and the peacock are the principal. The 
vulture abounds wherever there are many dead 
bodies. When tliere is a scarcity of human flesh, 
which, owing to the intestine wars and superstitions 
of the natives, there has seldom been in India, the 
vulture repairs to the sea-shore, and there jjatiently 
watches all day the action of the waves, in the 
hope that some dead fishes may be thrown up on 
the sand tt. When this resource fails it will visit 
graves and cemeteries, and, like the hyaana, disinter 
and devour the putrid corpse. It is sometimes 
joined on the field by wild dogs and jackalls, 
which have been observed feeding with it on the 
same carcase U7i. The finest hawks, for the amu.se- 
ments of falconry, are brought from Cashmere. 
Owls, cockatoos, parrots, bee eaters, and other 
birds found between the tropics, are common. 
Vast flights of aquatic birds hover over the Sun 
derbunds, and in the moist tracts about Surat, 
among which the mute swan, the jabiree, or snail 
cater, the argali, or adjutant {ardea argata), the 
white-headed ibis vv, and the violet heron are the 
most remarkable. The peacock is found in a state 

s.? Pennant’s View of Hindoostan, vol. ii. p. 207. 

tl Ibid. p. 30. 

uu Tills occurred after the attack of the Nabob's camp, beforo 
the riattle of Plaasey. Pennant, voi. ii. p. 30. Speaking of 
the same bird, he adds, “I have been told that whenever an 
animal falls down dead, one or more vultures (unseei| before) 
instantly appear : so ijuick is their scent of death.” p. 37. 

vn The pink coloured leathers of the tail of thi.s bird are used 
by the ladies of (ialchUa as part of their head dress. Ptnnan', 
Vo! !! p. K»!!. 
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of nature in no country but India tvw, where it 
ranks as the first of birds, and with its glorious 
colours enlivens the solitude of the woods. The 
huge bats of India, and the vampire, or flying cat, 
may come fh here in the rear of the birds, between 
which and the terrestrial animals they in some mea¬ 
sure form the connecting link. The most ex¬ 
traordinary of Indian fishes is that small species 
which appears after the rainy season in places pre¬ 
viously dry. It is caught by the natives on the is¬ 
land of Bombay, on the tenth day after the first 
rains, and is a common dish at their tables. Na¬ 
turalists have suggested many modes of accounting 
for this phenomenon ; some imagine the spawn may 
have been brought inland by the water-fowl; others 
thatit is caught up by the whirlwinds, which rage 
with tremendous force at the commencement of the 
rainy season, and afterwards showered down upon 
the land in the torrents v/hich then escape from the 
clouds; others that these fishes were originally 
frogs, but transformed by some wondrous process 
of nature, as the chrysalis is transformed into the 
butterfly xx. The mango-fish, of a brilliant orange 
colour, like a ripe mango, swims up the Ganges, 

tow Bishop Heber observe.® that ht* saw a flock of wild pea¬ 
cocks at Bareilly, and tame ones in all the villageson the banks 
of the Jiimna, and in the neighourhood of Bhurtpoor, vol, ii. 
p. 141, :16.5. 'I’hese birds were so rare in Greece that a male 
and female were valued at Athens at a thousand drachmae, or 
£32, 5s. \0d. sterling. The island of Samos, which was .sacred 
to Juno, was celebrated for its peacocks. Aulus Gellius, lib. 
vii. c. 16. 

XX Pennant’s View of Hindonstan, vol. i. p, 102, 103 ; Se- 
ba, vol. i. p. 125 ; and Merian’s Surinam, p. 71. According to 
the rational conjecture of Buchanan, the fish’s eggs, which are 
exceedingly tenacious of life, remain all the year in the dry mud, 
and are quickened on the return of the rains. Journey, &c. 
vol. ii. p. 66 ; vol. iii. p. 342. This happens also in the small 
lakes of Lower Egypt, near the Pyramids. Egypt and Moham¬ 
med Ali, vol. i. p. 226. 
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as far as Calcutta, in the month of June, spawns 
and returns to the sea in six weeks. This is the 
most delicious of Indian fish. Swarms of other fish 
are found in tlie Ganges yy ; such as the carp, the 
chub, the anjana,iM\A the ophidium acuieatum. On 
the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar fish is so 
abundantthatpigs, dogs, and horses are fed upon it 
zz. The fierce heat of the torrid zone calls into 
life innumerable insects, unknown in tnore nor¬ 
thern regions ; and crowds of locusts, scorpions, 
black and white ants, and butterflies, swarm over 
the face of the country. Silkworms are found in 
Bengal, and towards the north of Poonah, in the 
Dekkan aaa.—From the “Hindoos.” 

yy Pliny had heard of eels three hundred feet long being 
found in this river! Diiperron supposrs tliat he must have 
meant alligator*, which would mend the matter but little, aa 
allisators are no more three hundred feetiongthau cels. TiefFen- 
thaler, tom. ii. p. 269. 

zz Malte-Brun, vul. iii. p. 43. In this general outline of the 
country, and in the ensuing more minute description of the pro- 
vinces, reference was constantly made to Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
Map of India, which, though not certainly without errors, is 
a work of great value to the geographer. 

aaa See Dr. Koxburgh’s paper on the silkworms of Bengal, 
in the seventh volume of the. Transactions of the Linnaean Soci¬ 
ety ; and Colonel Sykes’ account of the Kolisurra silkworms in 
the Dekkan. Transactioins of the Koyal Asiatic Society, vol. 
iii. p. 541, &c. 
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PROVINCES OF INDIA. 

Having uow given a comprehegsive description 
of the general aspect of Hindoostan, its rivers, 
inoiintains, plants, and animals, we shall next pro¬ 
ceed to enumerate and describe separately the 
several provinces which compose the empire.— 
The first of these both in extent and importance, 
is Bengal«. This province, which has frequently 
formed a separate kingdom, is strongly protected 
by nature on all sides from foreign invasion ; on 
the north, by a belt of impenetrable thickets h and 
a chain of low mountains; by vast rivers and ano¬ 
ther mountainous ridge on the east; on the south, 
by an inaccessible shore and impenetrable woods; 
and on the west, by a sterile and almost desert 
frontier. Bengal is divided by the Ganges into 
two nearly equal parts, of which that on the east¬ 
ern side of the river is least accessible to an 
enemy c. With the exception of a few gentle hills 
on the north, the whole province may be termed 
one vast plain, like the country between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, or the level tract of land 
which separates the Volga from the Jaik. In all 
the level ground of the southern districts, which 
is overflowed in the rainy season, rice is cultivat¬ 
ed, and thrives luxuriantly, but as we a.scend the 
Ganges it gradually gives place to wheat and 


a The ancient name ot this province was Bnnyit. 

1) “ Along the whole northern frontier, from Assam, west- 
waid, there runs a belt of low land, from ten to twenty miles 
in breadth, covered with the most exuberant vegetation, par¬ 
ticularly a rank weed, named in Bengal the aage«/i-grass, 
which sometimes grows to the height of thirty feet, and thick as 
a man’s wrist, and mixed with these arc tall forest trees.” 
Hamilton, vol. i. p. 2. 

c Hamilton’s Description, vol. i. p. 2. 
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ti irloy. Rcsifles these kinds ot' ^rain tlic proviuce 
produces cotton, indigo, tobacco, opium, and tlie 
mulberry tree. Its forests abound witlj wild boars, 
elephants, buffaloes, antelopes d, and deer, and its 
rivers, but more especially the Gaiigcsj* with fish ; 
of which the principal are the delicious mango, 
already nlliuled to in our general description, and 
tin mulh {, which, as it swims againsi tlie siream 
wilh i(s head above water, is shot like a bird c. 

"I’hc most remarkable portion of Henga! is the 
tiismal region of the Sunderbunds /i or Iharthickly- 
wocnlod swampy belt which I'onns the soul hern 
border of the delta of the Ganges, and is itsell’ 
bounded by the ocean. This whole re gion is a mere 
labyrinth of creeks and rivers, and appears in tlie 
course of ages to have been traversed in every di 
rection by tin* principal branches of the Ganges, 
which .seem, in tact, to have formed this delta by 
their deposits, thm e being no appcai*ance of virgin 
earth from the Tipperah hills on (he east, to the 
district of Burdwan on the west (/. Forests of vast 
extent here cover the whole soil, and encroach upon 
the rivers ; the masts of vessels sailing up or down 
the streams being frequently entangled in the branch 
cs of the trees. These wide extended woods art; 
inhabited only by a few fanatical fakeers. On all 

filn the Institutes of Menu, the country in wLicIi it is lawful 
for a follower of the Braiimiiiical religion lo live is (lutcriiiiuud 
hy ceitain natural boundaries; the legislator then proceeds, 
“ that land on which the black antclo|ie {autdiyfic cervicopra) 
naturally grazes is held lit for the peiforrnanee of sacriliecs." 
?>Ieiiu, ii. 23. Parallel passages occur in sevi ral other ancient 
Hindoo law-codes. 

Hamilton’s Description, vol. i. p, 23. 

/"This word is derived from siindati-vrinit, “ a forest of suii- 
dari trees,’’ Hamilton, vot. i. p. 123. I’lie KiiMilari is a small tim 
her tree {lurrilicrd iniuoi ). 

■I) llanullui!, vol i i'. 123 
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sides a gloomy silence prevails, occasionally broken 
by the cooing of the dove, the bray f>f the deer, 
the crowing of the cock, the screaming of tlie parro- 
quets, and the leaping and springing of moynkes 
from tree to tree. Alligators of efiorrnous size may 
almost every where be seen basking on the sunny 
banks of tlie rivers, or plunging into the streams ; 
while huge tigers prowl abotit the margin of the 
water, and spring suddenly upon the miserable 
wood cutter h or salt-maker, or swim out into the 
rivers to attack the boats’ crews lying at anchor. 
The fakecrs tliemselves, who pretend to possess 
charms sufficiently powerful to repel these indis- 
criminating persecutors, and live in miserable huts 
by the river-side, where they receive the prayers 
and the charity of the passers-b}', become the prey 
of the tigers, and disappear one after the other. 
The cultivation of these salt marshy lands is sup¬ 
posed to be impracticable ; and, even were it other¬ 
wise, it might not perhaps he judicious to clear 
away the forests, which, besides furnishing the ca¬ 
pital with an inexhaustible supply of wood for 
fuel, boat-building, and other purpo.ses, present a 
strong natural barrier against maritime invasion 
along the whole southern frontier of the province. 

The most fertile and best cultivated portion of 
Bengal is the district of Bui dwan, which environed 
liy the jungles of Midnapoor, Facheta, and Bir- 
bhoom, appears like a garden in the midst of a 

h “Many of tlic wond-ciiUprs are Hindoos, who have as¬ 
signed to varioii.s aods and ^(iddns'se* particular portions of the 
Sundcrhunds. 'I’riese Hindoo labourers raise elevations of 
earth, three or tour inches liinh and about three feet square, upon 
which they place halls of earth, and having painted them red, 
perform worship before them, offering rice, flowers, fruit, and 
the waters of the Ganses. The head boatman then fasts and 
goes to sleep; during which last operation a god or godde.ss 
informs him in a dream where wood may be cut without dread 
of tigers.” Hamilton's Description of Hindostao, vul. i. p. 12i>. 
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wilderness. It was ceded, with other districts, to 
the British ja:overnment in 1760, and has ^one on 
from that period improving in cultivation and riches. 
It produces sugar, cotton, indigo, pawn, tobacco, 
and mulberry ti^es ; and tliree great Voadsconvey 
its productions to Hoogly, Culna, and Cutwa, the 
district not having the advantage of internal 
navigation i. , 

The seasons of Bengal are the cold, the hoi, 
and the rain}^ In the month of April, or earlier 
in some parts, storm, accompanied by thunder, 
lightning, and rain, are frequent, and generally, to¬ 
wards the close of the day, set in from the north¬ 
west. These continue to mitigate the heat, until 
the commencement of the rains in June. When 
the monsoon breaks up early in September, the 
weather grows intolerably hot, and the inhabitants, 
especially the Europeans, become very sickly. In 
the eastern and middle* districts thunder-storms 
and sometimes milder showers refresh the atmo¬ 
sphere and mitigate the heat. Fogs are frequent 
in winter, and there falls an abundant penetrating 
dew. Frost and extreme cold are experienced in 
the mountainous parts, and even in the plain ice is 
obtained simply by assisting evaporation in po¬ 
rous vessels j. 

On the south of Bengal, proceeding along the 
sea-coast, lies the province of Orissa ; bounded 
on the east by the sea, and on the west by the 
province of Gundwana; wliilst on the south, an 
imaginary line, drawn due west from the nothern 
point of the Chilkalake, divides it from the northern 
Circars k-. this probabkwas the country of the 

i Hamilton’s Description, vol, i. p. 153, 
j Ihid. p. 1(5. 1(5. 

k Malte-Brmi, vol. iii. p. 147. Formerly, however, Oiis>a 
extended much i'artlier l» the south, and comprehended ll.o 
greater part of the northern Circars. In his map, drawn and 
coloured by Arrowsmitb, Hamilton agrees with the French geo- 
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riiicient Oanai'aridit^ (see Pliny, N. H. vJ. 20). Tiic 
interior of the province, consisting' of rugged hills, 
pathlc.ss deserts and jungles, deep water-courses, 
and impenetrahlc forest, pervaded by a peslilentia! 
atmosphere, ‘ remains in a very .sjtvage siati-, and 
forms a strong natural barrier to the maritime 
districts. Even the plain country, thougli by iia 
ture cxceedjngly fertile, is neither well cultivated 
nor thickly peopled. Rice and .salt are the princi 
pal artichs of produce; the former is sulVt(aeniI\ 
abiindanfto allow of exportation. The sea-coast 
is frequently visited by tremendous hurricanes, and 
the low lands are liable to sudden and destriictivt 
inundations. Wild bea.sts multiply with such as 
tonishing rapidity in the jungles and upland forest,« 
of this province, that they arc daily" gaining ground 
upon the inhabitant.s, and extending their empire; 
even the low lands are occasionally infested by 
jackalls, tiger.^, and other noxious and rapaciou.s 
animals. 

In the district of Cuttack in this province .stands 
the celebrated temple of Jaganniit’h /. It is situ 
ated on a low sandy plain, about one mile and a 
half from the sea shore, and is chiefly remarkable 
for the superstitious rites of which it is the scene, 
being in itself a mere mass of shapeless and decayed 
granite, now much damaged by a late earthquake 
It is said, however, to contain images of Krishna 
and of his brother and sister, which the Hindoos 


grapher in making Orissa extend only as far as the Cliiika lake ; 
hut he asserts in the text that the river Oodavery is the real 
suuthern boundary of Orissa, vol, ii. p. 31. 


I Properly Jagaiinafha, i. e. “ The Lord of the tiniversc," 
whicii is in Sanserit one of the names of Vishnu or Krishna, 
i'lie temple is called hy the title of the deity to uhieh it is sa- 
ered, 'I'lie uuisiv le.mieisities eon upti dly '.vtitlcn l'is;i;enM'ilh 
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believe to be four thousand years old m. The 
precincts of tliis temple for ten miles round are ac¬ 
counted so holy, that whoever dies within them is 
secure of heaven. Hence the self-sacrifices per¬ 
petrated during the thirteen religious festivals cele¬ 
brated at this temple, and the desire of old persons 
to end their days in its vicinity. The whole region 
seems to be consecrated to death. The numerous 
roads leading to the temple from various portions 
of the (anpire are strewed with human bones ; and 
the bodies crushed by the raVh, on grand festivals, 
are left on the ground, festering in the burning sun. 
At the same time, as if to shew the affinity between 
gloomy superstition and voluptuousness, the car 
of this odious god is painted with figures indescri¬ 
bably obscene, and the dances of the attending 
priests are equally remarkable for their disgusting 
indecency n. 

Following the coast lisie towards'Cape Como 
rin, the next province which presents itself is that 
of the Northern Circars, which, stretching along 
the shore for four hundred and seventy miles, 
from Malond on the Chilka lake, to Mootapilly at 
the mouth of the river Guudegama, includes a 
portion of the ancient province of Orissa. The 
Northern Circars are divided from Gundwana,*by 
a chain of lofty and nearly impassable mountains; 
from the province of Hyderabad, on the west, by 
a range of small detached hills; and on the south, 

m Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. ]G, 18; Bernier’s Travels, Os- 
born’s Collection, folio, p. 198; Travels of W. Bruton, Osborn’s 
Collection, vol. ii. p. 2, 7; Anquctil Duperron, Zendavesta, 
Disc. Prelicn. tom. i, p. 81; Sorincrat, Voy. anx Indes Orien.- 
tales, tom. i. p. 218; Mansbacb, in the Transactions of iho 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iii. p. 253, &c. 

n Hamilton’s Description, vol. ii. p. 50, 58; Ward’s View 
of the History, Literature, and Mythology of the Hindoos, vol. 
iii. p. 163 ; Buchanan’s Christian Rcseaiches, p. 10—39. 
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from Ongole, and the Carnatic below the Ghauts, 
by the small river Gundegama. 

lathe nothern portion of this province the mon¬ 
soon rains generally commence about the middle 
of June, with gentle showers and a westerly wind, 
and continue to the end of August, when the 
small grain harvest is concluded. From this time 
until the end of October, there is heavy and 
continued fain, and the monsoon, which is suc¬ 
ceeded by a north-easterly wind, closes with 
violence in the beginning of November. The 
season which now commences is the pleasantest 
period of the year, and during its continuance the 
second and third harvests are gathered in. The 
hot season commences about the close of the ver¬ 
nal equinox; but, on account of the hilly nature of 
the country, and the constant succession of cool 
refreshing breezes from the sea, the temperature of 
the atmosphere is seldom very high. 

To the south of the Godavery the seasons as¬ 
sume a different aspect. During the first two 
months preceding the rains, the heat is moderated 
by the sea breezes, and strong gales from the south ; 
but the latter blowing over a succession of salt, 
stagnant, marshy pools on the coast, exert a bane¬ 
ful influence upon animal and vegetable life. These 
are succeeded by a burning wind from the west, 
which prevails throughout the month immediately 
preceding the rains, and during its continuance the 
heat, especially near the mouth of the Krishna, be¬ 
comes nearly intolerable o. The soil of this pro¬ 
vince is sandy upon the coast, but improves as you 
advance into the interior. It is watered by nurae- 

o Neither wood nor glass is capable of bearing this heat for 
any length of time; the latter, siicli as shades and globe lan¬ 
terns, crack and fly to pieces; tive former warps and shrinks, so 
that the nails fall out of the doors and tables. Hamilton’s De¬ 
scription, Tol. ii. p. GI. 
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rous small rivers; is exceedingly fertile in grain, 
and its mountain forests abound in teak trees of the 
largest growth. Owing to the prevalence of the 
sea breezes, fruits, roots, and esculent vegetables 
are scarce. Thn neighbouring sea, with its nume¬ 
rous inlets, abounds with every variety of Indian 
fish p. 

The Carnatic, which extends from the river Gun- 
degama to Cape Comorin q, compreheiids the for¬ 
mer dominions and dependencies of the Nabob 
of Arcot, and is five hundred and sixty»miles in 
length by about seventy-five in breadth. This pro¬ 
vince is divided into the Northern, the Central, 
and the Southern Carnatic. 

The first of these divisions extends from the 
southern limit of the Guntoor Circar to the river 
Panaur, and includes a portion of the district of 
Nellore r, Ongole, and other smaller districts; 
the second extends from,the Panauv to the Cole- 
roon, and contains the remainder of Nellore, 
Serdamilly, Chandghery, Chingleput, Vellore, 
Conjee, Wandiwash, Gingee, Palamcotta, Volcon- 
da, and a portion of Trichinopoly ; the third ex¬ 
tend from Coleroon to Cape Comorin, and compre¬ 
hends the remainder of Trichinopoly, the Poligar’s 
territory, the districts of Marawa, Madura, and 
Tinevelly, and the kingdom of Tanjore. 

p Hamilton, vol. ii. p. CO—94. 

q From the sixteenth to the eighth degree of north latitude. 
Hamilton, vol. ii. p. 399. 

r Near the town of this name a peasant discovered, in 1787, 
while ploughing, the remains of a small Hindoo temple, under 
which a little pot was found containing Roman coins and me¬ 
dals of the second century. Some were sold as old gold and 
melted, but about thirty were preserved. Of these many were 
fresh and beautiful; others, which had probably been worn as 
ornaments, were perforated and defaced. They were mostly 
Trajans, Adrians, and Faustinas, and all of the purest gold. 
—Orine ; Davidson and Hamilton, 
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The principal rivers of the Carnatic are the 
Pauaur, the Palaur, the Voygaroo, and the Cavery. 
These rivers have their sources in the table-land 
above the Ghauts, which, by their vast height and 
great exteat, divide the Carnatic.into two natural 
divisions, the one above, and the other below the 
Ghauts, and by impeding and changing the course 
of the winds, divide the seasons. The soil of the 
province along the coast is, for the most part, light 
and sandy. In the interior the basis of the soil 
is a decomposition of sienite impregnated with com 
mon salt, which in dry weather clothes the surface 
of the fields with asaline elllorescence. The climate 
of the Carnatic is one of the hottest in India .v ; bid 
in May, June, and July, the air is cooled and the 
earth refreshed by frequent showers, or by torrents 
of rain, which sometimes deluge the country. At 
other times vegetation is scorched, shrunk up, or 
buried beneath the clouds of fine flu.st which an: 
driven along like mist by burning winds from the 
interior. 

The Carnatic is remarkable neither for its mines 
nor for its agricultural productions. No stately 
forests bestow grandeur upon its mountuin.s, 
and its plains are neither plerrsant nor fertile. Its 
chief produce is dhourra, betel, tobacco, the dwarf 
cotton tree, and raghi (Cynosurus Corocanu.s), a 
small grain on which the poorer natives chiefly 
subsist. The rice harvest is poor and .scanty, and 
the sugar-cane does not thrive t. The Coromandel?/ 
coast is low and sterile, and the sea, extremely 

s Tlio tf-mperaturc during the j^umniir inoiiths is sso high, 
that at Madras the air would be iHsuflerable weie it uot cooled 
when passing into the hoiise.s by wet mats of the fragrant cusa- 
gras.s suspended at the doors and wiudow.s. 

t Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan, vol. ii. p. lOO 

w Properly iihnla Mandala. “In Sanscrit the piiiniti.,; 
rueaniug of the latt< r v.ord is uriit or eiVe/t, and tiience a it, 
gion or tract of cuuti'ry , ju'J probably it rtCfivcJ it nau,. 
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sHallow, is iiere rendered dangerous by a perpe¬ 
tual current and a tremendous surf. The only 
signs of vegetation discoverable from the sea are 
thickets of low bushes and wild nopa! -trees v. 
In tue immediate vicinity of Madras the soil 
produces, when well culticated and sufficiently wa¬ 
tered i)y the periodit al rains, a girod crop of rice, 
and a pleasnig verdure is maintained by the inde¬ 
fatigable indsistry of the natives. Beyond this 
small ciicle !!u‘ cofitilrv, which is nearly as flat as 
Bengal, is n tthing but one vast, naked brown dustv 
plain, interspersed with tew villages or sign of life 
or vegetation 'c. Tin- distrir ts of Ongoie and 
Nellore, tlie ino.st noiiiieri! portion of the Carnatic, 
are said to contain several <; »pper mines ; but hi- 
tbe.rtc, they liaK; m-i bei-.n saccessfnlly worked. 

I'i'.e rmoji taiiton distncl.s ol' tin- Carnatic contain 
■ *0 ruiD-i id a prod.gions number of fortresses and 
pagodas, upoi! whi'd;, are found numerous inscrip¬ 
tions III the ramtil chariicfer ,r, 

hi the dislrict of Arcot, to the south of Nel- 
iorc, stands the celebrated temple of Tripotty y, 
in a secluded hollovv surrounded by mountains, 
from the Ciinia liynanty, the ancii rit sovpfpign.s of Tanjore.” 
H.i'niitor, vol. ii. i>. 40f>, Wtisun’s CdVaiongf of tliR Mucki nzie 
S'oilpt til’ll, *ol. i D 180, &c. 

(I The nopal is the prickly pear upon which the cochinial 
insect ft^eda. Thia plant kcepa ticah, and even cniainiiea to 
vegetate luii;; aft* r it i.a gathered, ai.d it abo mak<a an excel- 
l”ol pickle for «t a voyages. Hamilton, vol. ii. p. 409. 

w Yet the author ot the. 4yeen Akbery speaks ot the country 
within the saody belt, which riioR alon'g the coast, as being 
fertile and cover* d with grain, ripening in rapiil succession 
thniuehoot the year. And I’aulitiiis describes the coast aa 
resembling “ un theatre dc verdure,” tom. i. p. 2, 

X Malle-Broil’s Geography, vol. iii, p. 121- 
y '• Leg peUrins y piescnteot leurs offrandes, et sfi font 
cooper lea cheveu* dent ils font un sacrifice so dieu Vishliou. 
CftUc divinith, dans le huiti^ttie He. se’. -apparitons, repiesente 
In tlieu Krir.hna-liopa'a, c'l s»-^-dire, lo dieo Bi rger nair et 
jeune '' Voyace aev: Ir.di's Onentalcs. piv Paulin 4e St. 
Bartl'.elcmy, tom, i. p, 46. 
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The divinity worshipped here under the name of 
Vencata R-ama, or Tripati, is an incarnation of 
Vishnu ; and by the Hindoos his shrine is consider¬ 
ed too holy even to be looked upon by a Christian 
or Mohamni'edan. To purchase the inviolability of 
this structure the Brahminical priesthood pay an¬ 
nually to the Government a sum amounting to thirty 
thousand pounds sterling 

At Trivicary, a village in the district of Southern 
Arcot, and once a place of great importance, there 
is a magnificent pagoda, over the gate of which 
rises a stupendous stone tower, eight stories high. 

The tank from which this temple is supplied with 
water covers several acres of ground. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood are found the most extraordinary petrifac¬ 
tions, among which is a tree eight feet in diameter 
and sixty feet in length, as hard as flint. On the 
sea coast of the same district are the celebrated 
pagodas of Chillimbaram, enclosed by a high wall 
of blue stone. The principal of these favourite 
places of pilgrimage is constructed on the same 
plan as the temple of Juggernauth, and although of 
smaller dimensions is an exijuisite specimen of Hin¬ 
doo architecture. Among the curiosities of this 
temple is a chain of granile five hundred and forty- 
eight feet in length, beautifully wrought and po¬ 
lished, forming four festoons, and extending from 
the four angles of the cupola to the naiC. Each 
link of this chain is upwards of three feet in length, 
and the whole is supported by four huge stones 
projecting in the form of wedges from the walls ,m. 

This portion of the peninsula is renowned for its 
holy edifices and extensive ruin.s. On the sea coast, 
thirty-five miles south of Hadras. is Mahainalaipur 
or Mahabalipuram, usually called by the English 

z Dr. Franois BiicHunan; Major R^•nnel^s Mt iiioir; ainl 
H-iiowiton, vol. ii. p. 431. 

aa Lrgoux de Flais, tong. i. p. 118. 
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the Seven Pagodas, a collection of extraordinary 
rains, among wbicli are found a temple cut out of 
the solid rock, and many sculptured idols, both in 
basso and alto relievo. On another part of the hill 
is a colossal figure of Vishnu, reposingion the coils 
of a huge serpent. According to the legendary 
tales of the Brahmins at Mahamalaipur these ruins 
mark the site of a great city, now partly covered 
by the sea. But Dr. Babington, who has given a 
description of the place in the second volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Societ)^, doubts 
whether that report is correct, and is inclined to 
believe that tlie sequestered and picturesque situa¬ 
tion of the rocks and caves induced certain Brah¬ 
mins to obtain royal grants for fiiunding a sanc¬ 
tuary here, and that they from time to time em¬ 
ployed stone-masons to ornament the rocks with 
the excavations and sculptures which are now to 
be seen here bb. 

Next to Burdwaii in Bengal, the district ofTan- 
jore, in this province, is the most highly cultivated 
and productive territory in India; the waters of the 
Cavery, separated from those of the Coleroon by 
enormous mounds, being distributed by canals over 
the whole country. Tarijore, the capital of the dis¬ 
trict. and anciently a celebrated seat of Hindoo 
learning, contains the most beautiful pyramidical 

bb Hariiilt'iri rt'inarks that it if not known why the place has 
b' Cn rims namK), as thero are not seven pacodas, vol. ii. p, 
4S0. Bi'hop HebfT visited these ruins. He observes, that 
txactiy at day-break he “ reached tlie rooky beach below the 
seven pag'odas, and wmre the surf, aecordino' to the Hindoos, 
rolls and roars over the city of the great Bail. One very old 
lemrle Ilf V'ishnii stands iimm di.»telv on the brink and amid 
the dash of the spray ; and llu re ai' really some small remains 
of architecture, amoii» wi.ich a tail pillar, supposed by some 
to be a linsiuii, is con'iii'-uniis. which rise s from among the 
wavte.” Vol. Cl. p. 216—213. On the inscri|>tioua found at 
M aiiamaUipiir, see Traiiaact. ol the Hoy. Asiat. Society vol, 
Ii, p, 258, &c. ’ 
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temple in Hindoostan, in which is preserved the fi' 
gure of a bull in black granite, finely sculptured 
cc Near Combooconam, twentv-three miles north¬ 
east of Tanjore, and in the midst of a richly culti¬ 
vated country, there is a sacred pond, which once 
in twelve years has the power of washing away the 
moral stains of tho,se who bathe in it, and is con¬ 
sequently piously resorted to by all descriptions of 
sinners. To the west of Tanjore lie the mild and 
fertile district of Trichinopoly, and the island of 
Seringham, celebrated for its magnificent pago- 
das and to the south of these are l>indigul and 
Madura. The small tract of country which is deno 
rainated Dindigul is adorned with woods and inter¬ 
spersed with small hillocks; and the climate is one 
of the finest in Hindoostan. the air being perpetu 
ally cooled by passing showers Madura is warm 
er, and, containing many jungles and marshes, 
more pnhealthv ee. 

In the straits between tins part of the continent 
and Ceylon, ties the little i.sland of Rami.sseram, or 
the Pillar of Ram, renowned in the Hindoo mytho¬ 
logy as the scene of the exploits of Rama, one of 
the incarnations of Vishnu. The great pagoda of 
this island, a stupendous structure, which for the 
massiveness of its architecture may be compared 
with the temples of Egypt or the Cyclopean edifices 
of Italy, is entered by a gateway one hundred feet 
high, covered with sculpture to the summit. The 
door, forty feet iu height, i.s composed of single 
blocks of stone, arranged perpendicularly and held 
together bv other blocks fixed transver.sely at the 
top and bottom. At this pagoda the waters of the 
Ganges, transported thither by the piety of nuine- 

cc Lord Valmtia'* Travels. 

dd Malte-Briiii’s Geography, vol. itj p. )87. 

ee Hamiltuii, vol. ii p. 470. 
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roas pilj^ritns, and having acquired additional vir¬ 
tue and sanctity by being poured over the statue 
of the Lingam. is sold to the devout at an exorbi¬ 
tant price. The.priests of this teraple observe or 
profess perpetual celibacy 

The province of Travancore, extending along the 
western coast of the peninsula from Cape Comorin 
to the tenth degree of north latitude, is bounded 
on the south and west by the sea; on the east by 
a range of lofty hills, dividing it from Tinnevelly; 
and on the north by the territories of the Cochin 
Rajah. The whole territory is in the highest degree 
picturesque and beautiful, consisting of hills, valleys, 
and lofty mountains, watered by numerous streani.s. 
and covered with magnificent forests in perpetual 
verdure. The trees composing these forests produce 
pepper, cardamoms, cassia, frankincense, and other 
aromatic gums. Elephants, buffaloes,’ and tigers of 
the largest size abound in the woods ; where mon¬ 
keys and apes are also found in immense herds or 
families gg. The produce of Travancore consists of 
rice, which is abundant, and cultivated without the- 
aid of artificial irrigation,—pepper, betel, the co¬ 
coa-nut, tobacco, cassia, mace, long nutmegs, and 
wild saffron. The kokila ( Cuculus Indicus ) is fre¬ 
quently met with kh. 

The small province of Cochin is bounded on the 
north by Malabar, on the east by the Dindigul dis¬ 
trict, on the south by Travancore, and on the west 
by the sea ii. The northern portion of Cochin con¬ 
sists of a succession of narrow valleys, well water- 

ff CordinPE’s Arcoiiiit of Ceylon, vol. ii. p. 1 —3. 

gff Paulin de St. Bartli^lemy, tom. i, ; with the remarks of 
Forster, tom. iii. p. 156—158. 

hh Hamilton, vol. ii. p. 309 — 32*2. 

ii See on the subject of Cochin Paulin de St. Barlhhlemy, 
tom. i. p. 215 —2'26 : Baldsena'a D'^anriplinn of the tSnaat of Tii- 
dia^ &c. p. Ill—136; an l Hamilton's New Account of tho 
Eut Indus. 
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ed by small perennial streams, in which rice is cal- 
tivated, and yields two crops in the year. The moun¬ 
tains are covered with stately forests, and the plains 
which skirt'the bottoms of the hiUs are dotted with 
groves of palms, mangoes, jacks, and plantains, in 
which the houses of the natives are embosomed. 
The mountain forests abound with teak, but of an 
inferior quality, erambo or iron-wood, black-wood, 
and jack-wood, which is used only for cabinet-work. 
The chfef exports from this province are pepper, 
cardamoms, teak-wood and sandal-wood, cocoa- 
nuts. coir, cordatfe, cas.;ia, and fish-mawsjj/. 

The province of Malabar extends for about two 
hundred miles alon^ the coast, from the northern 
limits of Cochin to the river Chandraghiri, and is a 
narrow slip of land lying between,the western 
Ghauts and the sea. A great portion of the coun¬ 
try is comparatively low M, but intersected by nar¬ 
row ravines, covered with forests and jungles, and 
lavishly watered by innumerable small streams and 
torrents from the mountains. Towards the month 
of February the heat begins to be intense, and nu¬ 
merous vapours spread themselves, as at Lima in 
Peru, like a canopy over the whole face of the coun¬ 
try, sometimes ascending as high as the summits of 
the mountains, and again sinking to the earth, like 
an ocean in perpetual ebb and flow. This vapoury 
covering remains thus floating in perturbation till 
the setting in of the monsoon, when it is precipitat¬ 
ed to the earth in rain. 

jii Hamilton, vol. ii. p. 302—308. 

kk Paulin (if* St. Bariti^lrmy informa us that, according to lli« 
traditions of tlip naiivea. llie sea formerly flowed up to the foot 
of the Ghauts ; and that consequently the whole level country of 
Malabar is an alluvial soil, created by the mountain torrents, 
t<»to. i. p. 212. See also the obsTvations of Forster on the 
formation of Islands and Downs on the Sea-coast, tom, iii. p. 
160 , 161 . 
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One of the two portions into which this province 
may be divided consists of small low hills, of which 
the sides are. steep, but formed into terraces and 
cultivated, the summits level and composed in most 
instances of native rock. The valleys between these 
hills are extremely fertile, and support a numerous 
population. The sandy plain on the sea-coast, which 
upon an averap^e is about three miles wide, rises in 
the immediate vicinity of the sea into slightly-elevat¬ 
ed downs, well adapted for the cocoa-nut tree, and 
a little further inland produces excellent rice. The 
coast is indented by numerous inlets of the sea, 
which in many places receive the rapid torrents 
that rush down from the mountains. On other 
parts of the shore, the water of these torrents, op¬ 
posed in their passage by elevated sandy downs, 
stagnate and fertillize the country, but are not 
thought detrimental to the salubrity of the air. 
One of the nameless riveVs of this province pro¬ 
duces gold-dust. There are few towns or villages in 
Malabar, except on the sea coast. T^e inhabitants 
prefer residing on their estates, and their neat soli¬ 
tary dwellings, usually erected on rising grounds, 
are surrounded by walled gardens, and shaded by 
betel and cocoa-nut trees. On this account the 
whole country, interspersed with cottages, gardens, 
and groves, has a pleasing and picturesque appear¬ 
ance. The chief produce of Malabar is black pep¬ 
per, cocoa-nuts, cardamoms, and teak and sandal¬ 
wood. The number of cocoa nut trees in this 
province is supposed to amount to three millions, 
of which many single trees will }ield annually five 
hundred nuts, ll 

Still following the coast-line towards the north, 
we next arrive at the province of Canara, which is 

U Hamilton, vol. ii. p. 272—301; Buchanan’s Journey throngh 
the Mysore, &c vol, li. p. 347. The name of Malabar it de« 
rived from Malaya. 
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eomffioniy divi^d into North and Soutli Canara, 
and extends from the river Chandragrhiri to Cape 
Rama, near Goa, in the Concan. This province, 
one hundred and eis^hty miles in Itaigth, is bounded 
on the east by the Ghauts, on the south by Malabar, 
on the west by the sea, and on the north by the 
province of Bejapoor. Though of a broken and 
rujfwpd surface, Canara for the most part is well 
cultivated, and produces considerable quantities of 
rice, betd-nnt, black pepper, cardanionis, and plan¬ 
tains The bullocks of this province, beinj? not 
much larger than long-legged goats, are too feeble 
for use ; and the produce of the country is there¬ 
fore transported from place to place on men’s heads. 
In the northern division of Canara is situated the 
lake of Onore, which is of very considerable ex¬ 
tent, and thickly sprinkled with small islands, of 
which some few are cultivated. The waters of 
this lake are rather blackish in the dry season, 
but quite fresh during the rains, and abound with 
fish, which, when dried, form an important article 
of commerce. 

This province, and the countries bordering upon 
it, have usually been called the Georgia of Hin- 
doostan, being renowned for beautiful women. Our 
authorities add, however, that the men are exceed¬ 
ingly jealous, and will scarcely allow their wives 
or daughters to be seen by strangers; a circum¬ 
stance which somewhat lessens the value of the 
testimony of travellers on the subject of their 
charms mm. 

Bejapoor is bounded on the north by the province 
of Anrungabad, on the east by a portion of the 
same province and Hyderabad, on the south by the 
rivers Toorabudra and Wurda, and by Canara, and 

mm Canara harinGr boon !an^ in the possession of Carnata 
princes, obtained from them its present corrupt appellation. 
It is clear from Buciianan's account that there are in this pro- 
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on the west by the sea. It is about three hundred 
and twenty miles in length, and two hundred in 
breadth. The western portion of Bejapoor, especi¬ 
ally in the neighbourhood of the Ghauts, is ex¬ 
tremely rugged and mountainous ; but fowards the 
east the country expands into a fine fertile cham¬ 
paign, watered by numerous noble rivers. The 
banks of the Bheema, a river which flows through 
this part of the province, are celebrated for a fine 
breed of horses, which used to supply the best por¬ 
tion of the Mahratta cavalry. That part of Bejapoor 
which lies between the Ghauts and the sea is deno ¬ 
minated the Concan. 

The city of Bejapoor ««, anciently the capital of 
an extensive Musulrnan kingdom, and renowned 
for its vast dimensions and magnificence, is situated 
on an eminence, about twenty-six miles north of 
the river Krishna. It is now in ruins ; but its im¬ 
mense fortress, its stately and splendid mausolea, 
mosques, and minarets, some of which still remain 
entire, attest its ancient grandeur. 

Prom the Ghauts to the sea, the country gra¬ 
dually declines, and numerous streams, having 
their sources ia the higher lands, flow over and 
fertilize it; but there is no considerable river. 
Formerly the whole coast of the Concan, which is 

viiict^ other modea ot traDHportini^ goods than tliat mentioDed 
in «he text. “'I'he country looks well; lor even the greater 
part of the sandy height is enclosed, and planted for timber 
and fuel. Except where the cattle were forced to swim over a 
very wide river, called Mabuculla, the road was comparatively 
excellent. This river descends from the Ghauts, and in the 
rainy season brings down a great body of fresh water; hut 
where the road crosses, it is at this season quite salt. The 
tide goes up from the sea about three cosses; and canoes, in 
the rainy season, can ascend six cosses from the mouth The 
banks are well planted with cocoa-nut trees, which in Taiava 
teem confined to such places.’’ 

nn The Vixlapoor of our old Eiirnpean trareliers. Hamilton, 
vol. ii. p. 207; Buchanan, vol. iii. p. lOt. 
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bold and indented with numerous bays and har¬ 
bours, was greatly infested with pirates, whose 
principal haunts were W arree, Gheria, and Vic¬ 
toria on the Banncole river ; but the English have 
now succee’ded in clearing the coast and the sea of 
these miscreants. 

In the southern part of the Concan, two hundred 
and fifty miles south-south''east of Bombay, stands 
the city of Goa oo, where the Inquisition, introduced 
into India as an instrument of conversion, perpetra¬ 
ted in the name of religion the most odious atro¬ 
cities. The city of Bijanagur, of considerable an - 
tiquity, and formerly eight miles in circumference, 
is situated in the interior of this province. It was 
once the capital of the kingdom of Narasingha, and 
is said to have been distingushed for its splendour 
and magnificence. 

The province of Aurungabad, which lies to the 
north of Bejapoor, is bijunded on the west by the 


00 The Hindoi) name of tins eitv is Tissouri. Tieflwnthaler, 
Descrip, cle I’Inde, torn. i. p. 364. Srp, for au account of these 
horrors, Buchanan's Christian Researches, p. 156—182; and 
Delion’s Account of (he Inqnistion at Goa, whose descriptions, 
as Dr. Buchanan observes, are in general very accurate. When 
Buchanan visited the place in 1808, he put Delion’s book into 
the hands of tlie Chief Inquisitor. “He hud never seen it 
before, and began to read with eairerness. He had not proceed¬ 
ed far before he betraye<i evid' nt symptonis of uneasiness. He 
turned hastily to the middle of the book and then to the end, 
and then ran over the table of contents at the beginning, as if 
to ascertain the full extent of the evil He then composed 
himself lo read, while I continued to write. He then turned 
over the pages with rapiditv, and when he came to a certain 
place he exclaimed in a broad Italian accent, * Meudacinm, 
mendacium.’ 1 requested he would mark those passages which 
were untrue, aod we should discuss them afterwards, for that I 
had other books on the subject. * Other books,’ said be, and 
he looked with an inquiring eye on those on the table. He con¬ 
tinued reading until it was time to retire to rest, and then 
begged to take the book with him." Christian Researches, 

p. 167. 
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sea, on the east by Berar and Hyderabad, and on 
the north by Berar, Khaindeish, and Guzerat. It 
contains many celebrated cities, and is renowned as 
having been the original seat of the Mahratta 
power and the sc?ne of many memorable events. 
It was in all probability in the capital of this pro¬ 
vince that Aurungzebe, while viceroy of the Dek- 
kan, matured those deep-laid schemes which ulti¬ 
mately placed him on the throne of India, and ena¬ 
bled him to achieve an unenviable immortality. 

The fortress of Ahmednuggur, beautifully situated 
among the mountains; and Dowlutabad, a fortress 
formed of one isolated mass of granite, and of im¬ 
pregnable strength, are among the remarkable 
places of this province. But the objects which 
have chiefly attracted the curiosity of Europeans 
are the cavern-temples of Elora, probably natural 
caves in the rock, enlarged by art and formed into 
structures of vast height and dimensions, upon the 
face of which the principal divinities of the Hindoo 
Pantheon, with elephants, giants, and the symbols 
of the Brabminical worship, are sculptured pp. 
At present, however, these extensive subterraneous 
temples, upon which such prodigious expense and 
labour were once bestowed, are for some cause or 
another neglected by the natives, who neither main¬ 
tain priests there, nor visit them iti pilgrimage. 

To this province belongs the island of Bombay, 
situated in the eighteenth degree of north latitude. 
Bombay, once denominated the “ Grave of Euro¬ 
peans,” but now no longer unhealthy, lies exactly 
opposite the mouth of the Goper river, and com¬ 
mands a distant view of the lofty mountains of the 
Dekkan. The harbour is among the most comma- 
dious in the world, its admirable anchoring ground 
being protected by the laud from every wind that 

j>p Captain Seeley’s Wonders of Elura, &c.; Asiatie Se- 
earches, voi. vi. p, 389<~125. 
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blows. Though lying within the tropics, the climate 
of this island is seldom oppressively hut, the alter¬ 
nation of the land and sea breezes keeping up an 
almost perpetual freshness in the air; but the 
night dews, are copious, cold, and prejudicial to 
health. The former insalubrity of Bombay has been 
attributed to the cocoa nut woods, which once co¬ 
vered the greater part of the island qq ; but though 
in tropical climates it be not healthy to dwell in 
groves, whetlier of cocoa nut or any other trees, the 
malarig of Bombay arose from other causes ; the 
chief of which was the peculiar nature of manure 
used to fertilize the soil, consisting of the small 
fry of a certain kind of fish, abounding in the 
neighbouring sea, which was laid in trenches round 
the roots of the trees. This mass of animal matter 
putrifying rapidly, e.\haled a mephitic vapour, 
which was destructive of human life rr. 

The dry .season continues at Bombay for about 
eight months; and a trt'rpeudous thunder storm ss, 
called the '‘Eiehpanta,” from its force and violence, 
usually announces the setting in of the rainy sea¬ 
son, which is here regarded as the most agreeable 
portion of the year, and lasts from the end of May 
to the beginning of September. The innumerable 
moist exhalations ascending from the earth at the 
conclusion of the rains deeply taint the air, and 
render it unwholesome; and the inhabitants mi¬ 
grate at such periods to their upper apartments, 
where the effects of the malaria are less sensibly ’ 
felt tt. 

On the north of Bomb ly lies the larger island of 
Salsette, inhabited by a singularly wild race, who 
employ themselves in burning charcoal, but are 


qq Maito-Brun, vol. iii. p. 150. 

■ rr Grose's Voyage lo the East Indies, p. 49. 
ss Ibiii. p. 0*4, hi tt Ibid p. 64, 51. 
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scarcely at all known to Earopeans uu. This island, 
formerly separated from Bombay by a narrow strait, 
but now connected with it by a causeway, is about 
eighteen miles in length, by about thirteen in 
breadth; and, though at present uncultivated and 
covered with jungle, possesses a fertile soil, and 
was at some remate period a place of considerable 
importance, a fact amply attested by the remains of 
tanks, terraces, and flights of steps, together with 
extraordinary cavern-temples, covered with sculp¬ 
ture, which are found upon the island vv. * 

The province of Guzerat, three hundred and 
twenty miles in length, and one hundred and 
eight in breadth, is bounded on the south by 
Aurungabad, on the east by Khandeish and Mal- 
wah, on the north by Ajmere, and on the west by 
Cutch, the ocean, and a part of Mooltan. Guzerat, 
a large portion of the interior of which is covered 
with hills and jungle, is watered by noble and im¬ 
portant rivers, as the Nerbudda, the Tuptee, and 
the Sabermatty; and its sea-coast i^ crowded with 
small islands, and indented with numerous creeks. 
A considerable portion of the province is, however 
destitute of water, or is only supplied with it by 
means of very deep wells. The country appears 
more than usually level at a distant view ; but on a 
nearer approach it is found to be greatly intersect¬ 
ed by natural chasms and by the beds of rain- 
‘torrents that sometimes increase to the magnitude 
of rivers, on the banks of which ferries are esta¬ 
blished to float the passengers across in rafts or 
boats. The soil upon the whole is fertile, though 
little improved. 


uu Bishop Heber’a Journal, vol. iii. p. 87. 
vv Hamilton, toI. ii. p. 171, 
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Among the principal natural productions of 
Guzerat ww are horses, excellent bullocks, and 
draught cattle, hemp, indigo, and opium, in the use 
of which the natives of the northern districts in¬ 
dulge to fexcess. In all waste lands, more parti¬ 
cularly towards the frontiers of Malwah and 
Ajmere, are found numerous f^oves of babool 
trees, from the trunk and branches of which there 
exudes a species of gum, which among the Bheels 
and other wild inhabitants of the hills and jungles, 
forms An important article of food. Thick rows of 
this tree, planted round farm-yards and villages, 
serve, with their thorny and almost impervious 
branches, as an excellent defence against all wild 
beasts, except the lion, which, according to Hamil¬ 
ton, here abounds in the woods ; though Forbes, 
who long resided in the country, asserts that this 
terrible animal is no longer known in Guzerat, 
The villages in the cultivated and fertile districts 
are populous, and generally surrounded by groves 
of orange and ,tamarind trees, overshadowing the 
wells and tanks. Rows of bamboos sometimes re¬ 
place those of the babool as a village rampart, and 
are said to be no less efficient. 

The peninsula of Guzerat, two hundred miles in 
length, by about one hundred and forty in breadth, 
extends from the 21st to the 23d degree of north 
latitude. It projects between the gulfs of Cutch ^ 
and Cambay into the Indian Ocean; and numerous,’ 
rivers taking rise in its elevated centre, after en¬ 
riching and beautifying the country, fall on every 
side into the sea. One of these, the Ajee is re- 

wu> Forbes, who had spent the better part of his life in this 
province, thus describes its aspect and harvests:—“ In that 
delightful part of Hindoostan there are no ‘aiitrea vast, or de¬ 
serts idle.’ all is fertility and plenty ; the soil, generally rich and 
loamy, prixliices valuable harvests of batty, juarree, badjeree, 
and other arain ; with cotton, shrubs for oil, and plants for 
dyeing. Many pans yield a double crop, particularly th*- rice 
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markable for the ^old-dust which is sometimes found 
in its bed. The larger rivers receive a great num¬ 
ber of tributary streams and rivulets, by which the 
whole peninsula is to an extraordinary degree in¬ 
tersected. Several of these have poetical names, 
such as the Roopa “Silver Waves;” the 

Phooljer, “Studded with flowersand the Nagne 
“Serpentine;” and while their waters are clear and 
excellent, their banks occasionally present pictn- 
resque scenes of romantic beauty. 

The principal cities of Guzerat are BaroChe, Ba- 
roda, Cambay, Ahmedabad, the ancient, and Surat, 
the modern capital. 

The province of Cutch, one hundred and forty 
miles in length, by about ninety-five in breadth, is 
bounded on the east by Guzerat, on the north and 
west by Ajraere and Mooltan, and on the south by 
the gulf of Cutch and the Indian Ocean ; and consists 
of two remarkably distinct.portions, the one an im¬ 
mense salt morass called the Runn, the other an 
irregular hilly country completely insulated between 
the Runn and the sea. This latter division is de¬ 
ficient neither in fertility nor verdure, and whenever 
industry is unrepressed by the tyranny of the govern- 

and cotton fields, which are both planted at the commencement 
of the rainy season in June. The former is sown in furrows' 
and reaped in about three months. The cotton shrub, which 
grows to the height of three or four feet, and iu verdure resem¬ 
bles the currant bush, requires a longer time to bring its de- 
'licate produce to perfection. They are planted between the 
rows of rice, but do not impede its growth, or prevent its being 
reaped. Soon after the rice harvest is over, the cotton bushes 
put forth a beautiful yellow flower, with a crimson eye in' each 
petal; this is succeeded by a green pod filled with a white strin¬ 
gy pulp; the pod turns brown and hard as it ripens, and then 
separates into two or three divisions containing the cotton. A 
luxuriant field, exhibiting at the same time the expanding blos¬ 
som, the bursting capsule, and the snowy flaxes of ripe cotton, 
is one of the most beautiful objects iu the agriculture of Hindooi- 
tan.” Orient. Mem. vol. ii. p. 405, 406, 
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ment, is sufficiently productive. “ Throughout the 
interior it is studded with hills of considerable 
elevation, mostly covered with jungle, where the 
petty chiefs erect their strong-holds and dens, and 
from whence they look down on, protect, or plunder 
the intervening valleys. The principal towns are 
Bhooj, Mandavie, Anjar, Tbarra, Cuntcote, and 
Gutarra. There are many mountain streams, but no 
navigable rivers ; and all along the coast of the 
Runn, the wells and springs are more or less im¬ 
pregnated with common salt, and other saline ingre¬ 
dients XX.” In general, however, there is a defi- 
cienev of water, and the productions of Cutch have 
consequently never been equal to the consumption 
of its inhabitants. Mines of coal and iron have 
been recently discovered. 

The Runn, which forms the second division of 
Cutch, is a vast salt morass, the total superficies of 
which may be estimated at eight thousand square 
miles. Commencing at the extremity of the gulf of 
Cutch, of which it would appear to have been at 
one time a continuation, it sweeps round the whole 
northern frontier of the province, to the vicinity of 
Laepat Bander, on the Sankra or eastern branch 
of the Indus. Like the Bahr yy Faraouni, or Lake 
Tritonis, near the Lesser Syrtis, this prodigious fen 
may be traversed in certain directions, while in 
others its plashy or tremulous surface, yielding to 
the slightest pressure, presents insurmountable ob¬ 
stacles to the passage of caravans or armies. 
Though for the most part barren and uncultivated, 
the appearance of the Runn is distinguished in the 
dry season by an extraordinary variety of pheno¬ 
mena. Diminutive lakes of shallow water, long 
ridges of barren sand, patches of verdant pasturage. 


XX Hamilton, Description, &c. vol. i. p. 585, 58U. 
yy Dr. Shaw’® Travels, 4to. p. 126. 
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fields sasceptible of cultivation, and extensive 
sheet of saline incrustations, which in many nlaces 
resemble a fresh fall of snow, alternate with each 
other, and render this morass one of the most 
striking and extraordinary spots in* the world. 
Here the serab, or “ false water of the deserf’ 
{mirage), exhibits, during the dry season, its most 
magnificent illusions. The stunted saline shrubs 
and bushes are magnified to the size of lofty forest 
trees, waving, separating and uniting again ; armies 
seem to march over the flat; peaceful hamlets, shady 
groves, castles with embattled towers, rise, dis¬ 
appear and reappear in rapid succession on the 
salt bed of the morass, deluding or terrifying the 
way-worn solitary traveller. During the monsoons, 
or when the wind blows up the gulf, the whole of 
this immense plain is inundated, and resembles an 
arm of the sea ; and on the retiring of the waters, 
myriads of dead prawng, mullets, and other fish, 
are seen strewed over the surface of the mud. On 
the physical agents engaged in the formation of the 
Runn opinions are various, some supposing it to be 
effected by the overflowing of the Loni, while 
others, with more probability, regard it as the bed 
of a gulf, which, by some convulsion of nature, has 
been raised above the level of the ocean. The 
accumulated deposits of soil brought down perpe¬ 
tually by the rivers will probably at no distant 
peri^ exclude the waters entirely, the Loni here 
performing the part vyhich the Nile has so success¬ 
fully performed in Egypt. On the banks and in 
the small oases of the Runn, the wild ass exists in 
untameable fierceness, breeding in the wastes, and 
issuing forth in droves in montlis of November and 
December, when the brackish and stunted vegeta¬ 
tion of the desert is exhausted, to ravage the corn¬ 
fields in the plains. Apes, porcupines and vast 
flights of large birds constitute, with the wild ass. 
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the sole inhabitants of this dreary and desolate 
region zz. 

At a distance of about fifty miles from where the 
Loni falls into the Rnnn of Cutch, about the lati 
tude of 24"^ 30' it sends off numerous branches, 
which pursue a meandering course through a valle}’, 
and again form a junction with the river before en¬ 
tering the Runn. The portion of the country under 
irrigation from these rivers is called Nueyur. It 
is fertile in wheat, very populous as compared with 
the neighbouring countries, and studded with 
villages. The district is subject to the Raja 
of Joodpoor aaa. 

The district of Parkur, situated under the twenty- 
fourth degree of north latitude, and near the seventy- 
first of east longitude, is nearly inclosed on all sides 
in the Runn. It is now ruled by two Rajpoot 
chieftains, but its possession has often been a 
source of contention between the surrounding 
governments. There is no river or running stream 
in this district; but water and pastures are abun¬ 
dant, and the inhabitants subsist by tending herds 
and flocks, with which they wander one place to 
another, as their wants can be most readily sup¬ 
plied bbb. 

Bhooj, the capital of Cutch, is a strong but irre. 
gular fortress, surrounded by a wall, flanked with 
round and square towers, defended by heavy ar¬ 
tillery. Within, each house is a fort, standing in 
a lofty inclosure of stone, terraced, provided with 

sz Colonel Tod, Annals of Rajast’han, vol. i. p. 17, IS ; 
Fifteen Years in India, p. 349—352. Lieutenant Burnes’s 
Memoir on the BaHiern Branch of the River Indus and the 
Runn, in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Tol. iii. p. 650—688. 

aaa Barnes, in tlie Journal of Royal Geographical Society, 
vol. iv. (I. 102—106, 

bbb See Lieutenant Burnes, in the Journal of the Royal 
(Geographical Society, vol. iv. p. 92—102. 
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loop-holes, and generally enfilading the streets and 
approaches. Even the villages are fortified, and 
though they might not present very formidable oh 
stacks to a regular army and artillery train, are 
impregnable to the impetuous but undisciplined 
forces of the natives ccc. 

The province of Mooltan, which, in making the 
circuit of the empire, follows next after Cutch, is 
bounded on the north by Lahore, on the east by the 
great desert of Ajmere, on the west by the course 
of the Indus, and on the south by the Indian Ocean. 
Its greatest length falls little short of six hundred 
miles, and in breadth it varies from seventy to about 
one hundred and fifty miles. Within these limits are 
contained Bahawulpoor, Bhakar, Sinde, Tatta, and 
Chalchkaun. The soil in general throughout Mool¬ 
tan is arid, sandy, and barren, strongly impregna¬ 
ted with saline particles, and producing nothing be¬ 
yond a few stunted bushes, sufficiently hardy to 
withstand the influence of the soil. The heat is 
excessive, and seldom mitigated by refreshing show¬ 
ers or breezes, as it does not rain above three or 
four times in the year. But in the vicinity of the 
villages, which are said to be numerous ddd^ wells 
and artificial irrigation maintain a certain degree of 
fertility, and clothe the fields with cotton, wheat, 
and other grain. The camel eee, which nature has 
bestowed on desert regions in lieu of fertilit}', to 

cr.c Hamilton, vol. i. p. 685—595. 

ddd TiefFenthaler, tom. i. p. 115—120 ; Hamilton, vol. i. p. 
656. 

eee Volney has deecribed, with usual felicity, the structure 
and u»eB ot the camel, without whose aid many parts of the 
earth would he uninhabitable:—“ No creature seems so pecu¬ 
liarly fitted to the climate in which it exists; we cannot doubt 
but the nature of the one has been adapted to that of the other 
by some disposing intelligence. Desig^nine the came] to dwell 
in a country where he can find little nourishment, Nature has 
been sparing of her materials in the whole of his formation. 
She baa not bestowed on him the plump fleshiness of the ox 
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be the companion, and friend of man whose life it 
sustains, abounds in Mooltan, which likewise pos¬ 
sesses an excellent breed of horses, and a species 
of long-tailed sheep. The northern portion of the 
province bordering upon the Panjab, and within 
reach of the periodical inundations, is blessed with 
a high degree of fertility. The principality of Ba- 
hawulpoor, which, for a certain distance, includes 
both banks of the Indus, the Jhylum, and the Che- 

borse, or <jepbant; bat Hraitine herself to what is strictly neces¬ 
sary, she has given him a small head without ears, at the end of 
a long neck without flesh. She has taken from his legs and thighs 
every muscle not immediately requisite for motion, and in short 
has bestowed on his withered body only the vessels and tendons 
necessary to connect its frame together. She has furnished him 
with a strong jaw, that he may grind the hardest aliments; but, 
lest he should consume too much, she has contracted his sto¬ 
mach, and obliged him to chew the cud. She has lined his foot 
with a lump of flesh, which sliding in the mud, and being no 
way adapted to climbing, fits him only for a dry level and san¬ 
dy soil, like that of Arabia ; she has evidently designed him 
likewise to slavery, by refusing him every sort of defence 
against his enemies. Destitute of the horns of the bull, the 
hoof of the horse, the tusk of the ele^rhant, and the swiftness of 
the stag, how can the camel resist or avoid the attacks of the 
lion, the tiger, or even of the wolf? To preserve the species, 
tborefore, Nature has concealed him in the depth of the vast de¬ 
serts, where the want of vegetables can attract no game, and 
whence the want of game repels every voracious aniroal. Ty¬ 
ranny must hare expelled man from the habitable parts of the 
earth, before the camel could have lost his liberty. Become 
domestic, he has rendered habitable the most barren soil the 
world contains. He alone supplies all his roaster’s wants. The 
milk of the camel nourishes the family of the Arab, under the 
varied forms of curds, cheese, and butter ; and they often feed 
upon his flesh. Slippers and harness are made of his skin, and 
tents and clothing of his hair. Heavy burdens are transported 
by his means ; and when the earth denies forage to the horse, 
BO valuable to the Bedouin, the she camel supplies that defici¬ 
ency by her milk, at no other cost, for so many advantaaes, than 
a few stalks of brambles or wormwood, and pounded date ker¬ 
nels. So great is the importance of the camel to the desert, that 
were it deprived of that useful animal, it must infallibly lose 
.every inhabitant.” Vol. i. p. 388—398. 
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nab, is in many parts rich, fertile, and highly calti< 
vated; in others covered with low groves of tama" 
risk trees, which abound with wild boars, bog, deer, 
wild geese, partridges, and floricans. The Ooab 
Bhakar, like the western frontier of Egypt, has for 
many centuries been gradually deteriorating by the 
encroachment of the desert, by which it must ere 
long be swallowed up unless the progress of deso¬ 
lation be timely checked by man. The principality 
of Sinde, including Tatta, is by far the most impor¬ 
tant division of Mooltan. It at present includes 
both banks of the Indus, to the east of which the 
whole country, excepting two or three low hills, is 
as level as the sea. The district of Chandookee, 
around which the waters of the Indus flow in two 
great branches, is exceedingly rich and highly cul¬ 
tivated, and, notwithstanding the despotism of the 
government, yields a considerable revenue. The 
climate of Sinde, like that of most dry and barren 
countries, is pure and healthy, and the heats of 
summer are mitigated by cooling breezes from the 
west. In the Delta of the Indus, however, the cli¬ 
mate is sultry and trying to the human constitution, 
the thermometer ranging as high as 90° in March. 
The most remarkable towns in Sinde are Tatta, Hy¬ 
derabad, Sehwun, and Bukkur. The principal sea¬ 
port is Curachee. Chalkhaun, the least known di¬ 
vision of Mooltan, was until very recently, suppos¬ 
ed to be a mere sandy desert; but our conquests 
in Gnzerat have at length enabled us to dissipate 
this opinion; for though aridity be the general cha¬ 
racteristic of the soil, there are numerous cultivat¬ 
ed spots, upon which many hardy and warlike 
tribes subsist in savage independence. 

The city of Mooltan, which is supposed to be the 
Malli of Alexander’s historians, stands in latitude 
thirty degrees north, four miles from the left banks 
of the Chenab. It is enclosed by a fine wall forty 
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or fifty feet in height, and strengthened at regular 
distances with towers. It has also a citadel erect¬ 
ed on an eminence, and several remarkable tombs. 
From its vicinity, the mountains of Afghanistan, 
distant between seventy and eighty miles, are some¬ 
times visible. Mooltan is celebrated for its silks 
and carpets, though the latter are inferior to those 
of Persia; and the surrounding country, cultivated 
like a garden, and sprinkled with groves of neem, 
date, and peepul trees, presents a rich and highly 
varied landscape. 

The province of Lahore is bounded on the south 
by Mooltan, Ajraere, and Delhi; on the east by the 
northern mountains of Hindoostan; on the north 
by Cashmere-; and on the west by the waters of the 
Indus, which divide it from Afghanistan. Lahore 
consists of two nearly equal portions, extremely 
dissimilar in their nature: the Kohistan, or moun¬ 
tainous tract, which occupies the whole of the 
north-eastern division of the province; and the 
Panjab or great plain of the Five Rivers, which 
extends from the foot of the Himalaya to the In¬ 
dus. The climate is liable to great vicissitudes; 
the heat of summer, more particularly in the hol¬ 
lows and undulating sandy plains of the Panjab, 
being almost equal in intensity to what is ex¬ 
perienced on the shores of the Persian Golf ggg, 
where the whole atmosphere glows like a furnace ; 

Brun, following I know not what autboritiea, has 
erroneously applied the name of the PanjAb to the whole pro¬ 
vince of Lahore. Pr6cis de Geographic Universelle, tom. iv. 
P 46. 

ggg Bernier when accompanying the Court of Anrungzebe 
into Cashmere, experienced the full effects of a Panjkb sum¬ 
mer:—“As their motions were slow, they were overtaken in 
those burning hollows, which condensed and reflected back the 
rays of the sun like a vast burning-glass, by the heats of summer, 
which are there little less intense than on the shores of the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. No sooner bad the sun appeared above tbe horizon 
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while the northern division experiences in winter 
a degree of cold little inferior to that of the 
central countries of Europe. In these districts the 
landscape also has an European aspect, for the 
margins of the brooks and torrents are Fringed with 
willows, while dark woods of pine trees hang over 
the beetling cliffs, and cover the solitary recesses of 
the mountains. The natives, though ignorant of 
the method of extracting turpentine and tar from the 
pine, employ slips of its resinous wood as lamps. 
Fruits and vegetables are rare, the climate ITeing too 
hot for the productions of Persia, and yet too cold 
to bring those of India to maturity. Large beds of 
fossil salt are found in many districts, and the coun¬ 
try is supposed to abound in rich mines. The culti¬ 
vated portion of the northrrn division of Lahore con¬ 
sists, as in the coffee mountains of Yemen, of small 
flats which commencing at the summit of the hills, 
project at intervals one bejow another, like a range 
of semi-circular stairs. These fertile terraces are 
perpetually enriched by the periodical rains, which 

than the heat became insupportable. Not a cloud strained the 
firmament, not a breath of air stood upon the earth. Every herb 
was scorched to cinders; and throughout the wide horizon no¬ 
thing appeared but an interminable plain of dust below, and 
above a brazen or coppery sky, glowing like the mouth of a 
furnace. The horses, languid and worn out, could scarcely drag 
their limbs along; the very Hindoos themselves, who seemed 
designed to revel in sunshine, began to droop, and our traveller, 
who had braved the climate of Egypt, and the Arabian deserts, 
writing from the camp, on the tenth day of their march from 
Lahore, exclaims—‘ My whole face, hands, and feet are flayed, 
and my whole body is covered with small red pustules, which 
prick like needles. Vesterday one of our horsemen, who hap¬ 
pened to have no tent, was found dead at the foot of a tree, 
which he had grasped in his last agonies. I doubt whether 1 
shall be able to hold out till night. Ail my hopes rest on a lit¬ 
tle cords which I steep in water, and a little sugar, with four or 
five lemons. The very ink is dried op at the point of my pen, 
and the pen itself dropi from my band—adieu.” Lives of ce. 
jebrated Travellers. 
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wash down the lighter and finer particles of soil 
from the summit of the mountains, and the accu¬ 
mulating mass is preserved from sliding down the 
steep by vast buttresses of loose stones. In the 
narrow vallSys which separate the hills, rice is cul¬ 
tivated, but not in great quantities. 

The principality of Jessulniere, one bfthe Rajpoot 
states, is comprised between 2.'i—28° north latitude, 
and 69—72° east longitude. It occupies a space of 
about twenty thousand square miles. It is barren 
and unproductive, with little arable land, and better 
suited for pasture than agriculture; but neither herds 
nor flocks are abundant. Jessulniere has no rivers, 
and the periodical rains are scanty and uncertain. 
The city of Jessulniere is handsome, and has about 
twenty thousand inhabitants ; the country is thinly 
peopled, and the revenues are inconsiderable. 

Joodpoor, or Marwar, is the most extensive of 
the Rajpoot principalities, and one of the largest 
dominions now ruled by any native prince in India. 
The territory is situated beween 70° and 75° E. 
long, and 24° and 28° N. lat, occupying about 
seventy thousand square miles. The country is 
rich in valuable productions of the mineral and 
vegetable kingdom, and well peopled. The bulk of 
the population consists of Rajpoots; next to them 
in number are the Ghats, a tawny and powerful 
race of men, originally from Bicaneer and the coun¬ 
tries westward of Delhi. The country is inter¬ 
sected by torrents, which are dry in the fair season, 
but run with violence in the rains. Great quanti¬ 
ties of wheat are exported to Ajmere, Bicaneer, 
See. The present Raja of Joodpoor is Man Singh, 
who can trace the history of his ancestors back to 
the early part of the twelfth century : his revenues 
are considerable. The city of Joodpoor, the capi- 
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tal, is estimated at about fifty thousand inhabi¬ 
tants hhh. 

By far the most productive poition of Lahore is 
the Panjal), or “ region of tlie five rivers,” though 
even oftliis division the riclies and fertility have been 
greatly exaggerated. Excepting in the vicinity of the 
great rivers the soil is sandy, and in a great degree 
destitute of the nourisliing principle. East of the 
Jhvlum, or H^daspes, the country, a flat or wavy 
plain, is chiefly appropriated to pasturage, and sup¬ 
ports numerous herds of oxen and buffaloes ; while 
on the plain, Iving to the west, between theJhylum 
and the Indus, lunneii'-e droves of horses are pas¬ 
tured There are few tree.s Amritsir, the holy city of 
the Sikhs, is situated between tlie rivers Setlej and 
Ravee. Lahore, the capital, stands on the southern 
bank of the Ravee or Hvdraotes, which is here 
about three hundred vards broad. The great road, 
shaded by a double row of plantain trees, leading 
from Delhi to Pi rsia and Sainaikaiid,passes through 
Lahore, which, though fallen from itsancient splen¬ 
dour, still contains many spacious buildings and 
magnificent gatden.s. The ancient palace of the 
Mogul emperors, constructed of brick and faced 
with red granite, is one of the most superb edifices 
in the world. Viewed from the opposite bank of 
the river, with its magnificent facade, surrounded 
by parteries of all the rich and varied flowers of 
India, which here flourish in eternal spring, it rivels 
the hanging gardens of Babylon or the fairy crea¬ 
tions of the Arabian Nights. The interior of this 
vast structure is adorned with beautiful red granite, 
porphyry, lapis lazuli, and gold. Of all its nume¬ 
rous apartments, however, the most admired is the 
hall of the throne, the roof and walls of which are 
covered with mirrors of rock crystal, while along 
the gallery, which surronds it, there runs a trellis, 

hhh Burnes, in the Journal ot the Royal Geogr. Soc. vol, iv* 

JOo—129. 
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work of massive gold, with bunches of artificial 
fruit composed of pearls and jewels. In another 
chamber there is a bath of oriental agate in the form 
of a boat, and encircled with bands of gold. This 
bath, which will contain eight hogsheads, was used 
in the time of the Mogul sovereigns to be filled 
with rosewater m. About two miles north of Lahore 
stands the celebrated mausoleum of Jehanghir, 
which, though inferior to the Taj Mahal at Agra, 
is nevertheless a structure of striking magnificence. 

The -province of Cashmere, comprehended be¬ 
tween the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth degrees of 
north latitude, is surrounded by two ranges of the 
Indian Caucasus, which, after diverging consider¬ 
ably, and embracing the whole extent of the valley, 
again unite and become one. It is bounded on the 
north by Little Tibet, on the east by Ladhak, on 
the south by Lahore, and on the west by Pukhely ; 
and, including the mountains, is about one hundred 
and ten miles in length by about sixty in breadth. 
The traditions of the Hindoos respecting the for¬ 
mation of this beautiful valley greatly resemble those 
which prevailed among the Greeks about that of 
Thessely ; both being said to have been originally 
a lake enclosed by lofty mountains, which having 
been rent by the agency of earthquakes, suffered 
the waters to escape. Whatever was its origin, 
the Indian Tempe, though vaunted by less renown¬ 
ed poets, is no way inferior in fertility or beauty 
to the Thessalian. Fields clothed with eternal 
green, and sprinkled thick with violets, roses, nar¬ 
cissuses, and other delicate or fragrant flowers, 
which here grow wild, meet the eye on all sides; 
while, to divide or diversify them, a number of 
small streams of crystal purity, and several lakes 
of various dimensions, glide or sparkle in the fore. 

Hi Lpgoux de Flaix, Essais, tom. i. p. 147. 
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ground of the landscape. On all sides round arise 
a range of low green hills, dotted with trees, and 
affording a delicious herbage to the gazelle and other 
graminivorous animals; while the pinnacles of the 
Himalaya, pointed, jagged, and broken Into a thou¬ 
sand fantastic forms, rear their snowy heads behind, 
and pierce beyond the clouds. From these un- 
scaleable heights, amidst which the imagination of 
the Hindoo has placed his heaven, ever bright and 
luminous, innumerable small rivulets descend into 
the valley, and, after rushing in slender cmtaracts 
over projecting rocks, and peopling the uplands 
with noise and foam, submit to the direction of the 
husbandman, and spread themselves in artificial in¬ 
undations over the fields and gardens below. These 
numerous mountain torrents, which unite into one 
stream before they issue from the valley, may be 
regarded as the sources of the Jhylum, one of the 
mightiest rivers of Hindo/)stan. The beauty and 
fertility of Cashmere are equalled by the mildness 
and salubrity of the climate. Here the southern 
slopes of the hills are clothed with the fruits and 
flowers of Hindoostan ; but pass the summit, and 
you find upon the opposite side the productions of 
the temperate zone and the features of an Euro¬ 
pean landscape. The fancy of Bernier, escaping 
from the curb of his philosophy, ran riot among 
these hills, which, with their cows, their goats, their 
gazelles, and their innumerable bees, might, like 
the promised land, be said to flow with milk and 
honey. 

“The inhabitants of this terrestrial paradise, 
who were as beautiful as their climate, possessed, 
in the time of Bernier, the reputation of being su¬ 
perior in genius and industry to the rest of the 
Hindoos. The arts and sciences flourished among 
them, and their manufactures of palanquins, bed¬ 
steads, coffers, cabinets, spoons, and inlaid-work. 
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were r^owned throughout the East. But the fabric 
which tended most powerfully to diffuse their repu¬ 
tation for ingenuity were their shawls: those soft 
and exquisite articles of dress, which, from that 
day to this; have enjoyed the patronage of the fair 
throughout the worldjj^’.” 

No traveller ever enjoyed a more favourable op¬ 
portunity than Bernier of examining Cashmere. 
Attached to the train of Aurungzebe, every place 
was open to his curiosity, and his taste and habits 
led him ■carefully to scrutinize whatever came with¬ 
in the range of his observation. 

“ During the three months which he spent in this 
beautiful country he made several excursions to the 
■surrounding mountains, where amidst the wildest 
and most majestic scenery, he beheld with wonder 
the natural succession of generation and decay. At 
the bottom of many precipitous abysses, whither 
man’s foot had never descended, he saw many enor¬ 
mous trunks hurled down by time, and heaped up¬ 
on each other in decay ; wliile at their foot, or be¬ 
neath their crumbling branches, young ones were 
shooting up and flourishing. Some of. the trees 
were scorched and burnt, either blasted by the 
thunderbolt, or, according to the traditions of the 
peasantry, set on fire during the heat of summer by 
rubbing against each other when agitated by fierce 
burning winds. 

'‘The court, having visited Cashmere from mo¬ 
tives of pleasure, were deternjined to taste every 
species of it which the country could supply ; the 
wild and sublime which must be sought with toil 
and difficulty, as well as those more ordinary ones 
which lay strewed like flowers upon the earth. The 
emperor accordingly, or at least his harem, ascend- 

jjj Lives of celebrated Travellers, vol. i. p. 210, 211. I have 
here prefercd quoting what I had written elsewhere to the use¬ 
less task of repeating the same thing in different words. 
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ed the lower range of hills to enjoy the prospect of 
abyss and precipice, impending woods dusky and 
horrible, and streams rushing forth from their dark 
wombs, and leaping with thundering and impetu¬ 
ous fury over cliffs of prodigious elevdtion. One 
of these small cataracts appeared to Bernier the 
most perfect thing of its kind in the world; aad 
Jehanghir, who passed many years in Cashmere, 
had caused a neighbouring rock, from which it 
could be contemplated to most advantage, to be le¬ 
velled, in order to behold it at his ease. • Here a 
kind of theatre was raised by Aurungzebe for the 
accommodation of his court; and there they sat 
viewing with w'ondering delight this sublime work 
of nature, surpassing in grandeur, and by the emo¬ 
tions to which it gave birth, all the wonders of 
man’s hand. In this instance the stream was beheld 
at a considerable distance rolling along its weight 
of waters down the slope pf the mountain, through 
a sombre channel overhung with trees. Arriving 
at the edge of the rock the whole stream projected 
itself forward, and curving round in its descent, 
like the neck of a war-horse, plunged into the gulf 
below with deafening and incessant thunder kkk,’' 

Moorcroft, whose remarks on the natural pro¬ 
ductions and agriculture of Cashmere have recently 
been published in the Journal of the Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society, concurs in the opinion that Cash- 
mere has been formerly one immense lake, and he 
observes that the subsidence of its waters is dis¬ 
tinctly defined by horizontal lines on the face of the 
mountain. The nature of the composition of the 
highest and primitive mountains which form the 
great outer belt of the valley, Moorcroft had not an 
opportunity to examine ; but the rocks of the in¬ 
terior he found to be of secondary formation, and 

kkk Lives of celebrated Travellers, vol. i. p. 212, 213. 
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consistinj^ to a great extent wholly of indurated 
clay. “ The bottom of the basin,” he says, “ is 
covered with a deep coat of alluvial clay, which, in 
its progress towards the surface, is jnixed with 
vegetable earth; and the latter, under very slight 
labour, breaks down into a rich and most produc¬ 
tive mould ///.’’ 

From Cashmere, which is, in fact, an isolated 
spot, we proceed across the interjacent district of 
Kohistan to the small province denominated Setlej 
and Jumna, from the two great rivers between 
which it is situated. This province forms a por¬ 
tion of that Alpine country which, by Indian geo' 
graphers, is named Northern Hindoostan, and ex¬ 
tends in a waving parallelogram, slanting to the 
south, from longitude 77°, a little to the west of 
the Setlej, to the river Teesta, in longitude 88° 30’ 
E. beyond which, among the mountains, the Lama 
doctrines prevail. The division of this countr}' 
which, for brevity, I shall denominate the Province 
of the Jumna, is bounded on the north by the 
Himalaya mountains, on the west by the Setlej, on the 
south by Delhi, and on the east by the Jumna river. 
It may be estimated at about ninety miles in length 
by about sixty in breadth; and is divided into four 
principalities, twelve lordships, and fourteen petty 
cbiefships mmm. 

The province of Gurwal or Serinagur nnn, the next 

III Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. ii. p. 25 3 

mmm Hamilton’s Description of Hindostan, vol. ii. p. G02. 
nnn Captain Raper, who visited these countries daring his 
survey of llie Ganges, gives the following sketch of the valley 
of Serinagur;—“ On taking a view of Serinagur from a height 
it has the appearance of a double valley : one situated on a 
level with the river, the other on its banks, elevated about forty 
or fifty feet, and extending along the base of the mountain. 
The lower one, in which the city stands, has apparently been 
ormed by the receding of the Alacananda from the south 
hore; and although the period be too remote to ascertain the 
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division of Northern Hindoostan, is bounded on 
the west by the Jumna; on the north by the Hima¬ 
laya; on the east by the Dauli, Aiacananda, and 
Ratngang’i rivers, which separate it from Nepal ; 
and on the south by the great plain of the Ganges. 
The character and aspect of the country are thus 
described by Hamilton : —“ To the southward, 
towards Lolldong, the whole face of this country is 
an assemblage of hills, jumbled together in many 
forms and directions ; sometimes in chains running 
parallel to each other, and of no great extent, and 
often connected at their termination by narrow 
ridges, running across the valleys at right angles. 
The summits of these are usually narrow and of 
various shapes, and the distance between each 
range short; the velleys in consequence are so con¬ 
fined that in many parts it would be difficult to find 
a spot large enough to accommodate a corps of one 
thousand men. Some of these ranges are covered 
with trees and always green; others are naked and 

fact, the appearance of the ridge or bank, marking the con¬ 
cavity, would incline one to suppose that such has been the 
case: and that in its present progressive inclination it is gradu¬ 
ally returning to its former channel. From the bottom of the 
upper valley to the city is a space of three or four furlongs laid 
out in small fields and inclosures, with a few mango trees 
thinly scatterred among them. Opposite to the city the Aiaca¬ 
nanda divides into two or three streams, which reunite about 
one mile below. On one of the small islands are the ruins, 
of buildings which were formerly connected with the city. 
The aspect of the surrounding mountains is very barren; here 
or there a solitary tree may be seen, but the general features 
betray rocky and unfriendly soil; and the little vegetation 
that is produced upon them is soon parched up and dried. 
On the opposite side of the river several hamlets are seen 
situated along the foot of the hills, with which a communication 
is open by a Ihula west and a ferryboat to the east of the city. 
One of the largest of these villages is called Rani Hat’t, con¬ 
taining a temple sacred to Raja Iswara, at whose shrine some 
rites are performed in imitation of the mysteries observed in the 
temple of the Cyperian goddess.” Asiat. Res. vol. xi. p. 503. 
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stony, affording shelter for neither birds nor beasts. 
On the eastern borders of these provinces, among 
the lower ranges of mountains, are extensive forests 
of oak, holly, horse-chesnut, and fir ; and beds of 
strawberries are also seen, equalling in flavour 
those of Europe. From Lolldong to the Ganges 
the country forms, with very little interruption a 
continued chain of woody hills, which extend east¬ 
ward to an undefined extent. In these forests the 
elephant abounds, but greatly inferior in size and 
quality. to the Chittagong elephant, on which ac¬ 
count it is seldom domesticated. On the eastern 
borders there are hill pheasants among the moun¬ 
tains, but they keep near the summit and seldom 
venture into the velleys unless compelled by heavy 
falls of snow. Indeed but a small part of this exten¬ 
sive country is either populated or cultivated, a 
great proportion of its surface being left in undis¬ 
turbed possession of the wild animals ooo.” 

The kingdom of Nepal, the most extensive and 
important province of Northern Hindoostan, is 
bounded on the north by the Himalaya ppp moun¬ 
tains, which separate it from Tibet; on the west 

000 Description of Hindontan, vol. ii. p. C33, 634. 

ppp Of this country there is a curious account given in 
the Asiatic Researches, written by Father Giuseppe, Prefect 
of the Roman Mis.sion. “ Although the road,” says he, 
describing the entrance into Nep^l, “ be very inconvenient 
and narrow for three or four days at the passes of the hills, where 
it is necessary to cross and recross the river more than fifty 
times, yet on reaching the interior mountain before you descend, 
you have an agreeable prospect of the extensive plain of Nep4l, 
resembling an amphitheatre, covered with populous towns and 
villages. The circumference of tbe plain is about two hundred 
miles, a little irregular and surrounded by hills on all sides, so 
that no person can enter or come out of it without passing the 
mountains. There are three principal cities in the plain, each 
of which was the capital of an independent kingdom ; tbe prin¬ 
cipal city of the three is situated to the northward of the plain, 
and is called Cal’hmandoo ; it contains about eighteen thousand 
houses ; and this kingdom, from south to north, extends to tha 
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by Kumaoon; on the south by Delhi, Oude, Bahar 
and Bengal; and on the east by the principality of 
Sikkim. Its extreme length may be estimated at 
four hundred and sixty, and its breadth at one hun¬ 
dred and fifteen miles. This singular country con¬ 
sists of three parallel belts, of which the first, about 
twenty miles in breadth, is a portion of the Gange- 
tic plain. Next succeeds a region of nearly the 
same width, consisting of a series of small hills ris¬ 
ing behind each other like a succession of terraces 
until the more elevated gradually unite wkh the 
more lofty mountains of the Himalaya. Through the 
rocky valleys or chasms which separate these hills 
numerous streams, springing from the southern 
faces of the mountains, descend and spread fertility' 

distance of twelve or tliirteen days’ journey, as far as tlie 
borders of Tibet, and is almost as extensive from east to west. 
Besides these three principal cilie.s there are ttianv other larg-e 
and less considrahle towns and fortresses; one of them is Timi 
and another Gipoli, each of which Contains about ei^rlit thoiisand 
houses and is very pnpiiloiig. All these towns, both j'reat and 
small, are well built ; the lionses are constructed of brick, and 
are three or four stories liio^li ; their apartments are not lofty ; 
they have doors and windows of wood, well worked, antlarranq;- 
ed with great reornlmiiy. Tli# streets of all lindr towns are 
paved with brick or stone, with a regular d* cliviiy to carry off 
the water. In almost every street of the capital towns there 
are also good wells made of stone, from which llo- water passes 
through several stone canals for the public herufic. In every 
town there are large square verandahs, well built for the accom¬ 
modation of travellers and the public. These verandahs are 
called Pali; and there are al-so many of them, as well as wells in 
different parts of the country, for public use. There are also 
on the outside of the great towns small square reservoirs of water, 
laced with brick, with a good road to walk upon, and a large 
flight of Steps for the convenience of those who choose to bathe. 
A piece of water of this kind on the outside of the city of Cat'h- 
mandoo, was at least twrr humlred fet t long on each side of the 
square, and every part of its workmanship had a grrod appearance. 
Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 307, &c. 'I’he two priacipal works 
on this country are Kirkpatrick’s Account of the kingdom of 
Napal, London, IBll, 4to. ; and Francis Hamilton’s Account 
of the Kingdom of Nap&I, Edinburgh, 1819, 4lo, 
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and verdure throughout the country. Magnificent 
forests of saul (Shorea robusta), mingled with sisoo 
( Dalbergia sisoo ) and toon ( Cedrela toona) trees, 
stretch along the declivities of the minor eminences 
for a considerable distance into the adjacent plains. 
As you ascend, the forests exhibit a greater varie¬ 
ty, gradually putting on more and more of Alpine 
features, as the sombre pine mingles more freely 
with the mimosa and other trees of the plain. Par¬ 
rots, parroquets, and many other species of birds, 
abound in these woods, and are caught and taught 
to speak by the natives, who export them into Ben¬ 
gal, as the inhabitants of the Tyrol export Canary 
birds to all parts of Europe. Between the hills and 
the Himalaya fine cultivated valleys are sometimes 
met with; but, though fertile, they are generally 
neglected on account of their extreme unhealthi¬ 
ness. Some of these wild glens produce rattans 
and bamboos of enorpious dimensions; in others 
nothing but pines and oaks are found, while a third 
class ripen the pine apple and the sugar-cane. 
Others again produce barley, millet, and many 
similar grains. Peaches ^row wild by every rill, 
but never ripen; and the vines, requiring more 
care than is bestowed upon them, produce but in¬ 
ferior grapes. But the orange, which ripens in 
winter, is found in the greatest perfection in Ne¬ 
pal. Ginger, cardamoms, and grain of every kind 
are abundant, Cat’hmandoo, the capital, stands on 
the east bank of the Bishenmntty, four thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-four feet above the 
plains of Bengal. It is of inconsiderable extent. 
The most remarkable objects it contains are a 
great number of wooden temples, which, as well as 
those constructed of brick, appear to be in the 
Chinese style of architecture, with three or four 
sloping roofs. None but the priests and princess 
are admitted within the shrine. The houses are 
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three or four stories high, an indication that earth¬ 
quakes are not frequent; and the streets, which 
are exceedingly narrow, rival those of Benares in 
filth. The population may amount to about twen¬ 
ty thousand. 

The principality of Sikkim, a small and little ex¬ 
plored province, lying between Nepal and Bhotan, 
is situated entirely among the hills; and its pro- 
ductions, both vegetable and mineral, entirely re¬ 
semble those of Nepal. “ According to native 
authorities,” says Hamilton, “ there are en the 
Konki two marts, named Bilasi and Majhoya, to 
which the traders from the plains carry rice, salt, 
extract of sugar-cane, hogs, dry fish, tobacco, spi¬ 
rituous liquors, and various cloths. Before the 
Ghorkha conquest they also took oxen for the 
slaughter; but that tribe, being Hindoos, prohi¬ 
bited such sacrilege. The traders procured in re¬ 
turn from the mountaineers^ cotton, Indian madder, 
musk, and Tibet cow and bull tails. At Diraali, on 
the Balakongyar river, there is a mart or custom¬ 
house, consisting of a square surrounded by build¬ 
ings, into which the merchants and their commodi¬ 
ties are received, there being no other dwellings 
except those of the collector and his as.sistants. To 
this place the dealers from the low-country take up 
salt, tobacco, cotton cloths, goats, fowls, swine, 
iron, and occasionally broad cloth ; and in return 
bring back mungeet or Indian rubber, cotton, bees' 
wax, blankets, horses, musk, cow and bull tails, 
Chinese flowered silk, and rhinoceroses'horns qqq ” 

The city of Sikkim stands on the west bank of 
the Jamikuna river, which rises on the south side of 
the Snowy Mountains, and, opposite to the town, 
separates into two branches, that flow round an 
immense mountain, upon the summit of which there 
is a strong-hold named Tasidong. 

qqq^ Description of Hindostan, vol. ii. p. 270, 271. 
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The river Tista, which comes from the mountains 
in about 88° 32' E. long, from Greenwich, divides 
Sikkim from the territory of Bliotan, a mountainous 
tract, situated like Nepal on the southern declivity 
of the Himalaya chain; the highest part of which 
separates it from Tibet and the Chinese empire. 
The country is about two hundred and forty Eng¬ 
lish miles in length, from E. to W.; the width of 
Bhotan Proper does not probably e.^ceed forty or 
fifty miles. South from that is a hilly, but lower 
tract «f perhaps ten or fifteen miles in width which 
is occupied by Cachharis, Mech, and other rude 
tribes; and south from thence is a plain, which in 
different parts varies from ten to twenty miles in 
width, and which is chiefly occupied by Coch or 
Rajbangsis. The inhabitants, called Bhoteas, are 
Buddhists. A person who is considered as an 
incarnation of God, and who is named Dharma- 
Raja, is their nominal head, but the government is 
carrier! on by the Deva-Raja, his v icegereiit. 

Assam is situated towards the south-east of Bho- 
tan, and borders towards the .south west on Bengal, 
and towards the east and south-east on China and 
the Burmese empire. It is traversed by the Brah¬ 
maputra. Tiie extent of the territory of Assam, 
towards the north of this river is about two hun¬ 
dred and eleven miles in length, and from twenty 
to thirty miles in width. On tlie south side of the 
Brahmaputra, the length of Assam is only about 
one hundred and seventy-four, and its width from 
tw'enty-five to forty miles. The island of Majuli, 
formed by the Brahmaputra and Dihing rivers, 
which is about one hundred and thirty miles long, 
and ten or fifteen wide, also belongs to Assam. 
The principal towns are Rangpoor and Gobati. 
Gold is found in the sand at the junction of the 
river Donsiri or Donhiri with the Brahmaputra rrr. 

rrr See Dr. Francis Hamilton’s Account of Assam, in the 
Auuals of Oriental Literatare, p. 193—27S. 
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Having thus made the circuit of Hindoostan, I 
proceed to describe the central regions, commen¬ 
cing with the imperial province of Delhi. Bounded 
on the west by Ajmere and Lahore, on the north by 
Lahore and Northern Hindoostan, on the east by 
Oude, and on the south by Agra, its greatest length 
may be estimated at two hundred and forty, and its 
breadth at one hundred and eighty miles. The 
northern districts, overrun with forests and jungles, 
are thinly peopled ; and the land, though fer|ile, but 
indifferently cultivated. Though naturally inferior 
to Agra in fertility, the low lands produce, when 
properly irrigated, three crops of rice in the year ; 
indeed no portion of Hindoostan seems more sus¬ 
ceptible of improvement by irrigation, and it has by 
a very Judicious author been thought probable that 
an immennse extent of moving sand, now aban¬ 
doned to drought and barrenness, and menacing the 
surrounding regions with d^olation, might be agaia 
brought into cultivation. Numerous canals and 
streams, which formerly traversed the northern dis¬ 
tricts of Delhi, and among the rest the great river 
Saraswati, have long ceased to flow; though, with 
little comparative labour or expense, these rivers 
might be again conducted into their ancient chan¬ 
nels, and made to diffuse fertility and wealth over 
the province. Compared with Bengal and the 
Company’s old provinces, Delhi is but thinly peo¬ 
pled, says Hamilton, its inhabitants probably not 
exceeding eight millions. 

Tlie city of Delhi, the Indraprast’ha of the Hin¬ 
doos, is situated on the banks of the Jumna, in lat. 
28* 41' N., long. 77* 5' E. During the era of its 
splendour, it is said to have covered a space of 
twenty square miles, and in fact its ruins are at this 
day very little less in extent. What its population 
may have amounted to, when it was the capital of 
the Mogul empire, cannot now be ascertain- 
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ed sss. Hamilton is of opinion that the number does 
not exceed two hundred thousand. The modern city 
contains many magnificent ruins, and a great num¬ 
ber of mosques still in good preservation; of which 
the principal is the Jumna Musjeed, erectedjby the 
Emperor Shah Jehan. But the great ornament of 
Delhi is the imperial palace, constructed of red gra¬ 
nite, in a beautiful style of architecture. Its interi¬ 
or is adorned with gold, azure, and other splended 
ornaments. The stables were erected to contain 
ten tho'usand horses. In the vast suburbs of Delhi, 
among ether striking buildings, is the Godaie Kote- 
lar, the principal apartment of which, called the 

Hall of Embassies,’^ was lined throughout with 
crystal, and adorned with a lustre of black crystal, 
exquisitely wrought, which, when lighted up, caused 
the apartment to present on all sides the appearance 
of a conflagration. In this hall a peacock throne 
was still preserved in the time of Legoux de Flaix 
ttt, wholly difterent from that described by Bernier, 
and which was carried away by Nadir Shah uuu. It 
was of an oval form, and placed under a palm tree, 
which overshadowed it with its foliage. A peacock 
perched upon a branch near the summit, extended its 

sss. In the time of fiernier, Delhi was doubtless a magnifi¬ 
cent city, “ W hatever Asia could furnish of barbaric pomp or gor¬ 
geous show, was there collected together, and disposed with as 
much taste as Mogul or Persian art could give birth to. Domes 
of vast circumference and fantastic swell crowned the summits of 
the mosques, and towered above the other structures of the city; 
palaces, cool, airy, grotesque, with twisted pillars, balustrades 
of silver, and roofs of fretted gold; elephants moving their 
awkward and cumbrous bulk to and fro, disguised in glittering 
housings, and surmounted with golden howdabs; and gardens 
shaded and perfumed by the most splendid trees aud sweetest 
flowers of Asia; such were the principal features of Delhi.” 
Lives of celebrated Travellers, vol. i. p. 204. 

at Essais sur 1’ Indoustan, tom. i. p. 193. 

tiau “ II y avait, ” says the historian of Nadir, “ entre antres 

i tresors) un trdn'e en forme depaon, qui sembloit renlermertous 
es tr^sors de Kaikavus et les riefaesses de Dekianous, et don t 
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wings like a canopy over the throne. Both the palm- 
tree and the peacock were of gold, and the wings 
and leaves so delicately and exquisitely formed, 
that thay appeared to wave and tremble at the 
slightest breeze. The rich green of thff peacock’s 
feathers was represented by superb emeralds; and 
the fruit of the palm-tree, formed of brilliant Gol- 
cond a diamonds, mimicked nature so admirably, 
that the observer might easily have been tempted to 
pluck them. 

The gardens of the Shalimar, a mile in circumfe¬ 
rence, formed by Shah Jehan at an expense of one 
million sterling, are now, like all his other works, 
in ruins; and from these the view southward, as 
far as the eye can reach, is covered with the wreck 
of mosques, pavilions, and tombs, all desolate and 
decayed. About nine miles south of Delhi stands 
the Kuttub Minar, a remarkable column, two hun¬ 
dred and forty-two feet.high. Four balconies 
sweep round the pillar at different heights from 
the ground, and an irregular spiral staircase leads 
to the summit, which is crowned with a majestic 
cupola of red granite. It seems to have been in¬ 
tended as a minaret to a stupendous mosque never 
completed, and was erected about six hundred 
years ago by the Afghan emperor Kuttub Shah, 

les joyaux dans les temps des anciens empereurs des Inde^ 
etoient ^valu^s kdeux crores, chaqae crore (selon la computa¬ 
tion Indienne) valant cent mille lacs, et chaque lac cent mille 
roupies. II y avoient de plus des pgrles si parfaites et des dia- 
raans si brillans, qu’on n’avait jamais vu de seoiblables dans les 
tresors d’aucun inonarqiie du monde ; et le tout fat transport^ 
dans celui de Nadir Cbah.” Works of Sir William Jones, Vol- 
ix, p. 459. “ The throne was supported upon six large feet of 

massive gold, set with rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. But 
its principal ornaments were two peacocks, whose feathers were 
imitated by a crest of pearls and jewels. The real value of 
this throne could not be exactly ascertained, but it was estimated 
at four crores, or forty millions of rupees,” Lives of celebrated 
Travellers, vol, i. p. 202. 
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'Whose tomb, a hamble and inconsiderable build¬ 
ing vvv, stands a few hundred yards to the west 
of it. Kuttub Shah died in a. d. 1210. 

Oude, one of the smallest provinces of Hindoo- 
stan Proper, is bounded on the west by Delhi and 
Agra, on the north by Nepal, on the east by 
Bahar, and on the south by Allahabad. “ The 
whole surface of this province is level, and exceed¬ 
ingly well watered by large rivers, or by copious 
streams which intersect the country, flowing nearly 
all in a ^outh-east direction. When properly cul¬ 
tivated the land is extremely productive, yielding 
crops of wheat, barley, rice, and other grains, 
sugar-canes, indigo, poppies for opium, and all the 
richer articles raised in India. The air and climate 
are suited to the spontaneous generation of nitre, 
from the brine of which an inferior culinary salt is 
procured, by evaporating the saltpetre brine to a 
certain degree, which, although at first much con¬ 
taminated by bitter salt, maybe easily refined to a 
purer state. Lapis iazun is also a production of 
this province, the colour procured from which sells 
in England at about nine guineas per ounce www.” 

Lucknow, the modern capital, stands on the 
south bank of theGoomty. Its narrow filthy streets, 
in which two carts cannot pass each other, are sunk, 
in the quarter inhabited by the lower orders, at 
least ten or twelve feet below the level of the soil. 
The houses are of clay and of mean appearance, 
and every nook and angle swarms with beggars. 
In the better part of the city, however, there are 


wo Asiatic Researches, vol. is. p. 223—228 TiefFenthaler 
speaks of the tomb as that of “a Mohammedan hypocrite,” 
tom. i. p. 132, Bishop Heber, describing the Kutlab Minar, 
observes, “ it is really the finest tower 1 have ever seen, and 
most, when its spire was complete, have been still more beauti¬ 
ful.” Narrative, &c. voi. ii. p. 307. 

WWW Hamilton, Description, &c. vol. i. p 338. 
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some fine streets, handsome houses, and well-fiHed 
bazaars; and the palaces of the Nawab, the tombs 
and principal mosques, constructed in a highly 
ornamental style of architecture, with gilded roofs, 
display considerable splendour. “ The Imambar 
or cathedral,” says Bishop Heber, “ consists of 
two courts rising with a steep ascent one above 
the other. It contains, besides a splendid mosque, 
a college for instruction in Musulman law, 
apartments for the religious establishment main¬ 
tained there, and a noble gallery, in the midst of 
which, under a brilliant tabernacle of silver, cut 
glass, and precious stones, lie buried the remains 
of its founder, Assuf-ud-Dowlah. The whole is 
in a very noble style of eastern Gothic, and when 
taken in conjunction with the Roumi Durwazu, 
which adjoins it, of which I add a sketch from 
memory, I have never seen an architectural view 
which pleased me more from its richness and varie¬ 
ty, as well as the proportions and general good 
taste of its principal features arxx.” 

Oude,(in Sanscrit, Ayodhya), the ancient capital 
of the great Rama, situated on the banks of the 
Goggra, though now reduced to a shapeless heap of 
ruins, is still the resort of numerous pilgrims, who 
walk round the supposed sites of the temples, bathe 
in the holy pools, and perform the customary cere¬ 
monies. Valmiki, the great epic poet of Hindoo- 
stan yyy, has, as Colonel Tod remarks, converted 
this city into an Utopia; but, however exaggerat¬ 
ed, his description may be supposed to have borne 
some resemblance to the original. “ On the banks 
of the Sarayu,” says he, “ is a large country called 
Kosala, in which is Ayodhya, built by Menu, 
twelve yojanas (forty-eight miles) in extent, with 

*** Narrative of a Journey, &e. vol. ii. p. 51,62 ; Hamilton, 
vol. i. p. 347. 

yyy See R-im4yana, book i. ch. 5. 
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streets regular and well watered. It is filled by 
merchants, beautified with gardens, ornamented 
with stately gates and high arched porticos, fur¬ 
nished with arras, crowded with chariots, elephants, 
and horses*; and with ambassadors from foreign 
lands; embellished with palaces, whose domes 
resemble the mountain-tops, dwellings of equal 
height, resounding with the delightful music of 
the tabor, the flute, and harp. It was surrounded 
by an impassable moat, and guarded by archers. 
Dasaraf ha was its king, a mighty charioteer. There 
were no atheists. The afiections of the men were 
in their consorts. The women were chaste and 
obedient to their lords, endowed with beauty, wit, 
sweetness, prudence, and industry, with bright 
ornaments, and fair apparel; the men devoted to 
truth and hospitality ; regardful of their superiors, 
their ancestry, and their gods zzz.” 

The province of Baliar is bounded on the west 
by Allahabad and Oude, on the north by Nepal, 
on the east by Bengal, and on the south by Gund- 
wana. With the exception of a few mountain- 
ous districts, the whole of this extensive province 
is a plain, as fertile, highly cultivated, and popul¬ 
ous as any in Hindoostan. It possesses great na¬ 
tural advantages; a temperate climate, abundant 
water for irrigation, and a geographical position 

zzz Annals of Rajast’han, vol. i. p, 88, note. Abul FazI 
who loves to repeat the legends of antiquity, observes that “ in 
ancient times, this city is said to have measured one hundred 
and forty-eight coss in length, and thirty-six coss in breadth. 

It is esteemed one of the must sacred places of antiquity. Upon 
sifting the earth which is round the city, small grains of gold 
are sometimes obtained from it. In the Treta-Yuga, this 
city>wasthe residence of Raja Ramchnnd, who enjoyed the 
two-fold office of king and prophet. At the distance of a coss 
from the city, the river Gogra unites with the Sy, which con¬ 
fluence runs at the foot of the fort.’’ Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 

•32, 33. 
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which renders it the thoroughfare for the coiamerce 
of Bengal, and of foreign maritime countries, 
with the upper provinces of India. In several 
districts a parching west wind generally prevails 
daring the hot season : it blows however only by 
day, being succeeded at night by a cool breeze 
from the east. During the winter a blighting frost is 
sometimes experienced. Opium aaaa is the staple 

aaaa Of this oarcotic vast quantities are manufactured in 
India. The following is the manner in which the poppy is cul¬ 
tivated. " The poppy (papaver aomniferum) is plentifally 
cultivated both for making opium and on account of the seed, 
which is mnch used in the sweet cakes that are eaten by the 
higher ranks of the natives. In Aswaja (19th September to 
18lh October) dig the ground one cubit deep. In the following 
month smooth the ground, and divide it into small plots of three 
cubits square, separated from each other by small banks, like 
those of rice-fields, but neater and lower, and at the same time 
form channels winding through the plots, so that every one may 
have a channel rnnning past one of its sides. By this method 
any quantity of water which the plant requires is very readily 
conveyed to the whole. When the channels and squares are form¬ 
ed, the garden is dunged, and the poppy-seed sown. Over this is 
sprinkled a little more dung. At every span’s length, two seeds of 
the cossumba are then planted on the small mounds which sepa¬ 
rate the squares; or in place of cossumba, radishes are aometimes 
raised. Water is then given to every square, and once in four 
days this is repeated. After the plants have acquired strength, 
no preference is given to any particular time of the day for 
watering; but while they are very young, the morning is pre¬ 
ferred. In six or seven days the poppies will be two inches 
high : and then the gardener with a shell removes those that are 
superfluous, so as to leave them four inches apart. In twenty 
days they are about six incites high; the weeds must then be 
removed with a small hoe, and a very little dung must be given. 
In two months and a half the poppy is ready for making opium, 
and in three months the seed is ripe. It is not injured by ex¬ 
tracting the opium, which operation is performed by the gardeners, 
who sell the produce to the drug-merchant. When the poppies 
are ripe, the fruit is scratclied with a thorn, and the juice that 
exudes, after it has thickened by exposure to the air, is scraped 
off with a shell, and seems to be very good opium.” Buchanan, 
i. 295; iii. 444. As it dries it is formed into lumps, whjeh 
are wrapped up in coverings made of the flower-leaves of the 
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commodity of the country. Saltpetre, cotton cloths, 
sugar, betel-leaf, attar, and a variety of other 
flower-essences are also exported from Bahar. The 
principal cities of the province are Patna, which 
now exceeds both Delhi and Agra in extent and 
population; Bahar the ancient, and Gaya the mo¬ 
dern capital. The last-named city is divided into 
two very distinct portions; the old town, standing 
on an eminence, inhabited by the priests; and the 
new town, situated upon a plain, which is the resi¬ 
dence ef the laity. Here, according to the Euro¬ 
pean taste, the streets are perfectly straight and 
kept in good order, though unpaved, having a row' 
of trees and a footway on each side, with an excel¬ 
lent carriage-way in the centre. The old town is 
a strange-lookiug place. The houses, constructed 
of stone or brick, two or three stories high, are 
built in a very picturesque stile of architecture, 
with corners, turrets, and galleries projecting in 
the most irregular and fantastic manner. 

The province of Allahabad, two hundred and 
seventy miles in length, by one hundred and twenty 
in breadth, is bounded on the north by Oude and a 
portion of Agra, on the east by Bahar, on the south 
by Gundwana, and on the west by Malwa and 
Agra. Traversed in its whole extent by the Gan¬ 
ges, and in great part by the Jumna, which, being 
navigable, may be considered its great high roads, 

poppy, joined together by placing them, while fresh, on a hot 
earthen pot. Some women earn a subsistence by preparing 
these coverings, wliich are sent to the factory ready joined. 
In the evening, each capsule of the poppy, as it attains the 
proper degree of maturity, has a slight incision made in its 
whole length : and next morning what opium has exuded is 
collected. After two or three days, another incision is made 
at some distance from the first; and according to the size of the 
capsule it admits of being cut from three to five times; but 
the crop seasons last six weeks, as the capsules advance at 
dinereaut periods. Haniiiton, vol. i. p. 242. 
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Allahabad is upon the whole one of the most pro¬ 
ductive provinces of Hindoostan. The Bundelkund 
territory, which occupies the south-western portion 
of the province, is an elevated table-land, diversi¬ 
fied with high hills, in which are the st»ong-holds 
of numerous chiefs. This division possesses but 
few rivers: the Kena and Gogra are the principal. 
Agriculture therefore here depends wholly upon the 
periodical rains and upon wells. But to compensate 
for its inferior fertility, Bundelkund contains within 
its limits the celebrated diamond-mines of Bannah. 
The population of Allahabad, which is remarkably 
dense, is supposed to exceed seven millions. 

Pannah, the capital of the diamond district, sup¬ 
posed to be the Panasa of Ptolemy, stands on a 
barren rocky plain, above the Ghauts, and is still 
an extensive place. It is adorned with several 
handsome temples, in one of which there is an idol 
with a diamond eye of immense brilliancy and value. 
The whole of the table-land for several miles round 
the city is said to abound with diamonds. The soil 
from two to eight cubits in depth, is in some places 
of a red, in others of a brown colour, and where 
the diamonds are found, contains many small peb¬ 
bles. The greater number of the stones do not 
exceed a pea in size, though occasionally they are 
found, as large as filberts. The workmen, who 
are generally Rajpoots, amount on an average to 
about a thousand. According to their experience, 
it would seem that the generation of the diamond 
is here going on perpetually, and that fourteen or 
fifteen years is the term required by nature for com¬ 
pleting the process; for they assert that they have 
as much chance of success in examining earth which 
has lain undisturbed during that period as in turn¬ 
ing op fresh soil. 

The province of Agra is about two hundred and 
fifty miles in length, by about one hundred and 
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eighty in breadth. It is bounded on the north by 
the province of Delhi, on the east by Oude and 
Allahabad, on the south by Malwah, and on the 
west by Ajmere. North-east of the Jumna the sur¬ 
face of the country is in general flat, open and bare 
of trees, but towards the western frontier and south 
of the Chumbul it is more hilly, and covered with 
jungle. The climate is generally temperate, and 
during the winter considerable cold is experienced; 
but, like the other central regions of India, it is 
occasionally visited by hot noxious winds. Water 
is rather scanty throughout the whole of Agra, 
particularly towards the western frontier and to 
the north of the Chumbul, where except in the vici¬ 
nity of the large rivers, it can only be procured 
from wells. 

The imperial city of Agra, the ancient Mogul 
capital of Hindoostan, once renowned tor its extent 
and magnificence, is now falling into decay. From 
the minaret of Akbar’s mausoleum at Secundra, six 
miles north of the city, which commands a view of 
the whole circumjacent country for a distance of 
thirty miles, the traveller’s eye may take in the en¬ 
tire scene of desolation at once. The whole plain 
is covered with the ruins of ancient grandeur bbbb\ 
and in the distance are seen the mighty J umna half a 

bhhb This city was tlie birth-place of Ahul Faal, who thus 
speaks of its extent and maanificence. “ The river Jumna 
runs through it for five coss, and on both sides are delightful 
houses and gardens, inhabited by people of all nations, and 
where are displayed the productions of every climate. His 
majesty has erected a fort of red stone, the like of which no 
traveller has ever beheld. It contains alone five hundred stono 
buildings of surprising construction, in the Bengal, Guzerat, 
and other styles; and the artificers have decorated them with 
beautiful paintings. At the eastern gate are carved in stone 
two elephants with their riders, of exquisite workmanship. In 
former times Agra was a village dependant upon Byaueh, where 
Sultan Seconder Lowdy kept his court. Here his majesty has 
founded a most magnificent city.” Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p, 36. 
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mile broad, and the glittering towers of Agra cccc. 
The city rises on the banks of the river in 
the form of a vast semicircle, commanded by the 
immense fortress, which includes the imperial palace. 
This palace, which has been denominated one of 
the finest edifices in Asia, was erected by the em¬ 
peror Akbar. Like the city it is in the form of a 
crescent, and stands on the edge of the river, with 
a terrace in front, reaching down to the water’s 
edge: here, during the flourishing days of Agra, 
pleasure boats and barges were unceasing^' pour, 
ing forth their motley crews. The great square 
of the palace, planted with rows of plantain trees, 
and surrounded by a beautiful gallery, was adorned 
by six triumphal arches, which served as the en¬ 
trances to six noble streets. Along the facade of 
the palace ran two immense galleries,adorned with 
twenty-four columns of white marble, springing 
from pedestals of blue grajiite, and terminating in 
capitals of yellow mica. Of the interior, as it 
exists at present. Bishop Heber says, “ The hall, 
now used as the Dewanny Aum, or public court 
of justice, is a splendid edifice, supported by pillars 
and arches of white marble, as large and more 
nobly simple than that of Delhi. The ornaments, 
carving, and mosaic of the smaller rooms, in which 
was formerly the zen^nah, or ladies’ apartment, are 
equal or superior to any thing which is described 
as found in the Alhambra. The view from these 
rooms is very fine; at the same time that there are 
some adapted for the hot winds, from which light is 
carefully excluded. This suite is lined with small 
mirrors in fantastic frames; a cascade of water, al¬ 
so surrounded with mirrors, has been made to gush 
from a recess at the upper end, and marble channels, 
beautifully inlaid with cornelians, agates, and jas- 

cccc Hamiltoa estimates the population of Agra at less than 
sixty thousand souls, vol. i. p. 365, 
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pers, convey the stream to every side of the apart* 
nient dddd. 

The great province of Ajmere, or Rajast’han, is 
bounded on the north by Lahore, on the east by 
Delhi and'Agra, on the south by Malwah and Gu- 
zerat, and on the west by Mooltan. It is about three 
hundred and fifty miles in length, and about two 
hundred miles upon an average in breadth. Ra¬ 
jast’han is the collective and classical denomination 
of that portion of India which is “ the abode of 
prince^.'” Its surface is exceedingly varied. Let 
us, with Colonel Tod, suppose ourselves upon the 
summit of Mount Aboo (which, after the Himalaj a, 
is one of the most elevated spots in Hindoostan), 
and glance our eye from the blue waters of the In¬ 
dus on the west, to the withy-covered Betwah on 
the east. Looking in this latter direction, we have 
before us the chain of the Aravulli hills, stretching 
north and south throughout the whole length of 
Rajpootana, from the Vindhya mountains to the con¬ 
fines of Delhi, and dividing Mewar and the other 
mountainous districts of eastern Ajmere, from Mar- 
war and the sandy deserts of the west. The Ara¬ 
vulli mountains, which, for scenes of savage gran¬ 
deur, rival or surpass the western Ghauts, repose 
upon a basis of nearly sixty miles in breadth, and 
afford shelter in their inexpugnable fastnesses to 
numerous wild aboriginal tribes, who, from time im¬ 
memorial, have here maintained a fierce independ¬ 
ence and primitive simplicity of manners. 

“The general character of the Aravulli is its pri¬ 
mitive formation; granite reposing in variety of an¬ 
gle (the general dip is to the east) on massive, com¬ 
pact, dark blue slate, the latter rarely appearing 
much above the surface or base of the superincum¬ 
bent granite. The internal valleys abound in varie¬ 
gated quartz and a variety of schistus slate of eve. 
dddd Narrative, &c. vol. ii. p. 338. 
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ry hue, which gives a most singulac appearance to 
the roofs of the houses and temples when the sun 
shines upon them. Rocks of gneiss and of sieuite 
appear in the intervals ; and in the diverging ridges, 
west of Ajrnere, the summits are quite dazzling with 
the enormous masses of vitreous rose-coloured 
quartz.” Mines of copper and tin, the latter yield¬ 
ing a large portion of silver, abound. Prom the 
Aravulli, eastward, the country is a lolty table-land, 
or rather a succession of steppes, resembling those 
of Tartary. At Rinthumboor the plateau breaks 
into lofty ranges, their whole summits sparkling in 
the sun; cragged, but not peaked, and preserving 
the characteristic formation, though disunited from 
the mass. “ Distinguished as is this elevated re¬ 
gion in the surface of Central India, its summit is 
but little higher than the general elevation of the 
Vindhj-a, and upon a level with tim valley of Oodi- 
poor and base of the Aravulli. The slope or de¬ 
cent, therefore, from both these ranges to the skirts 
of the plateau is great and abrupt, of which the 
most intelligible and simple proof appears in the 
course of these streams. Few portions of the globe 
attest more powerfully the force exerted by the ac¬ 
tion of waters to subdue every obstacle than a view 
of the rock-bound channels of these streams in this 
adamantine barrier. Four streams—one of which, 
the Chumbul, would rank with the Rhine and al¬ 
most with the Rhone—have here forced their way, 
laying bare the stratification from the water’s level 
to the summit, from three to six hundred feet in 
perpendicular height, the rock appearing as if 
chiselled by the hand of man. Here the geologist 
may read the book of nature in distinct character; 
few tracts (from Rampoora to Kotah) willbe found 
to be more interesting to him, to the antiquary, or 
totheloverof nature in her most rugged attire ee«e.” 

eeet CuIodcI Tod, Annuls of Kajas’ilian, vol, i. p. 12—14. 
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West of the Shakhavat frontier, and north of the 
salt river Loni, the whole of Ajniere is a sandy 
waste, which becomes more and more barren as 
you approach the valley of the Indus. The states 
of Jodpoor and Jessulmere, some account of which 
was given above, are situated in this sandy plain. 
The last is every where encircled by the desert, 
and the fertile district which surrounds the capital, 
producing wheat, barley, and even rice, may be 
regarded as an oasis in the midst of desolation. 
Various other spots remarkable for their fertility 
are found scattered at wide intervals through the 
waste. Natron beds, salt lakes, and quarries of 
beautiful jasper also diversify these dismal plains, 
which the Hindoos significantly denominate the 
“ region of death ffff.” 

The province of Malwah, two hundred and twen¬ 
ty miles in length by about one hundred and fifty 
in breadth, is bounded on the north by Ajmere 
and Agra, on the ea.st by Allahabad and Gund- 
wana, on the south by Khandeish and Berar, and 
on the west by Ajmere and Guzerat. It forms a 
portion of the lofty plateau of Central India gggg, 
but, notwithstanding its elevation, surpasses all 
the adjacent provinces in fertility, the soil bein^ 
a rich black mould, producing cotton, opium, indi¬ 
go, tobacco, and corn. Numerous herds of cattle 
are likewise pastured on the plains. The climate 
is temperate and favourable to the production of 
fruits. Malwah possessing no navigable rivers, 
all its commerce is conducted by land-carriage. 
Oojien (or Ujjayint), on the river Sipra, in this 

fflf Uubl (lie publication of Colonal Tod’s Annals, the pro¬ 
vince of .Ajmere was a kind of terra incognita ; but the states 
which he described are now or ou^ht to be as well known 
as Bengal. It were to be wished that every part of India 
possessed so able and so interesting an historian. 

gggg Sir John Malcolm’s Memoir on Central India, vol. i. p. 
3 O—.514; Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, vol. iv. p. 21, 189. 
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province, a city founded in the remotest antiquity, 
is celebrated in the Puranas, and mentioned in the 
‘ Periplus of the Erythraean Sea,’ as well as by 
Ptolemy, under the name of Ozene. It was the 
first meridian of the Hindoo astronomers hhhh. 

Khandeish, included within the limits of that 
portion of India which has been denominated the 
Dekkan, or “ tlie south,” is bounded on the north 
by the course of the Nerbudda, which separates it 
from Malwah; on the west by Guzerat, on the 
south by Aurungabad and Berar, and on ihe east 
by Berar and Gundwana. It is two hundred 
and ten miles in length and eighty in breadth. 
Khandeish formed one of the original provinces of 
the Mahratta empire, and its broken, rocky, irregular 
surface is thickly studded with fortresses. In the 
vicinity of the Taptee river the country is strange¬ 
ly intersected by deep wild ravines, which some¬ 
times wind along for several miles. The highways 
frequently lead through the bottom of those chasms, 
where dense clouds of dust, whirled along by the 
wind, almost suffocate the traveller. 

The province of Berar is bounded on the north 
by Khandeish and Malwah, on the east by Gund¬ 
wana, and on the south and west by Beeder, 
Khandeish, and Aurungabad. It consists princi¬ 
pally of an elevated valley, to which you ascend 

hhhh Hamilton’sDegoription, vol. i. p. 738. Abul Pazj, de¬ 
scribing Malwah, observes “ The rivers Nerbudda, Supera (the 
Sipra?), Kalisindh, Reero, and Lowd; flow through this soobah, 
and you cannot travel two or three coss without meeting with 
streams of good water, whose banks are sheded by the wild 
willow, and the other trees; and decorated with the hyacinth, 
and other beautiful and odoriferous flowers. Here are abundance 
of lakes, and verdant plains ornamented with innumerable mag¬ 
nificent and elegant buildings. The climate is so temperate, 
that in winter there is no occasion for warm clothing, nor is it 
necessary in summer to cool the water with saltpetre; but in 
the four rainy months the night air is cold enough to render a 
ijuilt necessary.” Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 39, 40. 
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by a chain of ghauts or mountain passes. Of 
these ghauts, the greater number are impassable 
for carriages, laden camels or bullocks, and many 
are mere . pathways leading over the hills. The 
high grounds are generally bare of trees. In the 
valley the soil, though badly cultivated, is naturally 
rich, spontaneously producing a fine grass. The 
principal productions of the cultivated districts are 
wheat, Indian corn, peas, vetch -s, and flax. 

Gundwana, one of the largest provinces of Hin- 
doostah, is bounded on the west by Khaiideish, 
Berar, and Beeder; on the north by Bahar and 
Allahabad, on the east by Bahar and Orissa, and 
on the south by Orissa and Hyderabad. Its length 
may be estimated at about four hundred, and its 
breadth at nearly three hundred miles. A large 
portion of this province is mountainous, wild, bar¬ 
ren, unhealthy, and, in consequence, thinly inhabi¬ 
ted. Those districts which have remained in the 
possession of the native Goands, are still, to bor¬ 
row the words of Hamilton, a primeval wilderness. 

“ The country occupied by the native Goands 
remains for the most part a primeval wilderness, 
its human inhabitants being scarcely superior to 
the beasts with which they are intermixed, A 
great majority of this miserable tribe exist merely 
in a state of nature, and are probably the lowest 
in the scale of civilization of all the natives of India. 
Having been driven by their invaders from the 
plains to the unwholesome fastness of the more 
elevated regions, they frequently descend during 
the harvest to the low lands, and plunder the pro¬ 
duce of their ancient inheritance. In the course of 
the last half century the increasing appetite of the 
wild Goands for salt and sugar, has tended more 
to promote their civilization than any other circum¬ 
stance. The sea air is said to be as fatal to their 
temperament as that of the hill to the inhabitants 
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of the adjoininar plains. The Goands are Ffindoes 
of the Brahminical sect, that sacred tribe having 
candescended to officiate as spiritnal directors to 
some of their chiefs, but they retain many of their 
impure customs, and abstain from no flesh, except 
that of the ox, cow, and bull iiii.” 

Beeder is bounded on the north by Aurunsabad 
and Berar, on the east by Gundwana, on the south 
by Hyderabad, and on the west by Aurungabad 
and Beejapoor. The face of the country is hi|ly and 
uneven, and intersected by numerous small rivers 
which fertilize the soil. It was formerly, under 
the old Hindoo government, highly populous ; but 
the days of its prosperity have long passed away, 
and, compared with the British provinces, it is 
now thinly inhabited. 

The province of Hyderabad, two hundred and 
eighty miles in length, by one hundred and ten in 
average breadth, is bounded on the north by Bee¬ 
der, on the east by Gundwana, on the Sooth by the 
Circars and Balaghaut, and on the west by Beeder 
and Beejapoor. It is an elevated table-land of ver}-^ 
uneven surface, and the cold during three months 
of the year is considerable, the thermometer being 
frequently so low as forty-five or even thirty-five 
degrees of Fahrenheit, throughout the whole of 
that period. Though intersected by numerous 
streams and rivers, none of which, however, are 
navigable, the soil of Hyderabad is dry. Cultiva¬ 
tion is repressed by misgovernment. and ruined 
towns, villages, and inclosures every where indicate 
the progress of despotism. Hyderabad, the capi¬ 
tal of the Nizam’s dominions, formerly Baujnuggur, 
is an extensive and highly populous city.' By old 
travellers it was commonly denominated Golconda, 
from the fortress of that name erected in its neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and in the time of Tavernier was fa- 

iiii HatniUon':! Uescription of India, vol. ii. p. 6, 7. 
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mous for the beauty of its inhabitants. Golconda, 
once the capital of an extensive kingdom, and a ce¬ 
lebrated diamond mart, is now principally used as 
a state prison jjjj. 

The Balaghaut ceded Districts are bounded on 
the west and north by Beejapoor and Hyderabad, 
on the east by the Circars and the Carnatic, and on 
the south by Salem and the Mysore. Its principal 
rivers are the Krishna and the Tumbudra. The soil 
is generally fertile, particularly the table-land, 
which, *when properly brought into cultivation, re¬ 
quires but one ploughing in twenty years. Indeed 
the farmer in many cases ploughs his field but once 
during his life time. This rich black mould contains 
no vestiges of decayed vegetation, but alternates 
abruptly with red soil, and is found among rocks 
where the trees never could have existed. The 
rains are uncertain, but generally fall in Septem¬ 
ber and October. The storms of war, which have 
often swept over this province, have destroyed its 
fine groves and woods, and rendered the planting 
of trees, particularly of palmyras, an indispensable 
duty of government The general aspect of the 
country is rugged and wild, like the character of 
the inhabitants, a bold manly race, who for ages 
bravely maintained their independence with their 
sword. Upwards of fifty thousand wells, of which 
many thousand have been suffered to go out of re¬ 
pair, have been sunk in these districts, for purposes 
of irrigation. 

The Mysore, an extensive province of Southern 
India, two hundred and ten miles in length, by 
about one hundred and forty in breadth, is a lofty 
table-land, nearly three thousand feet above the le¬ 
vel of the sea. This lofty plain is enclosed between 
the eastern and western Ghauts, which lean like 

jjj Lives of celebrated Travellers, vol. i. p. 176 ; Hamilton, 
Tol. ii. p. 141. 
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so many vast buttresses against the plateau, and 
prevent its surface from sliding into the oceati. No 
other country of equal extent within the tropics 
enjoys so temperate and healthy a climate as the 
Mysore. The force of the monsoons which deluge 
the wastes of Coromandel and Malabar, is on both 
sides broken by the Ghauts; and the rain which 
falls is merely sufficient to clothe the fields in per ¬ 
petual verdure, and preserve an agreeable tempera¬ 
ture in the air. The principal productions of this 
province are rice, raghi {Cynosurus corocanus), 
sesamum orientale, the sugar-cane, and the castor- 
oil plant (Ricinus commtmis). Cocoa-nut trees are 
here so numerous that in many districts they re¬ 
semble forests. Seringapatara, the modern capi¬ 
tal, stands upon an island in the Caveiy, which is 
here a large and rapid river. 

Salem, a small province of Southern India, at 
present comprehends within its jurisdiction the 
adjacent territory of Barramahal. Placed on the 
summit of the table-land be ween the Ghauts, it 
enjoys, like the Mysore, a temperate and salubri¬ 
ous climate. The principal productions are Indian 
corn and rice, and there are generally two harvests 
in the year; the first in April, and the second in 
September. This province contains a large pro¬ 
portion of waste lands. 

The province of Coimbatore, likewise situated on 
the lofty table-land of the Dekkan, is about fifty miles 
in length and forty-five in breadth. Its remarkably 
undulated surface is in some places not more than 
four or five hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, whilst in others it rises prodigiously, the 
Cumbetarine hill being between five and six thou¬ 
sand feet above the same level. From Coimbatore 
the usual descent through the western Ghauts into 
Malabar, is by an extraordinary funnel-shaped 
pass, or opening between the mountains, which, 
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being seven miles in breadth at its exit from the 
plateau, spreads continually to the right and left 
for a distance of thity-one miles, until upon meet¬ 
ing with the Malabar plain it presents a mouth of 
fifteen or sixteen miles in breadth. This opening 
affo.rds the north-west and south-west winds a free 
passage from the coast into theinterior. Coimbatore 
is watered by numerous rivers. Though includ¬ 
ing some marshes, waste, and jungles, the soil is 
generally dry and fertile. During the first months 
of sprinfr the dew are heavy, while thick white 
fogs enshroud the mountains, and hang upon the 
plains, until a late hour in the morning. Here, as 
elsewhere in India, the hills are in many places 
haunted by malaria; but the climate in general, 
though hot, is not unhealthy. Immediately towards 
the north of the gap of Coimbatore is situated the 
group of the Neil Gherry (Nila Giri), or Blue 
Mountains, which form the southern extremity of the 
table-land of the Mysore, and rise to an elevation 
of about nine thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. The climate of this high region is cool 
and delightful, and the vegetation is analogous to 
the Flora of Europe rather than to that of the tro¬ 
pical plains around it. The inhabitants are a peace¬ 
able and harmless race of men, who subsist 
partly on agriculture and partly on the tending of 
docks and herds kkkk. 

The island of Ceylon, or Singhala, which, though 
divided by a considerable strait from the con¬ 
tinent, once perhaps formed a continuation of it, 
seems to be necessarily included in a description 
of India. Its length is about two hundred and 
seventy, and its greatest breadth about one hun¬ 
dred and forty-five miles. Viewed from the sea, 
south- eastern coast of Ceylon presents a pictu- 

kkkk See Captain Harkneaii, Description of the Inhabitants 
"of the Neil Gherry Hills; London, 1832, 8vo. 
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resque aspect. Hills rise behind hills—some verdant 
and beautiful, others, like the Swiss Alps, 
huge, rocky, barren, and of extraordinary shapes, 
resembling ancient castles, ruined battlements, and 
pyramids of great altitude. From this rocky moun¬ 
tainous barrier which Ceylon presents to the Indi¬ 
an Ocean, and which occupies a large extent of 
territory, the surface of the island, as you proceed 
northward, sinks gradually in the extensive plains, 
in which, excepting the Trincomalee hills, there 
are no elevations exceeding three hundced feet 
above the level of the sea. Ceylon is watered by 
numerous rivers, and, although so near the equator, 
is not subject to excessive heats, the air being con¬ 
stantly refreshed by breezes from the sea. These 
however, are prevented by lofty mountains from 
penetrating into the interior, where consequently 
the atmosphere is inflamed and stagnant, except 
when disturbed by casual currents of wind. A 
succession of cocoa-nut gardens covers a large por. 
tion of the southern shore, while on the northern 
parts of the island, contiguous to the Coromandel 
coast, the beautiful palmyra adorns the landscape. 
Ceylon produces cardamoms, coffee, areca-nuts, 
tobacco, and a great variety of the finest woods, 
such as calamander, homander, ebony, viam, and 
sappan wood; and the tamarind, tulip, and cotton 
trees. Its fruits and flowers are luxuriantly rich 
and beautiful. But its most remarkable produc¬ 
tions are cinnamon, pearls, and rubies. Amidst 
this profusion of natural riches, Ceylon teems with 
reptiles, particularly snakes, some of which are 
thirty feet in length. Alligators as thick as the 
body of a horse, and little inferior in length to the 
crocodile of Nubia, are likewise found in the rivers; 
and the woods and thickets abound with guanas, 
toads, blood-suckers, leeches, flying lizards, and 
every species of tropical insects llll. — Ibid, 
nil Hamilton, vul. ii. p. 485—491. 
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ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF THE HINDOOS. 

Having described as briefly as possible the 
country in which the Hindoos reside, we turn to 
the origin and antiquity of the people themselves. 
From the researches which have hitherto been 
instituted by oriental scholars into the literature 
of fndia, it seems sufficiently clear that the Hin¬ 
doos, notwithstanding the high antiquity of some 
of their literary monuments, possess no historical 
works of any very ancient date. Whatever pro¬ 
gress in civilization they may have made in the 
early ages of the world, the era of their establish¬ 
ment in India, the primitive form of their religion 
and government, and all that succession of great 
events which constitute the public history of a 
people, up to a comparatively recent period, must 
therefore for ever remain unknown. The pro¬ 
digious antiquity to which the Brahmins lay claim, 
without proof of any kind, monumental or histo¬ 
rical, is a delusion, designed to impose upon a 
credulous people. Of the origin of their institu¬ 
tions, and the ancient history of their race, they 
are utterly ignorant. A few vague traditions of 
remote antiquity are all that remains to guide us 
in our inquiries concerning the origin and pri¬ 
meval country of this extraordinary people, among 
whom vanity and a passion for the marvellous, 
have actively concurred in casting a veil of im¬ 
penetrable obscurity over historical truth. 

The Hindoos do not, like the ancient Athenians, 
pretend to be Autochthones, or sprung from the 
soil in the very country which they inhabit. There 
was, they acknowledge, a time when India was un¬ 
peopled, when the children of Brahma inhabited 
another country, less beautiful, perhaps, and less 
fertile than their present abode, but still regarded 
with religious veneration as the birth-place and 
cradle of their'race. This country, the geography 
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and exact position of which have long been oblite¬ 
rated from their memory, they suppose to be si¬ 
tuated some where in the north, about the roots of 
the Hindoo Koosh or Indian Caucasus. Here 
among the pinnacles of Mount Himavan a they sup¬ 
pose their great patriarch Menu Vaivaswata (“ the 
sun-born ’’) to have disembarked with the seven 
famous sages from the ark, where those eight per. 
sons had been preserved by Vishnu from the uni¬ 
versal deluge, in which all the rest of mankind had 
perished. Here Menu and his family took up their 
abode, on Mount Suraeru, or the Holy Meru,” 
from whence, when considerably multiplied, his 
posterity descended to the plains. 

According to these traditions, which are in per¬ 
fect consistency with the Hebrew scriptures and 
the opinions of many eminently learned njen, the 
country first peopled after the flood was situated 
in- that part of the great central plateau of Asia 
which abuts upon the Himalaya mountains ; that 
is, in Tibet. Of this country a very erroneous 
opinion is sometimes entertained. It is supposed 
to be wild, rugged, and savage, as its inhabitants. 
Few European travellers have visited it. Cir¬ 
cumstances unconnected with the physical nature 
of the country, a jealous despotism, and that bar¬ 
barism which invariably follows hard upon the 

a Creuzer considers Northern India, or rather the lofty pla¬ 
teau abutting on the Himalaya, in wiiich tiie four great rivers 
—the Amu, the Brahmaputra, the Jihoon, and the Indus—take 
their rise, as the cradle of the human race ; from whence, as 
from a luminous centre, the light of knowledge has spread over 
the earth. Religions de I’Antiquite, tom. i. p. 133—136. 
Blumenbach, in his classification of the varieties of the human 
species, considers the Hindoos as a portion ot (he Caucasian 
family, which, in his opinion, comprehends all the nations of 
Europe, except the Finns and Laplanders ; all the Asiatics in- 
habiting between the Obey, the Caspian Sea, and the Ganges ; 
and the various nations of Northern ^Africa. Del’UuitIde 
I’Espfece Hutnaine, p. 286 . 
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heels of political debasement, have sarrountJed 
it with an almost impenetrable barrier, at least 
as regards Europeans. “ M. de Guignes, ” says 
Sir William Jones, “whose great work on the 
Huns abounds more in solid learning than in rheto¬ 
rical ornaments, presents us, however, with a magni¬ 
ficent image of this wild region, describing it as a 
stupendous edifice, the beams and pillars of which 
are many ranges of lofty hills, and the dome one 
prodigious mountain, to which the Chinese give the 
epithet of celestial A, with a considerable number of 

6 It was from this sublime country that Bailly, whom Sir 
William Jones denominates “ a wonderfully ingenious man and 
a very lively writer,” supposed the whole human race to have 
proceeded. But he was not, as our great orientalist imagines, 
the /frst who maintained this opinion, since we find Sir Walter 
Raleigh, a century before his time, advocating the same theory. 
We cannot discover in Bailly’s theory the absurdity which Sir 
William Jones appears to have detected in it; since, even had he 
placed the first seat of mankind on the banks of the Yenisei, 
he obviates all objections by maintaining that the temperature 
of the northern hemispbere has chtnged, an opinion not alto¬ 
gether destitute of probability. But, in fact, it is in a latitude 
of forty-nine or fifty degrees that he fixes his first man. 
Wheat, barley, and several kinds of vegetables grow sponta¬ 
neously in Siberia. Kaempfer imagines the Japanese to be 
descended from the Tatars ; and Bailly justly remarks that the 
veneration of the Hindoos and Chinese for the lofty mountains 
of Tartary, clearly points to their original dwelling. When the 
Chinese make libations to the manes of their ancestors, they al¬ 
ways turn towards the north pole. In the Institutes of Menu, 
the student about to commence the reading of Vedas, is directed 
to turn bis face towards the north, cii. ii. ver. 70. The Brah¬ 
min is directed to sleep witii his head pointing in this direction, 
ch. iii, ver. 89. On other occasions also he is to turn bis face 
to this point, ch. iv. ver. 50.—Bailly adduces the pilgrimage of 
the Hindoos to the temple »f the Dalai Lama, in Tibet, as an 
argument in favour of his hypothesis; and, in fact, the Sannyasi 
from Madras encountered '.y Bell, in Mongolia, as well as 
those described by Duncan the Asiatic Researches, vol, v. p. 
37 — 52, seems to have oeen ictuated by some obscure sentiment 
of this kind. See, in fiirtne- illustration of this curious ques¬ 
tion, Bailly’s Lettros sur j’Atiantide ; and Leltres sur les 
Sciences, p, 228—266. 
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feroaid rivers runaiug down its sides: if the mansion 
be so amazingly suUime ; the land around it is pro- 
portionably extended, but more wonderfully diver¬ 
sified ; for some parts of it are incrusted with ice, 
others parched with inflamed air and cot^ered with 
a kind of lava: here we meet with immense tracts 
of Sandy deserts and forests almost impenetrable ; 
there with gardens, groves, and meadows, perfumed 
with musk, watered with numberless rivulets, and 
abounding in fruits and flowers; and from east to 
west lie many considerable provinces, which appear 
as valleys in comparision of the hills towering above 
them, but in truth are the flat summits of the high¬ 
est mountains in the world, or at least the highest 
in Asia. Near one-fourth in latitude of this extra¬ 
ordinary region is in the same charming climate 
with Greece, Italy, and Provence; and another 
fourth in that of England, Germany, and the 
northern parts of France; but the Hyperborean 
countries can have but few beauties to recommend 
them, at least in the present state of the earth’s 
temperature To the south, on the frontiers of 
Iran, are the beautiful vales of Sogd, with the 
celebrated cities of Samarkand and Bokhara; on 
those of Tibet, are the territories ofKa.shgar, Kho 
ten, Chegil, Khata, all famed for perfumes and 
the beauty of their inhabitants ; and on those of 
China, lies the country of Chin, anciently a pow ¬ 
erful kingdom, which name, like that of Khata, 
has been given to the whole Chineseempire, where 
such an appellation would be thought an insult. 
We must not omit the fine country of Tancut, 
which was knowm to the Greeks by the name of 
Serica, and considered by them as the farthe.st 
eastern extremity of the habitable globe c.” 

Upon the southern frontiers of this vast region 
in those plains and verdant valleys which skirt the 
c Discourse on the Tatar’s Works, vol. iii. p, 72—74. 
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foot of the India Caucasus, both philosophers ancf 
historians concur in fixing the cradle of the Hin¬ 
doos, if not of all mankind. Here the Brahmins 
place the abode ofMahadeva, Adiswar, or 
the “ Tiger Lord </," and the Jains that of Adnat’h, 
their great patriarch, who first taught men the arts 
of agriculture and of civilized life. 

The site of mount Meru e cannot as I have 
already observed, be ascertained exactly. The 
Hindoos appear to place it some where between 
Baumian, Caubul, and Ghizni, where the abundance 
of those cavern-dwellings, which were among 

d Some writerg have been led by the similarity in sound of 
the names Baghes and Bacchus to assume the identity of the 
Hindoo and the Greek deity so called, and have considered the 
present worship of Mabadeva or Baghes in these regions as a 
confirmation of the supposed expedition of Bacchus into India. 
It should, however, be observed that the similarity of the 
liames Bacchus and Baghes is but accidental; the latter word is 
a modern vernacular corruption of the ancient Sanscrit Vya~ 
alyresa, which is a compound of vyaghra. “ a tiger,” and isa, 
" a master or lord.’’ Moreover, the connexion of Bacchus with 
India, as established on cla.ssical evidence, is extremely pro* 
hlematicai, and at all events of a comparatively recent date. 

The expedition of Bacchus into India,” says Schlegel, 
which had never previously been spoken of, but which after¬ 
wards poets and artists vied with each other in illustrating was 
actually invented and thrown hack, as it were, into ancient 
roytholdey, by Alexander the Great, Wherever ivy grew, he 
would have it tliat Bacchus had been ; and when the Mace¬ 
donians saw the troops of king Porus march towards them, 
keeping time with the beating of cymbals and kettle-drums 
and the sounding of bells, they did not doubt but that this 
usage had been handed down to the natives from the time of 
the riotous processions of Bacchus.” Berliner Kalender, 1820, 
p. 23. 

e. The Abbfe Dubois, who merely gives the traditions of the 
country, supposes that the Brahmins, whom he considers as the 
descendants of Japhet, entered India from the north-west, from 
the Hindoo Koosh, their original abode. The sacred books of 
the Hindoos make mention, he remarks, of two mountains of 
JgmhU'dwipa (Scythia), denominated Maha-Meru, or “ Great 
Meru,” and Mandara, from which they invariably assert that 
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the earliest abodes of men, would seem, it must b& 
acknowledged, to countenance the idea. “ In the 
midst of the mountains,” says Abul Fazl, “are 
twelve thousand caves cut out of the rock, and or¬ 
namented with carving and plaster worJc. These 
places are called Summij ; and in ancient times were 
the winter retreat of the natives. Here are three 
astonishing idols ; one representing a man, eighty 
ells high ; another a woman, fifty ; and the third, 
which is the figure of a child, measuring fifteen ells 
in height. In one of these Summijes is a, tomb, 
where is a coffin containing a corpse, concerning 
which the oldest man can give no account; but it 
is held in high veneration. The ancients certainly 
were in possession of some medical preparations, 
with which if they anointed dead bodies, and after¬ 
wards buried them in a dry soil, they suffered no in¬ 
jury from time f. These twelve thousand cavern.s 
constitute what is called the city of Baumian, 
which is situated on the road between Balkh and 
Caubul, eight day’s journey north west of the lat¬ 
ter city. Colonel Wilford denominates Baumian 
the “ Thebes of the East,” and observes, that of 
the vast number of apartments or recesses hewn 
out of the rock, some are of such extraordinary 
dimensions that they are supposed to have been 
temples. No pillars have been hitherto discover- 

the anc^'Storg of the Brahmins came into India. Hence their 
pious veneration for the north, towards which they look with 
religious awe, under every circumstance of life. Dubois consi¬ 
ders the Hindoos a more ancient people than the Egyptians 
or Jews. Description, &c. p. 32—40. See also Creozer, Rel. 
de i’Ant. tom. i. p. 381 — 589. 

f Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 169. On the rock-temples of 
Caubul, see Creuzer, Rel. de I'Ant. tom. i. p. 577. For a 
comparison between these statues and the colossal representa¬ 
tions of the Egyptian Memnon, see ‘ Egypt and Mohammed 
AH,’ vol. ii. p. 86. Lieut. Barnes, who has recently visited 
this singular country, describes but two statues, the larger 120, 
and the smaller about 80 feet in height. 
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ed, but many of the apartments are adorned with 
niches and carved work, with paintings half obli¬ 
terated by smoke and time, and with figures in re¬ 
lievo, barbarously disfigured by the zeal of the 
Musulmans. The three colossal statues, the di¬ 
mensions of which have been greatly exaggerated 
in the Ayeen Akbery, represent some unknown 
personages —Bhima and his consort, according to 
the Hindoos, who therefore omit to appropriate 
the small one, but the Buddhists suppose them to 
be the statues of two of their sages ; while the 
Mohammedans insist that they are the figures of 
Kaiuraers and his wife and son, three personages 
of the ancient traditional history of the Persians. 
The faces of all these figures are turned towards 
the east (an indication, perhaps, of their Sabean 
origin), and therefore, when in the morning the 
first rays of the sun stream upon their counte¬ 
nances, they seem to smile, but look gloomy in the 
evening. The tiara of the male figures and the 
dress of both resemble those of the two half-buried 
statues at Takht-i-Rustam, near Istakhar. “ The 
natives,’’ adds Colonel Wilford, “ look upon Bau- 
mian and the adjacent countries as the abode of 
the progenitors of mankind, both before and after 
the flood. By Baumian and the adjacent countries 
they understand all the country from Sistan to Sa¬ 
markand, reaching towards the east as far as the 
Ganges. This tradition is of great antiquity, for 
it is countenanced equally by Persian authors and 
the sacred books of the Hindoos. The first heroes 
of Persian history lived and performed there innu¬ 
merable achievements. Their sacred history place.s 
also in that country their holy instructors, and the 
first temples that were ever erected gP 

g Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p. 470. The same learned 
though fanciful writer elsewhere observes, “ that the first descen- 
dants cf Swayambhuva are represented in the Putinas as livinf^ 
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Colonel Tod, in speaking of the Rajpoots, observes 
that these warlike tribes could hardly have acquir¬ 
ed some of their still-existing Scythic habits and 
superstitions on the burning plains adjoining the 
river Indus, “ It was too hot to hail with dervent de¬ 
votion the return of the sun from his southern course, 
to eliven the northern hemsiphere. This should be 
the religion of a colder clime, brought from their 
first haunts, the sources of the Jihoon and Jaxartes. 
The grand solstitial festival, the Answamedha, or 
sacrifice of the horse (the type of the sun) practised 
by the children of Vaivaswata, the ‘ sun-born,' was 
most probably introduced from Scythia into the 
plains of Ind h* 

In these conclusions Colonel Tod had been anti¬ 
cipated by Bailly, a learned and elegant writer, who 
picked up the idea thrown out by Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh, “ that India was the first planted and peopled 
country after the flood,” and supported its climes 
by a chain of very ingenious reasoning. In¬ 
deed it appears to be clearly demonstrated, as far 
at least as subjects of this nature admit of demon¬ 
stration, that the original country of the Hindoos 
was situated somewhere to the north of India *. 
The traditons of the Brahmins, recorded in their 

in the mountains to the north of India, towards the sources of 
the Ganges, and downwards as far as Serinagur and Haridw4t&. 
But the rulers of mankind lived on the summit of them, to¬ 
wards the north; where they appear to have established the seat 
of justice, as the Pur^nas make frequent mention of the op¬ 
pressed repairing thither for redress.” Vol. v, p. 260. 

h Annals of Rajast’han, vol, i. p. 24. 

t Sir William Jones does not concur in the opinion of Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Bailly. He considets the Hindoos a colony 
from Western Persia (Fare), but not of Persian race. Yet he 
derives the Zend and Pehelevi. ancient dialects of Persia, as well 
as the language of Hafiz and Saadi, from the Sanscrit. To us, 
notwithstanding our respect for his learning and abilities, all 
his reasonings on this subject appear wonderfully weak and 
confused. 
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sacred books, point towards Maba-Meru and Man- 
dara, two mountains of Jambudwipa, or Scythia, 
as the cradle of ther race^. Hence their supersti¬ 
tious veneration for the north, towards which they 
look with a sort of filial reverence in every circum¬ 
stance of life. A similar feeling of reverence for 
the north prevails among many other nations of the 
East. The Chinese, when they make libation to the 
manes of their ancestors, always torn towards the 
North Pole; and the opening of the Great Pyramid, 
and the /nysterious chest within, likewise point to¬ 
wards the north k, 

The arguments derived from similarity of reli¬ 
gion or manners, we omit to insist on in this place ; 
but it should be remarked as circumstance corobo- 
rative of the view here taken, that the wandering 
Sannyasis, who expect to enhance their sanctity by 
visiting holy places, very frequently undertake 
pilgrimages to the shrine of the Dalai Lama, si- 


j Mr. Mill, who seems perfectly to coincide in opinion with 
Bailly and Sir Walter Raleigh, has the following very judicious 
remarks on the first peopling of India; “ If we suppose that 
India began to be peopled at a very early stage in the peopling of 
the world, its first inhabitants must have been ignorant and rude. 
Uncivilized and ignorant men transported in small numbers into an 
uninhabited country of boundless extent, must wanderfur many 
ages before any great improvement can take place.” Yet be 
aontinues, ‘‘ the advantage of India in soil and clime are so 
great, that those by whom it was originally peopled might sus¬ 
tain no further depression than what seems inherent in a state 
of dispersion. They wandered probably for ages in the im¬ 
mense plains and valleys of that productive region, living on 
fruits and the produce of their flocks and herds, and not associ¬ 
ating beyond the limits of a particular family. Until the coun- 
try became considerably peopled, it is not even likely that 
they would be formed into small tribes.” History of British 
India, vol. i. p. 149—151. 

k Dr. Shaw's Travels in the Levant, p. 374 ; Bailly, Lettres 
sur rOrigine des Sciences, p. 236; Egypt and Mohammed Ali, 
vol. ii. p. 23. 

Wf ^ 
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tuated within the limits of the sacred northern 
land. 

It might perhaps appear disrespectful to pass 
over in silence the names of several eminent writers 
who have maintained the opinions which we have 
adopted. Linnaeus and Buffon regarded Tartary 
as the earliest peopled country of the earth. Bo- 
ry de St. Vincent, a clever, ingenious, but arrogant 
and paradoxical writer, supposes the lofty table¬ 
land about the sources of the Indus and the eleva¬ 
ted valleys of Serinagur, to be the cradle of the 
Hindoos /; and Malte-Brun, a modest and cautious 
inquirer, inclines to the same opinion m. Guig- 
niaut, the French translator of Creuzer’s celebrated 
work on the Religions of Antiquity, adopts the 
opinion of Heeren and others, that the Brahmins, 
and perhaps the Kshatriya and Vaisya castes, were 
orginally a race of northern conquerors, of fair 
complexion ; Avhile the Sudras and other inferior 
tribes were an aboriginal and a darker race n. 

2 Essai Zoologiqne Bur I’Hommf, tom. i. p. 231. See the 
whole sect. p. 225—235, with the plates of P6ron and Freycinet. 

j» Precis de laG^ographie Universelle, tom. iv. p. 127—137. 

» The Abbe Dubois, as will hereafter be seen, agrees with 
Heeren, Guigniaut, &c.; but Bishop Heber, who, though he 
passed a much shorter time in India than Dubois, saw much 
more of the Hindoos, is of a decidedly different opinion. 

“ The great diEference in colour between different natives struck 
me much: of the crowd bv whom we were surrounded, some 
were black as negroes, others merely copper-coloured, and 
others little darker than Tunisians, whom 1 have seen at Li¬ 
verpool. IVlr. Mill, the principal of Bishop’s College, who 
with Mr. Corrie, one of the chaplains in the Company's ser¬ 
vice, had come down to meet me, and who has seen more of 
India than most men, tells me that he cannot account for this 
difference, which is general throughout the country, and every 
where striking. It is not merely the difference of exposure, 
since this variety of tint is visible in the fisherman, who are 
naked all alike. Nor does it depend on caste, since very high- 
caste Brahmins are sometimes black, while Pariahs are com¬ 
paratively fair. It seems therefore to be an accidental dif- 
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Just as these pages are going to the press, the 
second part of the second volume of the Trans¬ 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature has 
reached us, which contains an interesting disserta¬ 
tion by A. W. von Schlegel, written in French, on 
the origin of the Hindoos. The author shows 
that the national tradition current among the Hin¬ 
doos points towards the northern part of the coun¬ 
try now inhabited by them as the earliest seat of 
their race, and the proper and primeval abode of 
the Brahminic mode of worship and social institu¬ 
tions. He then proceeds to infer, chiefly from the 
surprising similarity in structure of their ancient 
and classical language, the Sanscrit, with the Per¬ 
sian, the Greek, the Latin, and the several Germa¬ 
nic, Lettic, and Slavonic dialects, that the Hin¬ 
doos and the nations to whom the latter languages 
belong, form one large family, and must, at some 
remote period, have had a common abode, whence 
they emigrated in different directions. This abode 
was, in Schlegel’s opinion, situated in the country 
to the east of the Caspian Sea, whence the ances¬ 
tors of the Persians must have proceeded in a 
south-western, those of the Hindoos in a south¬ 
eastern, and those of the European nations in a 
northern and western direction. The tribe that 
emigrated towards India must, he thinks, have 
crossed the Indus near Attok, the only part where 
that river is passable, and proceeded through the 
Panjab, thus entering India by nearly the same 
route as that followed by Alexander the Great, by 
Seleucus and the Greek sovereigns of Bactriana, 
and by nearly all the more recent Mohammedan 
invaders of India.— Ibid. 

ferpnce, like that of light and dark complexions in Europe, 
though, where so much of the body is exposed to sight, it be¬ 
comes more striking here than in our own couatrv.” Yol. i. 

9,10. 
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INSTITUTION OF HINDOO CASTES, 

There is hardly any subject connected with India, 
resoecting which the opinions even of respctable 
writers are so much at variance as on the division of 
the people into classes or castes. The question, it 
must be acknowledged, is surrounded with great 
difficulties. We find original authorites of the high¬ 
est character differing from each other in many im¬ 
portant particulars; while among the European ob¬ 
servers of Hindoo society, the greatest confusion of 
ideas has in general prevailed. Robertson, in his 
Historical Disquisition concering the knowledge of 
India possessed by the ancients, has embodied in 
very eloquent language the popular notions on the 
institution of castes, “ From tlie most ancient ac¬ 
counts of India we learn,” says he, “ that the distinc¬ 
tion of ranks and separation of professions were 
completely established there. This is one of the 
most undoubted proofs of a society considerably 
advanced in its progress. Arts, in the early 
stages of social life, are so few and so simple, 
that each man is sufficiently master of them all to 
gratify every demand of his own limited desires. 
A savage can form his bow, point his arrows, rear 
his hut, and hollow his canoe without calling in the 
aid of any hand more skilful than his own. But 
when time has augmented the wants of men, the 
productions of art become so complicated in their 
structure or so curious in their fabric, that a par¬ 
ticular course of education is requisite towards 
forming the artist to ingenuity in contrivance and 
expertness in execution. In proportion as refine¬ 
ment spreads, the distinction of professions in¬ 
creases, and they branch into more numerous and 
minute subdivisions. Prior to the records of au¬ 
thentic history and even before the most remote 
era to which their own traditions pretend to reach, 
this separation of professions had not only taken 
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place among the natives of India, but the perpetuity 
of it was secured by an institution which must be 
considered as the fundamental arlicle in the system 
of their policy. The whole body of the people 
was divided into four orders or castes. The mem¬ 
bers of the 6rst, deemed the most sacred, had it 
for their province to study the principles of religion, 
to perform its functions, and to cultivate the scien¬ 
ces. They were the priests, the instructors, and 
the philosophers of the nation. The members 
of the^ second order were intrusted with the 
government and defence of the state. In peace 
they were its rulers and magistrates, in war they 
were the generals who commanded its armies and 
the soldiers who fought its battles. The third was 
composed of husbandmen and merchants; and the 
fourth of artisans, labourers, and servants. None 
of those can ever quit his own caste or be admit¬ 
ted into another. The station of every individual 
is unalterably fixed ; his destiny is irrevocable ; 
and the walk of life is marked out, from which he 
must never deviate. This line of separation is not 
only established by civil authority, but confirmed 
and sanctioned by religion; and each order or caste 
is said to have proceeded from the Divinity in such 
a different manner, that to mingle or confound them 
would be deemed an act of most daring impiety. 
Nor is it between the four different tribes alone that 
such inseparable barriers are fixed *, the members 
of each caste adhere invariably to the profession 
of their forefathers. From generation to generation 
the same families have followed, and will always 
continue to follow, one uniform line of life a.” 

This picture of Indian society may, perhaps, be 
thought to represent not only a real but an envia- 
ble state of things, particularly as the historian im- 

a Historical Disquisition, &c., Appendix, sect. i. p. 177— 
179. 
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mediately proceeds to enumerate the many great ad' 
vantages h which he supposes must have arisen from 
such an arrangement. Before we examine how far 
the picture resembles the original, it my be desira¬ 
ble to adduce the opinion of another distinguished 

h They who have witnessed the actual results of this system, 
even modified as it has been by time and circumstances, will be 
surprised to find how many advantages Robertson ascribes to it. 
“ The object,” be observes, ” of the first Indian legislators was 
to employ the most effectual means of providing for the subsist¬ 
ence, the security and happiness of all the members of the 
community over which they presided. With this vie#, they set 
apart certain races of men for each of the various professioos 
and arts necessary in a well-ordered society, and appoiuted the 
exercise of them to be transmitted from father to son in sncces- 
sioD. This system, though extremely repugnant to the ideas 
which we, by being placed in a very different state of society, 
have formed, will be found, upon an attentive inspection, 
better adapted to attain the end in view than a careless ob¬ 
server, at first sight, is apt to imagine. The human mind 
bends to the law of necessity, and is accustomed, nut only to 
accommodate itself to the restraints which the condition of its 
nature, or the institution of its country impose, but to acquiesce 
in them. From his entrance into life, the Indian konws the sta¬ 
tion allotted to him, and the functions to which he is destined by 
his birth. Tlie objects which relate to these, are the first that 
present themselves to his view. They occupy his thoughts or 
employ his hands; and from his earliest years, he is trained to 
the habit of doing with ease and pleasure what be must cOntj-’ 
nue through life to do. To this may be ascribed that high de-‘ 
gree of perfection conspicuous in many of the Indian manufac¬ 
tures; and though veneration for the practices of their ancestors 
may check the spirit of invention, yet by adhering to these, they 
acquire such an expertness and delicacy of hand, that Euro¬ 
peans, with all the advantages of superior science, and the aid 
of more complete instruments, have never been able to equal the 
equisite execution of their workmanship. While this high im, 
provement of their more curious maoufactareg excited the admi¬ 
ration and attracted the commerce of other nations, the sep^a# 
tion of professions in India and the early distribution of the 
people into classes, attached to particular kinds of labour, jii. 
cured such an abundance of the more common and useful coiniie- 
dities as not only supplied their own wants, hut ministered tb 
those of the countries around them.” Historical DescHfliWli, 
&c., p. 180, 181. 
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Writer, who does not difier Vfeiy materially from Ro¬ 
bertson. Having described, from various ancient au¬ 
thorities, the splendid condition of the priestly caste, 
this author adds: “ Those prerogatives or privileges, 
important *and extraordinary as they may seem, af¬ 
ford, howev.er,butan imperfect idea of the influence 
of the Brahmins in the intercourse of Hindoo so¬ 
ciety. As the greater part of life among the Hindoos 
is engrossed by the performance of an infinite and 
hnrdensome ritual, which extends to almost every 
hour of the day, and every function of nature and 
society, the Brahmins, who are the sole judges and 
directors in these complicated and endless duties, 
are rendered uncontrollable masteis of human life. 
Thus elevated in power and privileges, the cere 
inonial of society is no less remarkable in their 
favour. They are so much superior to the king, 
that the meanest Brahmin' would account himself 
polluted by eating with liim, and death itself would 
appear to him less dreadful than tlie degradation 
of permitting his daughter to unite herself in niarri 
dge with his sovereign.’' Further on, he thus de¬ 
scribes the condition of the Sudra : “ As much as 
the Brahmin is an object of intense veneration, so 
Unucb is the Sudra an object of contempt and even 
of abhorrence to the other classes of his country¬ 
men. The business of the Sudras is servile labour 
and their degradation inhuman. Not only is the 
most abject and grovelling snbmission imposed 
Upon them as a religious duty, but they are driven 
from their just and equal share in all the advan¬ 
tages of the social institution. The crimes which 
'they commit against others are more severely 
punished, than those of any other delinquents, 
the crimes which others commit against 
Jfibein are more gently punished than those against 
any other sufferers. Even their persons and la 
iKiar are not free. A roan of the servile caste. 
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whether bought or unbought, a Brahmin may 
compel to pei form servile duty; because such 2 ^ 
man was created by the self-existeut for the pur-^ 
pose of serving Brahmins. The law scarcely' 
permits them to own property, for it is? declared 
that no collection of wealth must be made by a 
Sudra, even though he has power, since a servile 
man, who has amassed riches, gives pain even 
to Brahmins. A Biahmin may seize, without 
hesitation, the goods of his Sudra slave ; for as 
that slave can have no property, his master may 
take his goods. Anj^ failuie in the respect exacted 
of tiie Sudra towaids the superior classes is 
avenged b\ the most dreadful punishments. A- 
duitery with a wiMUdii oi'a iiigher caste is expiated 
by Itiiining to deatii on a bed of iron. The de¬ 
gradation of t’.ie wretched Sudra extends not 
oi,l\ to e\ei t (liing in this life, but even to the 
sacied iiistriu tion, and his chance of favour with 
tlu' .vuperior poners. A Biahmin must never read 
Ih^ Vtda in tiie presence of Sudras c ’’ 

Dr. 'I’enant, a writer who had resided in India, 
take-, quite the same view of (he subject. “ The 
vtr\ structure and arrangement of society itself is 
in India formed by the religious system, which 
tlu re inlerferes with every temporal as well spirit¬ 
ual com eru of its professors. It thus lays in its 
vei v foundation the grand obstacle to every im¬ 
provement of the condition of the people. It has 
divided the whole community into four great 
classes, and stationed each class between certain 
walls of separation, which are impassable by the 
pure.st virtue, and by the most conspicuous merit.” 

Tiie author of a History of British India, in the 
Asiatic Annual Register, likewise writes in the 
same strain. “ The Hindoo people,” says he, 
r Mill’* tlistory of BritUhIndia, toI. i. p. 102, 103, 16?> 
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“ have been divided from time oat of memory 
into four distinct classes or orders, each of which 
possesses its separate immunities and appropriate 
laws, and none of which are permitted to inter¬ 
marry or to have any further connexion with one 
another than the fellowship of custom and the com- 
muniou of faith d.” 

In order to make this description of Indian so¬ 
ciety appear the less extraordinary and incredible, 
it has been attempted to be shown that a similar 
classification of the people existed among many 
other ancient nations. The Egyptians, whose re¬ 
ligion and institutions certainly bore a considera¬ 
ble resemblance on various points to those of the 
Hindoos, are said to have been divided by some 
ancient legi.sIator, into three, four, or seven castes, 
but the exact number is not known. At the head 
of these castes stood the priests, to whom, accord¬ 
ing to ancient authorities, one-third of the whole 
land of Egypt was assigned. Next followed the 
military caste, a more numerous body perhaps than 
the priests ; and therefore, though they also pos- 
•sessed a third ofthe land, individually less wealthy. 
Then came the body of the people, the yeomanry 
and artisans, who, whether they consisted of one 
class or were divided into many, were originally 
invested with the property of the remaining third 
ofthe land e. Around each of these castes a moral 

d riiese two writers are quoted by Mr. Rickard<, in hit 
valuable work on India, in older to show into what extraordi¬ 
nary errors even able men, in spite ofthe advantage of ex¬ 
perience, will sumeliiues fail, when they have unfortunately 
adopted a plausible system. India, or Facts submitted to 
illustrate the Chaiacter and Condition of the tfative Inhabi¬ 
tants, vol. i, p. 6—8. 

e Died. Sicnl lib. i. p. 84; Strabo, lib xvii. p. 1135.— 
These three classes were again subdivided, as in India. Hero¬ 
dotus, lib. ii cap. 164 —Afterwards the king got possession of 
>4he people’s portion ot the land, but restored it on condition 
that he should receive a fifth of the produce. Genesis, chap, xlvii. 
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barrier was attempted to be created, impassable alike 
to industry, to genius, and to virtue. The son of an 
embalmer, the Chandala of Egypt, was condemned 
by the legislator to follow from generation to gene¬ 
ration the abhorred profession of his fafher; to be 
regarded as an unclean being, as an ogre or a vam¬ 
pire, delighting in the touch of corpses, whom it 
was lawful first to employ and afterwards to stone 
in the streets. All other professions, it is said, 
were in like manner hereditary. Mr. Mill has cited 
a passage from Plato, in which it is pretended that 
the quadruple division of the people into caste.s 
prevailed in very ancient times among the Athe- 
niansy; But those times were indeed ancient, long- 
before civilization had commenced in Egypt, or the 
great Atlantic island or continent had been over¬ 
whelmed by the ocean. The fancy is put by Plato 
into the mouth of a vain Egyptian priest, deriding 
the Greeks as a modern people, but at the same time 
inadvertently admitting that they were far more 
ancient than his own countrymen. The whole, 
however, is too much like a piece of pleasantry, or 
like a dream, seriously to assist us in our inquiries. 
Cecrops, it is said, afterwaads effected the same divi¬ 
sion of the people among the Athenians g ; though 
elsewhere this division is attributed to Erechtheus. 
The same classification, according to Professor 
Millar, prevailed among the Anglo-Saxons. The 

ver. 18—*20—The priests, therefore, possessed a third, and the 
king a Jiflh of the tvhole kingdom. Goguet, Orig. des Loix, 
tom. i. p. 113—Sesostris is said to have divided the land into 
equal portions, like Ljcurgus. Id. tom. iii. p. 30 ; Aristot. Po- 
lit. lib. vii. cap. 10, (c. 9, cd. Schneider), 

f Platon. Timaeus, p. 24, A, ed. Stepb. 

g For this fact Goguet, tom. iii. 42, refers lo Pollux, Hb. viii. 
109. But of what authority is Pollux in a matter of this 
kind.^—Cecrops, we see, is not allowed to maintain peaceful 
possession of this honour, for Strabo brings in another claim¬ 
ant in Erechtheus. 
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ancient Colchians and Iberians are supposed to have 
been classified ; as well as the Persians, the Medes, 
and even the Peruvians : in short, those writers who 
are satisfied with very distant analogies find this 
institution every where. Mr. Mill supposes that the 
introduction of the institution of castes among the 
Arabs and Tartars would be a benefit; but he could 
not have sufficiently reflected upon the comparative 
conditions of those nations and the great body of 
the Hindoos, according to his own view of the 
matter.' If he has painted correctly to say no¬ 
thing of Arab and Tatar—who would not rather be 
a savage than a Sudra? But if this classification of 
the people was actually effected among all those 
ancient nations as well as among the Hindoos, may 
we not infer that the result has every where been 
nearly the same? The Greeks, whatever were their 
in.stitntions during their connexion with the people 
of Atlantis, had completely shaken off, by the time 
they arrived at the historical period, every trammel 
t)f caste. With respect to the Eygptians, the 
Medes, and the Persians ofJemshid, it mustbecan- 
flidly acknowledged that our acquaintance with them 
is too slight to admit of our predicating any thing 
with confidence concerning this part of their insti¬ 
tutions. We are, therefore, after all compelled to 
contemplate the institutions of the Hindoos in them¬ 
selves, with little or no light from any considera¬ 
tions of analogy. Neither Plato nor Aristotle can 
aid us. Our only guide through this obscure laby¬ 
rinth must be no other than common sense; which, 
however, if we partially follow its footsteps, may 
be sufficient. 

It is generally acknowledged that, at some re¬ 
mote period, an attempt was made, apparently by 
the Brahmins, to divide the people of India into 
four great castes ; first, the Brahmins, or priests; 
second, the Kshatriyas, or soldiers ; third, the 
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Vaisym, or merchants and husbandmen; and 
fourth, the Sudras, or artisans and labourers. 
This classification is attributed to Menu. But 
we are not to seek for its origin in the sireat 
Dharma Sastra (k,) or ‘ Institutes of Menu,’ which 
are not even attributed to the lawgiver himself, but 
are said to be a compilation made by Bhrigu from 
the floating records of tradition. The four fold 
division o':'the people took place anterior to the 
era of this compilation ; and Colonel Tod argues 
with considerable force and ingenuity that the 
system of castes approached its perfection about 
one thousand four hundred years before Christ. 
Whatever progress the Hindoos liave made in the 
sciences, or arts, or arms, must, he insists, have 
taken place before this epoch ; for “ it is difficult,'” 

(4, Tlie Hiniloos, Sir William Jones remarks, firmly believe 
these laws to have been promulgated in the beginning of time 
by IMenu, son or grandson of Brahma ; or, in plain langaagc. 
the first of created beings, and not the oldest only, but the 
holiest of legislators Yet the Braiitiiins can give us no precise 
information respecting the age in which this holy man lived, 
or even of the era of the oompilalioh of the Institntf e attributed 
to him. The character of Bhrigu, and the whole dramatic 
arrangement of the work, are acknowledged to be fictitious. 
Nothing is known of the author of the Institutes, of the times 
win 11 , or the place where they were composed ; for the reason- 
ing by which Sir William Jones attempts to prove them older 
than the laws of Solon and Lyenrgus, and even to fix the year 
HijO n. c. as tlie period of their promulgation, appears to 
wholly unsatisfactory. The same thing may be said of his 
cnih avonrs to prove the Yajiir-Veda more ancient than the 
Pentateuch. He does not actuallv assert, but seems clearly 
to have believed that Menu and Minax were one and tiie same 
person; or, at least, that the Cretan lawgiver adopted some o' 
his institutions, wliicli thus found their way at length to Sparta 
The dreams of an able man may be entitled to some indul 
gence, hut these, whimsical filiations appear to us utterh 
groundless. However, the reader who desires to consider the 
arguments of Sir William Jones, may consult the preface to 
the Institutes, in his Works, vol. vii, p. 7o—90 ; in Haughtoti's 
edition of Menu, vol. ii. p. 13. 8cc. 
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says he, “ to conceive how the arts and sciences 
could advance, when it is held impious to doubt 
the truth of whatever has been handed down, and 
still more to suppose that the degenerate could 
improve thereon. The highest ambition of the 
present learned priesthood, generation after gene¬ 
ration, is to be able to comprehend what has thus 
reached them, and to form commentaries upon 
past wisdom ; which commentaries are commented 
upon ad infinitum. Whoever dare now aspire to 
improve threon, must keep the secret in his own 
breast. They are but the expounders of the olden 
oracles : were they more they would be infidels. 
But this could not always have been the case.” 

Previous to the period above stated it is abun¬ 
dantly clear that no impassable barrier between 
the several orders of society existed. “ In the 
early ages of the Solar and Lunar dynasties,” says 
the same writer, “ the priestly office was not here¬ 
ditary in families ; it was a profession ; and the 
genealogies exhibit frequent instances of branches 
of these races terminating their martial career in 
the commencement of a religious sect, or gotra, 
and of their descendants reassuming their warlike 
occupations. Thus of the ten sons of Icshwacu, 
three are represented as abandoning worldly 
affairs and taking to religion, and one of these, 
Canin, is said to be the first who made an 
agnihotra, or pyreum, and worshipped fire, while 
another son embraced commerce. Of the Lunar 
line and the six sons of Pururavas, the name of the 
fourth was Reh from him the fifteenth genera¬ 
tion was Harita, who with his eight brothers took to 
the office of religion, and established the Causika 
Gotra, a tribe of Bhramins. “ In the very early 
periods,” ( w'e again quote Colonel Tod,) “ the 
princes of the Solar line, like the Egyptians and 
Romans, combined the offices of the priesthood 
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with the kingly power, and this whether Brahmi- 
nical or Buddhist. Many of the royal line, before 
and subsequent to Rama, passed great part of their 
lives as ascetics; and in ancient sculpture and 
drawings, the head is as often adorned with braid¬ 
ed lock of the ascetic, as with the diadem of 
royalty. The greatest inonarchs bestowed their 
daughters on these royal hermits and sages. Aha- 
lya, the daughter of the powerful Panchalica, be¬ 
came the wife of the ascetic Gotama. The sage 
Jamadagni espoused the daughter of Sahasra Ar- 
juna, of Mahasvati, king of the Hihya tribe, a 
great branch of the Yadu race i,” 

But even if we assume, with Colonel Tod, that 
the sj'^stem of castes had acquired something like 
consistency about fourteen hundred years before 
Christ, we shall be able to prove from the Dharma 
Sastra itself that its rigid sway was not of long du¬ 
ration. The compiler of this work, whoever he was, 
speaking of a monarch named Vena, who apparent¬ 
ly had lived many ages before his time, observes: 
—“ He, possessing the whole earth, and thence 
only called the chief of sage monarchs, gave rise 
to a confusion of classes, when his intellect became 
weak through lusty.” Now, according to Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones, the compilation of the Manava Dhar¬ 
ma Sastra was made about eight hundred and eigh¬ 
ty, or nine hundred years before Christ; suppose 
Vena to have preceded this period by two hundred 
years, and we shall find that the Utopia of Menu, 
or rather of the Brahmins, did not, at most, flou¬ 
rish in all its glory above three hundred j^ears. In 
the age of Bhrigu, the corruption of mankind was 
hopeless. Brahmins, Kshatriyas, and Vaisj'as, cap¬ 
tivated by fortune or beauty, had descended to the 
embraces of Sudra wives, and fi om these unions 

a Annals of Rajast’han, vol. i. p. 20, 27, 29. 
j Institates of Menu, chap. ix. ver. 67. 
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had proceeded upwards of ninety mixed classes^ 
whose actions and employments the legislator found 
it necessary to regulate. His abhorrence, however, 
for these children of unhallowed nuptials is strik¬ 
ingly visible in bis naive original language: “From 
a Bhramin on a wife of the Vaisya class.” he ob¬ 
serves, “is born a son called Ambashl’ka or Vai- 
dya, on a Sudra wife a Nishada, named also Para- 
sava: from a Kshatriya on a wife of the Sudra 
class, springs a creature called Ugra {k,) with a na¬ 
ture partly warlike and partly servile, ferocious in 
his manners, cruel in his acts. The sons of a Brah 
min by women of three lower classes, of a Ksha¬ 
triya by women of two, and of a Vaisya by one 
lower class, are called Apnsadah, or degraded be 
low their fathers. From a Kshatriya, by a Brah 
mini wife, springs a Suta by birth ; from a Vaisya, 
by a military or sacerdotal wife, spring a Maga- 
dha, and a Vaideha. From a Sudra on w'omen of 
the commercial, military, or priestly classes, are 
born sons of a mixed breed, called Ayogava, 
Kshattri, and Vhandala, the lowest of mortals /. ’ 
Having acknowledged the existence of these mix¬ 
ed castes, he proceeds to appropriate to each the 
occupation which he considered most suitable to 
its nature. “ A Dasyu, or outcast of any pure 
class, begets on an Ayogavi woman a Sairin- 
dhra, who should know how to attend and to dress 
his master ; though not a slave, he must live by 
slavish work, and may also gain subsistence by 
catching wild beasts in toils. A Vaideha begets 
on her a svveet voiced Maitreyaca, who, ringing a 
bell at the appearance of dawn, continually praises 
great men. A Nishada begets on her a Margava 

k Hence, perhaps, may liave been derived the wfird o< 7 >e. 
The deicripliiiii suits exactly tlie vulgar ideas attached to that 
kind of monster. 

I Institutes of Menu, chap. x. ver, 8—12. 
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or Dasa, who subsists by his labour in boats, and 
IS named Caiverta by those who dwell in Arya- 
varta, or the land of the venerable. Those three 
of a base tribe are severally begotten on Ayogavi 
women, who wear the clothes of the deceased, and 
eat reprehensible food m.” Other mixed classes 
are differently disposed of: one is condemned to 
live without the town; another is to work with 
cane and reeds ; a third is to act as jailor ; and a 
for nth is to earn his livelihood by punishing cri¬ 
minals condemned by the king. “ This last,” Me¬ 
nu observes “ is a .sinful wretch ever despised by 
the virtuous.” Some classes are degraded to wait 
on women, or slay wild beasts; while another caste 
called Ugra are condemned to the unaccountable 
species of degradation of “ killing or confining 
sucli animals as live in holes 

Such was the state of the system of castes about 
nine hundred years before Christ. It was found 
incompatible with the necessary movements of 
society, and, witliout being formally set aside, had 
grown to be openly neglected in a very remarkable 
degree. Still, the influence of the Brahmins, backed 
by the terrors of superstition and the force of habit, 
sufficed to embitter the destiny to those mixed clas.s- 
es whose existence they were unable to prevent. 
These arrogant priests had, it seems, contrived some 
way or another to raise a belief that a great degree 
of moral turpitude was attached to the interma- 
riage of the different orders of society o. Some 

m Institutes, &c. chap. x. ver. 32—35 

n Idem, chap. x. ver 49. 

o In the consulship of Marcus Genucius and Caius Ciirtius, 
A. R. 310, when Caius Canuieius, a tribune of the people, pro* 
posed a law for allowing th*- intermarriage of patricians and 
plebeians, which the former, says Livy, considered as tending to. 
contaminate their blood, and to confound all the distinctioas and 
privileges of noble birth, the consuls had the insolent temerity 
to advance in the senate-house that the project of Gaauleiu! 
^ ended to nothing less, “ than the prostitution of the privilege! 
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obscure persuasion of a si miliar kind existed among 
the old patricians of Rome, who would seem seri¬ 
ously to have imagined that the union of one of their 
class with the plebeian might be offensive to Jupi¬ 
ter. 

But, be this as it may, the tribes arising from the 
intermarriage of the castes have by the Brahmins 
always been regarded as impure, and placed with¬ 
out the pale of society ; which at first threw upon 
the condition of an outcast an air of terrible isola¬ 
tion, as if those who were thus excluded from the 
social system had been stricken with a moral le¬ 
prosy ; but as the number of the impure tribes in- 

of nobility, and the confoiindinpf nf the rig'ht<) of auspices both 
public and private, that nntlim: ini^ht no left pure and unpol¬ 
luted; and that, rvery distinction beins removed, no person 
might know what himself was, or to what order he belonged. 
For what other tendency had such promiscuous intermarriages, 
than to produce an irreg^iilar inteiconrse betweeen patricians 
and plebeians, not very different from that between brutes. So 
that of their offspring not one vhnuld be able to tell of what 
blood he was, or in wliat mode he was ti worship the gods, 
being himself a heterogeneous composition, half patrician and 
half plebeian ” Livy lib. iv. cap 2. Again, on the prosposi- 
tion of Sextins and Licinius to elect consuls and five decemvirs 
for superintending religious matters from among the plebeians, 
Appius Claudius Crassus exclaims : But what shall I say with 
respect to religion, and the auspices; the affiont and injury offer 
ed to which reflect immediately on the immortal gods.^’’ Does not 
he, in effect, abolish the auspices, who, by creating plebeian 
consuls, takes them out of the hands of the patiicians, the only 
persona capable of liolding them ? They may now mock at reli¬ 
gion, and sav, where is the the great matter if the chickens do 
not feed If tliev come out too slowly from the coop? If a 
biid chaiint an ominous note ? . . . Let therefore, pontiffs, 

augurs, kings of the sacrifies, be chosen at random. Let us 
place the tiara of Jupiter’s flainen on anv one that offers, pro¬ 
vided he be a man.” Id. lib vi. cap. 41; see also lib. vii. 
cap. 6, and lib. iv. cap. 6.—Niebuhr remarks that, at the period 
refcrred to by Livy, the Romans consisted of two different 
nations, united in one city (Roman History, vol. ii. p. 47), and 
justifies the expression by a citation fiom Dionysius, who calls 
t^e different orders “ nations.” Lib. x. cap. 60. 
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creased, and formed in themselves a niimerona, 
community, they began to compare the bulk of 
their own body with that of the one from which 
they had been driven, and the feeling^of isolation 
died away. A kind of public opinion was create^ 
among themselves; the consciousness of wrong ana 
injustice imparted a degree of dignity to the ha-* 
tred with which they repaid the scorn of the Brahr 
mins; and during the long ages of bloodshed and 
anarchy through which India has descended to her 
present degradation, occasions were not wanting 
to the oppressed, nor did they fail to profit by them 
of avenging on their tyrants the ignominy and 
misery of their race. However, the extent to 
which the contempt of the Brahmins formerly affect¬ 
ed the conditiiin of the mixed tribes is not exact¬ 
ly known. It is certain they were not, in all cases, 
deprived of the benefits of education ; for Vyasa, 
the piincipal editor of the Vedas, and Valmiki, the 
great epic poet of India, belonged to these impure 
castes, though invested with a sacred character by 
Hindoo legends p. 

Of all tliese impure tribes the most numerous 
and the best known is that of the Pariahs, a word 
formed by corruption from Parriar, the Tamul 
appellation of these Outcasts. According to the 
calculation of the Abb6 Dubois, the Pariahs con¬ 
stitute one-fifth of the whole population of India, 
and consequently fall very little short of thirty mil¬ 
lions,—a number nearly equal to that of the entire 
population of France q. Like the other subordi¬ 
nate tribes, they ate subdivided into several class¬ 
es, among which, notwithstanding the contempt in 
which they are all equally held by the other Hin¬ 
doos, there is a constant struggle for superiority. 

p Colonel Tod, Annals, &o. vol. i. p. 29. 

q Description ol the Manners, &o. of the People of Indie, 
p, 454. 
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(it tbe disdatn ot the superior castes for the Pa-» 
is regulated by geographical position. “ It 
iftlircvails chiefly in the southern parts of the Peuin- 
sdla,'* says Dubois, “and becomes less apparent in 
thfe north. In that quarter of the Mysore, where I 
jam now writing these pages, the higher classes eu- 
iure the approach of the Pariahs, for they suffer 
^em to enter that part of the house which shelters 
(|^e cows, and in some cases they have been permit- 
led to show their head and one foot in the 
apartment of the master of the house. I have been 
informed that the whole distinction between these 
fMstes becomes less apparent as you go nortliward, 
tiH at last it almost totally disappears.—In theory, 
the Brahmin considers the air of a whole neigh¬ 
bourhood polluted by the approach of a Pariah, 
who is, therefore prohibited from entering the street 
in which the Brahmins reside, and if they venture 
to transgress, those superior beings would have 
the right, not to assault them themselves, because it 
would be a pollution to touch them even with the 
end of a long pole, but they would lie entilled to 
give them a sound beating by the hands of others. 
Or even to make an end of them, which has often 
happened by the orders of the native princes, witii- 
Dut dispute or inquiry. He who has been touched, 
even without being conscious' of it, by a Pariaii, 
is defiled, and cannot be purified from the stain, or 
communicate with any individual, without under¬ 
going a variety of ceremonies more or less difficult, 
according to the rank of the individual and the cus¬ 
tom of the caste to which he belongs r.“ 

The conjectures of Dubois on the origin of the 
Pariah tribe are so remarkable for prejudice that 
they would appear to have been dictated by a 


r Detnription, 8tc p. 455, 456. Dr Francis Bucbanan’s 
^mrttey through Mysore, vol. ii. p. 443. 
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Brahmin. “ l< is more than prnbaWe,*' says 
“ that this despised tribe was oriefinaily oreated by 
the union of individuals of all castes, who v*fere 
expelled fi)r had cond?ict and trcmgressions ef 
the rules of their order ” “ They would naturally 
be led to ^ive themselves up to every excess witb* 
out restraint. In that abandoned course of life 
they still continue.’’ Ftom all this, what should 
we naturally infer, but that the motives for which 
men are usually expelled finm their caste, must be 
most heinous and atrocious in their nature ? We 
will take the Abba’s own description of Hhem. 
“ Exclusion from caste is frequently put in force 
without much ceremony, sometimes even out of 
hatri-d or caprice. The.se cases happen when in¬ 
dividuals, from whatever motives, refuse in the 
whole, or for the greater part, to assist at the rUH^ 
riages or funerals of any one of their relations or 
friends, or to invite on such occasions of their own, 
those that have a right to be present. Perjsons 
excluded in this way never fail to commence pro¬ 
ceedings against those who have offered them the 
insult, demanding reparation for their wounded 
honour. Such instances are commonij terminated 
by arbitration.” He then adds, by way of illos«- 
tratioii, “ It is not necessarv that offences against 
the usages of caste should be either intentional or 
of great magnitude. It happened, to my know¬ 
ledge, not along ago, that some Brahmins who live 
in my neighbourhood, having been convicted of 
eating at a public entertainment with a Sudra, dis¬ 
guised as a BroAinin, were all ejected from the 
caste, and did not regain admission into it without 
undergoing an infinite number of ceremonies both 
troublesome and expensive 

It does not necessarily follow, therefore, that tlSie 
.t Deaeration of tho Manners, &o. p, 25. Compare Bneba- 
uau’a Mysore, vol. i. p. 3U3. 
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ancestors of the Pariahs were an immoral or aban¬ 
doned set of men. Under some frivolous pretence 
or another they were expelled from their caste, and 
they may have been prevented, in some cases by 
poverty, in others by wounded pride, from under¬ 
going the humiliating ceremonies attending a re- 
admission. Their present condition and employment 
are thus described by Dubois. " But, if the caste 
of the Pariahs be held in low and vile repute, it 
must be admitted that it deserves to be so, by the 
conduct of the individuals and the sort of life which 
they lead. The most of them sell themselves, with 
their wives and children, for slaves to the farmers, 
who make them undergo the hardest labours of agri¬ 
culture, and treat them with the utmost severity. 
They are likewise the scavengers of the villages, 
their business being to keep the thoroughfares 
clean, and to remove all the tilth as it collects in 
the houses. Yet these, notwithstanding the mean¬ 
ness of their employment, are generally better treat¬ 
ed than the others, because there is superadded 
to the disgusting employment we have mentioned, 
the cleanlier duty of distributing the waters of the 
tanks and canals, for iriigating the rice plantations 
of the inhabitants of the village, who, for that rea¬ 
son, cannot avoid feeling some kindness in their 
behalf Some of them, who do not live in this 
state of servitude, are employed to take care of the 
horses of individuals, or of the army, or of ele¬ 
phants and oxen. They are also the porters, and 
run upon errands and messages. In some parts 
they are permitted to cultivate the lands for their 
own benefit, and in others they can exercise the 
profession of weavers. Of late they have occasion¬ 
ally been admitted into the European armies and 
those of the native princes, in which they have 
sometimes attained considerable distinction. In 
point of courage they are not inferior to any other 
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Hindoo casie, bat the education they receive de¬ 
prives them of all the other qualities of a soldier t." 

Inferior even to the Pariahs are certain obscure 
castes which are found in various parts of India- 
Such are, for example, the Pallis, in the ‘kingdom 
of Madu.a, and the Pulias, who inhabit the forests 
and mountainous districts of the Malabar coast. 
These wild people, who are by the natives esteemed 
inferior to the beasts of prey, which roam through 
and share the dominion of their forests, are not 
even permitted to erect for themselves houses. A 
shed supported on four bamboos, and open on all 
sides, slielters them from the rain, but not from the 
inclemency of the weather. They dare not venture 
upon the public road, lest their steps should defile 
it; and when they perceive any person approaching 
them from a distance, they are commanded to utter 
a yell or loud cry, like a noxious beast, and make 
a wide circuit to let him pa.ss v. 

Besides these theie are various wild wandering 
tribes, who are regarded with abhorrence by the 
Hindoos. Among the most remarkable of these 
migratory hordes are the Cnrnmeru («.) who are 
divided into three branches. “ The first is chiefly 
engaged,” says Dubois, “ in the traffic of salt, to 
procuie which they go in bands to the coast, and 
carry it to the interior of the country on the backs of 
asses, which they have in gieat droves; and when 
they have disposed of their cargoes, they reload the 
beasts with the sort of grain in greatest request 
upon the coast, to which they return without loss 
of time. Thus their whole lives are passed in 
transit, without a place of settlement in any part 
of the land. 

t Deaciiption of thf Maiinpr<i, &c. p. 4.58. 

V See Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, vol. ii p. 272. 

M Buchanan calls them Curubaru. Journey through My¬ 
sore, vol. i. p. 395, &o. 
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“ The trade of another: branch of the Curumern 
is the manufacture of osier panniers, wicker baskets, 
and other household utensils of that sort, or bam¬ 
boo mats. This class, like the preceding, are com¬ 
pelled to traverse the whole country from place to 
place in quest of employment. All of them live 
under little tents, constructed of woven bamboos, 
three feet high, four or five broad, and five or six 
in length, in which they squat inaii, wife, and chil¬ 
dren, and shelter themselves from the weather. 
When they find no more work in the district, they 
fold up their tents, and remove to the next popula¬ 
tion. 

“ These vagabonds never think of say ing any thing 
for future wants, but spend every day all they 
earn, and sometimes more. They must therefore 
live in grievous poverty, and when their work fails 
them, they have no resource but begging aims. 

“ The third species of Curumeru is geneially 
known under the name of Cal/a-bantrn, or ‘ Rob¬ 
bers,’ and indeed those who compose this caste are 
generally thieves or sharpers by profession and 
right of birth. The distinction of expertness in 
filching belongs to this tribe, the individuals of 
which it consists having been trained to knavery 
from their infancy. They are instructed in no 
other learning, and the only art they communicate 
to their children is that of stealing adroitly, unless 
we except that of being prepared witli around Hew, 
and with a determined resolution to endure every 

u; Tliis, however, an accomplisinnent in «Incli the Calia' 
bantru by no mes^s Piijoy a monopoly. Even the Brahmins 
condescend, occasionally, to wit-ld iho same kind of weapon. 

When the Brahmins find themselves involved in troubles, there 
is no falsehood or perjury which they will not employ tor the pur. 
pose ot extiioating-themselves. Nor is tins to he wondered at, 
.since they are not ashatned to declare openly that untruth and false 
swearing are virtuous and meritorious deeds when they tend to 
their own advantage. When such horrible mor.ility is taush^ 
by the theologians of India, is it to be wondered at that (alse. 
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sort of torture rather than to confess the robberies 
which are laid to their charge. 

“ Far from being ashamed of their infamous pro¬ 
fession, they openly glory in it; and when they 
have nothing to fear they publicly boasf with the 
greatest self-complacency of the dexterous robber¬ 
ies they have committed at various times during 
their career. Some who have been caught and 
wounded in the act, or who have had their nose 
and ears, or perhaps their hand cut off for the of¬ 
fence, exhibit their loss with ostentation, as a mark 
of their intrepidity, and these are the men who are 
generally chosen to be the chiefs of their caste. 

“ It is commonly in the dead of the night that 
they commit their depredations. Then they enter 
the villages silently, leaving sentinels at the ave¬ 
nues, while others seek out the houses that may be 
attacked with the least danger of detection, and so 
make good their entry and pillage them. This they 
effect without attempting to force open the door, 
which would be a noisy operation, but by quietly 
cutting through the mud wall with a sharp instru¬ 
ment, so as to make an opening sufficiently large to 
pass through. The Calla-bantru are so expert in 
this species of robbery, that in less than half an 
hour they will carry off a rich lading of plunder 
without being heard or suspected till daylight dis¬ 
closes the villany x " 

These Calla-bantru, however, are far from being 
vulgar thieves. In the Musulman kingdoms of 
India, they are authorized by the government, 
which grants them a license in consideration of re¬ 
ceiving half the booty. Still, as this contract must 
be kept secret, they are compelled when caught to 
submit without redress to the wounds and mutila- 

hood should be so predominant among the peopleDubois, 
Description, &c. p. 107. 

X Dubois, Description, &c. p. 465, 406, 
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tions inflicted by the magistrate, who is compelled, 
however, to shield from punishment the rogues 
with whom he happens to be in partnership, “ The 

g rinces have always in their service a great uum- 
er of Calla-bantru, whom they employ in their 
calling, which is that of plundering for their mas¬ 
ter’s profit. The last Musulman prince who reign¬ 
ed in the Mysore had a regular battalion of them 
on service in time of war, not for the purpose of 
fighting in the field, but to prowl and infest the 
enemy’s camp in the night, stealing away the hor¬ 
ses and other necessaries of the officers, spiking the 
cannon, and acting as spies. They were rewarded 
in proportion to the dexterity they displayed in 
their achievements; and in time of peace they 
were despatched into the various states of neigh¬ 
bouring princes, to rob for the benefit of their mas¬ 
ter, besides discharging their ordinary duty of 
spies y.” 

But of all the vagrant castes, the Lambadis, 
supposed to be of Mahratta descent, are the most 
dreaded. In time of peace they subsist by dealing 
in corn, but when war breaks out, they hurry, like 
eagles, to the scene of carnage, and hiring their 
numerous herbs of bullocks to the army, scatter 
themselves over the country, which they deliver up 
to indiscriminate plunder. Their women have the 
reputation of superior lasciviousness, even in a 
country where wantonness is inherent in the nation- 
d character. Another wandering tribe is that of 
;fae Dumbaru, or serpent-charmers, who are nu- 
nerous. That of the Pakanaty, who about one 
lundred and fifty years ago, were driven from so- 
jiety by oppression, and led to adopt their present 
ragrant habits, which they will probably never 
igain abandon, are a peaceful and innocent race 
bund in the Mysore and Telinga country. In the 
y Dubois, Description, &c. p. 166. 
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hilly districts near Coimbatore there is another sin¬ 
gular tribe whose habits and manners are thus 
described by Dr. Buchanan. “They are said to 
have neither house nor cultivation, but catch birds 
and game, part of which they sell for rjce. One 
common article of their food is the white ant, or 
termes. They travel about from place to place, 
conveying their baggage and children on asses. 
Every man has also a cow, constructed like a stalk¬ 
ing horsey by means of which he approaches his 
game, and shoots it with arrows. The Chenm 
Carir, who preserve their native manners, and ne¬ 
ver come among the villages, are said to speak an 
unintelligible jargon, and have no clothing but the 
leaves of trees. Those who occasionally wander 
about in the cultivated country understand many 
Telinga words, and wear a small slip of cloth to 
cover their nakedness. Others live in little huts 
near the villages, and have a small piece of blanket 
or cotton cloth to cover their nakedness. They 
are reconciled to the other natives, and pay a tri¬ 
fling capitation tax to the government. Where 
the woods are more extensive they are terrified at 
the sight of any civilized being, and live absolutely 
without any clothing, but cover their nakedness 
with a few leaves. In these forests they dwell in 
caves or under bushes, which they make a better 
shelter from the weather by adding small branches 
from other trees. When the civilized part of this 
tribe go into the woods to visit their relations, or 
to trade with them, they must throw oflT their rags, 
lest they should be mistaken for a villager, in which 
case none of the Chensu would approach.” 

“ The language of the Chensu is a dialect of the 
Tamul, with occasionally a few Garnata or Telinga 
words intermixed ; but their accent is so ditferent 
from that of Madras, that my servants did not at 
first understand what they said. Their original 
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country, they say, is the Animalya forest below the 
Ghats, which is confirmed by their dialect. Those 
who live in the villages have taken the Pancham 
Banijigaru as their chiefs ; they trade chiefly with 
them, an4 call them their Swamis or lords ; but 
although they have learned to invoke the name of 
Siva, they do not wear the lingam. Those in the 
woods have either no religion, or some simple one 
with which those here are unacquainted. The 
people of this country attribule to the Chensu the 
power of bewitching tigers ; and my Brahmin grave¬ 
ly informed me that the Chensu women, when they 
went out to procure food, left their infants in charge 
of one of these ferocious beasts. The Chensu of 
course deny their possessing any such power, but 
alledge that the ait is known to another rude tribe 
named Soligaru, who inhabit the southern Ghauts, 
which separate this countiy from Coimbatore. 
The Chensu here live upon game, wild roots, herbs 
and fruits, and a little grain, which they purchase 
from the farmers. They are enabled to do this by 
collecting some drugs, honey, and wax. It is on 
account of their having the exclusive privilege of 
collecting these two last articles that they pay a 
pqll-tax, which is annually fifteen fanams, or lOs- 
0i(/. for each family z.” 

From the above account some idea may be formed 
of the variety of materials which go to the making 
up of the Hindoo society. The barriers of caste, 
we see, have in numerous instances been thrown 
down; intermarriages have taken place; and a 
mixed multitude has been created, which cannot 
be said to form a portion of any caste. But in 
reality the legislators of India never contemplated 
the placing of an iinpassaable barrier between the 
various orders of society, their only object being to 
.secure supremacy to the Brahmins. By the Insti- 

z Journey through the Myaore, See. vol. i. p. 7,167, i68- 
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tutes of Menu, the priest is authorized to select 
his wife from either of the three supeiior castes; 
the Kshatriya, also, has the liberty to choose from 
the Vaisya and Sudra castes, in addition to bis 
own ; the Vaisya, more limited than his* superiors, 
can only carry his views over his own and the Sudra 
castes; but the Sudra’s affections are not permitted 
to range byond aa his tribe. However, if any man 
vehemently desire to indulge his passions with a 
greater latitude, he has at hand the following texts 
for hisjustilication. “ A believer in scripture may 
receive pure knowledge even from a Sudra ; a les¬ 
son of the highest virtue even from a Chandala; 
and a woman bright as a gem even the basest fami¬ 
ly. Even from poison may nectar be taken; even 
from a cliild, gentleness of speech; even from a foe, 
prudent conduct; and even from an impure sub¬ 
stance, gold. From every* quarter, therefore, must 
be selected women bright as gems; knowledge, 
virtue, purity, gentle speech, and various liberal 
arts hh.” And to show that these unions were not 
matters of speculation, the law-givers describe the 
ceremonies which are to take place outlie occasion 
of such marriages. “ By a Kshatriya woman, on her 
marriage with a Brahmin, an arrow must be held 
in her hand ; by a Vaisya woman with a bridegroom 
of the sacerdotal or military class, a whip ; and by 
a Sudra bride, marrying a priest, soldier, or a mer¬ 
chant, must be held the skirt of a mantle cc. Nor 
are these women of low caste regarded, after 
marriage, as any way inferior to their husbands. 
“ Whatever be the qualities of the man with whom 
a woman is united by lawful marriage, such quali- 

aa “ A Sudra woman only roiint be the wife of a Sudra ; she 
and a Vaisya of a Vaisya; those two and a Kshalriy a of a 
Ksliatriya; (iiose two and a Brahmint of a Brahmini.” Insti¬ 
tutes of Menu, chap. iii. ver. 13. 

66 [nsiitaies of Menu, chap, ii. ver. 238—240. 

cc Institutes of Menu, chap. iii. ver. 44. 
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ties even she. assumes, like a river united with the 
sea. Acshamala, a woman of the lowest birth, 
being thus united to Vasisht’ha, and Sarangi being 
united to Mandapala, were entitled to very high 
honour. These and other females of low birth 
have attained eminence in this world bv the respec¬ 
tive good qualities of their lords dd. When a 
man happens, however, to have many wives, a dif¬ 
ference is made in the distribution of the inherit¬ 
ance among the children. “ The son of a Brahmin, 
or Kshatriya, ora Vaisya by a woman of the servile 
class, shall inhei it no part of the estate, unless he be 
virtuous, nor jointly with other sons unless his 
mother was lawfully married : whatever his father 
ma}' give him, let that be his own ee. So much 
for tlie intermarriage of the different castes as 
authorized by law. Whether or not the mass of 
the people were likely to be more rigid on such 
points than (heir legislators, may be conjectured 
from the existence of the Vur^ia-Saukara ff, or 
that multitude of mixed castes whose existence ha.s 
alieady been proved. 

The next point to be considered is the strictly 
hereditary nature of all trades and professions in 
India, which Robertson, assuming the fact of its 
existence, unphilosophicallv considers favourable to 
(he improvement of the arts. Inferior writers, 
3 ’ielding to the instinct of imitation, have unceas¬ 
ingly repeated the assertions of Robertson ; and 
therefore the fact, 1 suppose, is generally taken 
for granted. The question, however, may yet be 
subjected to another examination. By the Insti¬ 
tutes of Menu, the Brahmin, unable tosubsistby the 

dd Institiitvg of Menu, rluo ix. ver. 22—24. 

ee Idem. chap. ix. ver. 15.5; Colebrooke’a Two Treatises 
on the Hindu Law of inheritance, p. 142, tk.c. 

ff During this time ot nniveraal impiety and sin,” says Mr. 
Rickards, alluding to the reign of Vena," an intermixture, of the 
^ribes took place ; and from intermarriages, and illegal con- 
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performance of his professional duties, is permit¬ 
ted to become a soldier. The compiler of this an¬ 
cient code appears to experience no “ compunc¬ 
tious visitings of nature” at thus putting the sword 
in the hand of the priest for the destruction of his 
fellow-creatures ; but when, having placed before 
him the profession of a merchant, as a resource, 
should he fail in war, he comes to enumerate the 
other modes by which, in case of necessity, 
the Brahmin may subsist, he suddenly affects a 
tone of humanity, and observes, “A Brahmin and 
a Kshatriya, obliged to subsist by the acts of a 
Vaisya, must avoid with care, if they can live by 
keeping herds, the business of tillage, which gives 
great pain to sentient creatures, and is dependant 
upon the labours of others, as bulls and so forth. 
Some are of opinion that agriculture is excellent ] 
but it is a mode of subsistence which the benevo¬ 
lent greatly blame, for the iron-mouthed pieces oi 
wood not only wound the earth, but the creatures 
dwelling in it < 75 '.” However, there are modes ol 
earning a livelihood still more objectionable thar 
wounding the earth, and giving pain to sentient 
creatures, to which the hapless Brahmin may resort 
under the guidance of hunger; among other things 
the business of a petty dealer is open to him 
Cattle-dealing and the slave-trade are prohibited 
In like manner the Kshatriya and the Vaisya, urg 
ing the plea of necessity, are permitted to quit th< 
calling of their forefathers, and to descend to th< 
professions of those beneath them, with the loos( 
caution that they are not “ to do what ought nevC] 

nexions, nf llie four principal tribes, arose a host of mixed tribes 
under the general denomination of BurTun-Sunker." India, 
&c. p. la, 10. 'fhe word Bitrnm-Simker is the mo lern ver 
nacular corruption of the Sanscrit Vama-sankara, i.e. “Mix 
ture or confusion of castes.” 

gg Institutes of Menu, chap.x, ver. 83, 84. 
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to be done.” Even the Sudra, when employment 
in the service of the “ twice born hk’' is not to be 
obtained, may subsist by handicrafts, or become 
a painter or copyi.st ii. 

But the authority of the Institutes of Menu has 
at present little weight on many points in India. 
The doctrines of the Jatimala, or “ Garland of 
Classes,” an extract from the Rudra Yamala 
Tantra, correspond better, on the subject of castes, 
with usage and the received opinions ; and accord¬ 
ing to this work almost every profession is open to 
every man. “ A Brahmin, unable to subsist by 
his duties, may live by the duty of a soldier : if 
he cannot get a subsistence by either of those em¬ 
ployments, he may apply to tillage, and attendance 
on cattle, or gain a competence by traffic, avoiding 
certain commodities. A Kshatriya in distress may 
subsist by all these means ; but he must not have 
recourse to the highest functions. In seasons of 
distress a further latitude is given. The practice 
of medicine and other learned professions, paint¬ 
ing and other arts, work for wages, menial service, 
alms, and usury are among the inodes of subsist¬ 
ence allowed to the Brahmin and Kshatriya. A 
Vaisya, unable to subsist by his own duties, may 
descend to the servile acts of a Sudra ; and a 
Sudra, not finding employment by waiting on men 
of the highet classes, may subsist by handicrafts, 
principally following those mechanical occupa¬ 
tions, as joinery and masonry ; and practical arts, 
as painting and writing, by following which he may 
serve men of superior classes; and although a man 
of a lower class is, in general, restricted from the 
acts of a higher class, the Sudra is expressly per¬ 
mitted to become a trader or a husbandman. 

kh So the three upper castes are called, the investiture with 
the sacred cord to the duties and riglits of their respective 
orders being considered as k second birth. 

ii Inatitutes of Menu, chap. x. ver. 98—100. 
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Besides the particular occupations assigned to 
each of the mixed classes, they have the al¬ 
ternative of following that profession which re¬ 
gularly belongs to the class from which they 
derive their origin on the mother’s side; those at 
least have such an option, who are born in the 
direct order of the classes, as the M^rd^iabhishictaf 
Ambasht’ha, and others. The mixed classes are 
also permitted to subsist by any of the duties of a 
Sudra;that is, by menial service, by handicrafts, 
by commerce, or by agriculture. Hence it ap¬ 
pears that almost every occupation, though re¬ 
gularly it be the profession of a particular 
class, is open to most other classes, and that 
the limitations, far from being rigorous, do 
in fact reserve only one peculiar profession, 
that of the Brahmin, which consists in teach¬ 
ing the Veda, and officiating at religious cere¬ 
monies^’. The same author adds, that the differ¬ 
ent classes now existing in Hindoostan are suffici¬ 
ently numerous, but that "‘the subdivisions of 
classes have further multiplied distinctions to an 
endless variety.” That mingling and confounding 
of the classes, therefore, which, according to Ro¬ 
bertson, “ would be regarded as an act of the most 
daring impiety,” has, we find, taken place ; and 
must, we will add, proceed to still greater lengths, 
before society in Iqdia can be said to stand at its 
natural level. With respect to the invasion of the 
priestly functions by persons of inferior castes, 
this also happens, and appears always to have hap¬ 
pened, among the Hindoos. In the Institutes of 
Menu we find it observed that “ Viswamitra, son of 
Gudhi, acquired the rank ofa priest, though born in 
the military class kk.” In modern times the h;> 
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ttours of the priesthood are shared even by the 
Sadras. “ Each caste and sect,” says Dubois, “ has 
its particular Guru, (or spiritual guide and religi¬ 
ous preceptor). But all of them are not invested 
with an equal degree of authority. There is a gra¬ 
dation among the Gurus themselves, according to 
the dignity of the castes they belong to, and a kind 
of hierarchy has grown up among them, which pre¬ 
serves the subordination of one to another. In short 
there is an inferior clergy, very numerous in every 
quarter, while each sect has its particular high 
priests, who are but few in number. The inferior 
Gurus pay them obedience, and derive their power 
from the superior authority of the priests, who can 
depose them at pleasure, and appoint others in their 
room.” The author proceeds to observe that in the 
sects of Vishnu and Siva, the higher and lower 
clergy are innumerable ; and that each subdivision 
of the two sects has its pontitf and corresponding 
Gurus, or priests. He then adds:—“ In the sect of 
Siva, also, each subdivision has its Singhdsana, or 
episcopal seat, and its FU’ha. or places of residence 
of the inferior clergy. The Gurus of this sect are 
known by the names of Pandahram Jangatnas, and 
others, according to the different idioms of the places. 
The pontiffs, and all the clergy of the sect of Siva, 
are taken out of the tribe of Sudra ; but the greater 
part of the high Gurus of Vishnu are Brahmins, who 
ordain the inferior clergy pertaining to the sect ll.” 
From a subsequent remark of the same author, 
it may clearly be inferred that the study of the 

who, in const quince, select from among themselves a kind of 
priests, whom they name ve.luan. Buchanan, Journey, &c. vol- 
i. p. 21; Duhiii's. p, 401. 

//“After i!isRl,Hr»iiig all the duties which their profession 
requires of toward their disciples, and performig' their 

daily sacrilic ' ail ahlutions, the Gurus are bound by the rules 
of their order 'm i toploy what remains of their time in medita¬ 
tion, and the sti'dy nf die sacred writings. Dubois, p. 71, 
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Vedas is now permitted to Sadras; for he informs 
us, first, that a large proportion of the priests are 
Sudras ; secondly, that it'is the duty of the priests 
to employ a part of their time in the study of the 
sacred writings (i. e. the Vedas); therefore the 
Vedas are now placed in the bands of Sudras mm. 
But not only are men of the servile class allowed 
to participate in the honours of this sacred calling, 
women also, among both Sivai'tes and Vishnuites, 
have established themselves in the sanctuary, to 
the great scandal, no doubt, of the rigid Brahmins. 

“ In the sects of Siva and Vishnu, they admit a 
kind of priestesses, or women specially ordained 
to the service of their deities. They are different 
from the dancing women of the temples, but they 
follow the same infamous course of life with them. 
For the priestesses of Siva and of Vishnu, after 
being consecrated, become common to their sect, 
under the name of spouses to their divinities raw.” 
This fact is confirmed by the testimony of Colonel 
Tod, who observes that it is not uncommon for 
priestesses to ^ciate in the temple of Siva.” 
Speaking of the priests of Ekiinga, who make pre- 
fesson of celibacy, and are called Gosains, or G-os- 
wami, this author remarks that both Brahmins and 
Rajpoots, and even Gopjers, can belong to this 
order oo. Notwithstanding the institution of 
castes, by which, in the outset, the Sudra was con¬ 
demned to servile or mean occupations, time and 
chance have operated on the Hindoos, both high 
and low, as upon all other men. The Sudra, grow¬ 
ing rich and powerful in spite of law which were 
too absurd to be observed, has in various parts of 

mm Description of the Manners, &g. of the People of India, 
p. 65, 66. 

nil Dubois, Description, &c, p. 71, 72. 

00 Annals of Rajast’ban, vo). i. p. 517. 
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India arrived at sovereign power pp. Among the 
ancient races of kings who reigned at Delhi, a 
dynasty of Sudra princes is enumerated. And, in 
fact, during the decline of the Hindoo power, many 
Sudra kings reigned in Hindoostan, whose descen¬ 
dants appear to have preserved, amidst all the 
^shocks which their country has undergone, the dia¬ 
dems, though shorn oftheir splendour, which were 
won by the virtue or courage of their ancestors. 
“ A real Kshatriya prince,-” says an author whose 
testimony is of considerable weight, “ is not to be 
found in these days ; all the greater princes of India, 
excepting the Paishwa, a Brahmin, are base born qq’'. 
But if the Sudras have thus risen to rank and 
distinction, their priestly legislators have, in many, 
if not in most instances, sunk in the same proportion. 
The Brahmins, who pretend that the caste ofKshatri- 
yas had become nearly extinct even before the period 
of the Musulman invasion, assert that the Rajpoots 
are merely a superior class of Sudras. If this be the 
case it only the more strongly pfpves the degrada¬ 
tion of their own condition, for *khey are now and 
have for ages been employed by the princes of 
Mewar, in the capacities of butler, keeper of the 
wardrobe, or seneschal, besides the Guru, or do¬ 
mestic chaplain, who, to the duty of ghostly com¬ 
forter, sometimes joins that of astrologer and phy¬ 
sician, in which case '‘God help the prince rr.'” 
The armies of Mewar have frequently been recruit- 

p;r This extrsordioary circumstanre had taken (dace even so 
early as (he compilation of the Institutes of Menu. “ Let 
him (a Brahmin) not dwell in a city ^ovemed by a Siitira 
king;” says the lawgiver, chap. iv. ver. 61. Perhaps the tliin^j 
was not at that time uncommon, any more than at present; biil 
we call it extraordinary in reference tothe opinions gr Derail) 
entertained. 

qq Rickards, India, &o. vol. i j>. 29. 

rr Colonel Tod, Annals of Raj;»si’h«n, vol. i. p. 511, 512. 
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ed by the monastic warriors called Gosaio^ who 
abound in Rajpootana, and consist in great part of 
Brahmins. In fact, “Hindoostan abounds with 
Brahmins who make excellent soldiers,, as far as 
bravery is a virtue ; but our officers are cautious 
from experience of admitting too many into a troop 
or company, for they still retain their intriguing 
habits. I have seen nearly as many of the Brah¬ 
mins as of military in some companies ; a danger¬ 
ous errors*.” Many Brahmins, who still continue 
to exercise the priestly profession, pretend to des¬ 
pise their lay brethren ; but as the latter are often 
the more wealthy, they return with interest the con¬ 
tempt of the priests, and regard them as low per¬ 
sons. They do not, however, by any means confine 
themselves to the more genteel professions, but 
condescend to the cultivation of the earth, in which 
they employ Pariahs tt, and to almost every other 
trade and calling; and this too in a country where 
the Rajahs are of the servile class. To complete 
the humiliation of these proud children of Brahma, 
we find them driven by poverty and hunger, to take 
refuge, as cooks, in the kitchens of Sudras ! “ This 
I find is not only the case as it respects the Vaisy- 
as, but rich Sudras of every order employ Brah¬ 
mins as cooks; even the vairagi mendicants {Jrocure 
Brahmins to prepare the food at their feasts «m.” 

From all that has been said it would appear that 
the ideas commonly entertained of the institutions 
of the Hindoos are highly erroneous. It is true 
that having the Institutes of Menu before them, se¬ 
veral able writers have, in many cases, described 
with sufficient accuracy, the usages, customs, and 

Colonel To<!, AnnaU of Rajast’han,rol. i. p 28, note. 

tt Biiclianan, Journey throuuh tlie Myaore, Hie. vol. ii. p. Ip, 
47, vol. iii, p. 5, 10 ; Ward, vol. i. p. 85, 87. 

MM Ward, View of the History, &c. of the Hindoos, vol. i. 
p. 95, note. 
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manners which these laws were designed t(y create. 
But these writers do not, in general, appear to have 
reflected upon the difference that must inevitably 
exist betvyeen an Utopian system, like that of Me¬ 
nu or Draco, which, from the moment of its pro¬ 
mulgation, was found to be almost wholly visiona¬ 
ry and impracticable, and those real institutions 
and manners established by time and circumstance; 
which is. however, so great and striking, and exhi¬ 
bits itself in so many particulars, that those who 
form their picture of Hindoo society according to 
the ancient laws, in many respects obsolete, must 
necessarily misrepresent and distort it. What, in 
fact, does it signify that Menu, or rather the com¬ 
piler of the code handed down to us under his 
name, devoted the Sudra to contempt and the Brah¬ 
min to honour, when, practically, we often find the 
Sudra a prince, and the Brahmin a beggar, subsist¬ 
ing upon the bounty of the former, fighting as a 
common soldier in his armies, and in many cases 
exercising the menial office of cook in his kitchen? 
Of expulsion from caste little need be said in 
this place: it is put in practice for trifling causes, 
and is reversed with more or less difficulty, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. The rigorous old sys¬ 
tem is falling into decay, and perhaps approach¬ 
ing its end. Let us rejoice, ” says Ward, 
that the rust of those fetters has nearly eaten them 
through ; there are indications in the present state 
of Hindoo society, which evince that on account 
of the number of transgessors these barbarous laws 
cannot be much longer enforced. The social im¬ 
pulse is evidently felt as strongly by the Hindoos 
as by other nations ; and this leads those who have 
formed friendships to the same neighbourhood to 
join in offering mutual pledges of hospitality; 
hence, in numerous instances, we find that groups of 
Hindoos of different castes actually meet in secret 
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to eat and smoke together, rejoicing in this op¬ 
portunity of indulging their social feelings. There 
is a strong propensity in human nature to pass 
the bounds prescribed by partial and short-sighted 
legislators: and in these private mee*tings the 
parties enjoy a kind of triumph in having leaped 
the fence and in being able to do it reapetedly with 
impunity. Early marriages being necessarily acts 
of compulsion, and against nature, it too frequently 
happens that the affections instead of fixing upon 
the law-given wife, become placed upon some one 
not of the same caste, who is preferred as the daV- 
ling object of uncontrolled choice : here again the 
caste is sacrificed and detested in secret. The love 
prescribed food in many instances becomes a temp¬ 
tation to tresprass against the laws of caste: many 
Hindoos of the highest as well as of the lowest 
rank eat flesh, and other forbidden food, and should 
detection follow, the offenders avail themselves of 
the plea, “ these are the remains of offerings pre¬ 
sented to my guardian deity.” The yoke of the 
castes becomes still more intolerable through the 
boundless licence which a Hindoo gives to his sen¬ 
sual desires ; and these temptations to promiscuous 
intercourse, with all castes of females are greatly 
strengthened by absence from home for months and 
years together, which is the case with thousands, 
especially in Calcutta and other large towns, as 
well throughout the native army: hence cohabit¬ 
ing, eating, and smoking with women of other 
castes is so common, that it is generally connived 
at, speciallly as it is generally done at a distance 
from the offender’s relations. The very minuteness 
and intricacy of the rules connected with caste also 
tend powerfully to induce a forfeiture of the privi¬ 
leges it bestows: social intercourse among Hin¬ 
doos is always through a path of thorns. Caste 
is destroyed by teaching religious rules to persons 
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of inferior rank, by eating, or by intimate friend¬ 
ship with such persons, by following certain trades, 
by forbidden matrimonial alliances, by neglecting 
the customs of the caste, by the faults of near rela¬ 
tions, &c. &c. And, where the caste is not forfeit¬ 
ed, in many cases persons are tormented and 
persecuted to the greatest excess. From hence it 
will appear, that an institution the rules of which 
are at war with every passion of the human mind, 
good as well as evil, must sooner or later, espe¬ 
cially if the government itself ceases to enforce 
these rules, fall into utter disuse and contempt. 
The present state of Hindoo society respecting the 
caste will therefore cease to be a matter of wonder. 
No one will be surprised to hear, that although the 
Hindoos give one another credit, as a matter of 
convenience, for being in possession of caste, and 
though there be an outward and in the higher 
orders an insolent show of reverence for its rules: 
if the matter were to be searched into, and the laws 
of the caste were allowed to decide, scarcely a 
singh family of Hindoos would be found in the 
whole of Bengal whose caste is not forfeited: this 
is well known, and generally acknowledged vv.” 

vu Ward, View of th« History, &c. of the Hindoos, vol. i. 
p. XV. —xvii.—A sagacious writer in the Eiiinburgh. Review 
long suspected that the ideas of ordinary compilers and travel¬ 
lers on the subject of caste were liijihly erroneous. “ The artificial 
and unnatural division of a people into distinct classes is per¬ 
haps the most efiecinal method that could have been devised 
by the ioitenuity of man, to check their improvement and re¬ 
press their industry. Indeed, the natural operation of such an 
institution is so diaiiietrically opposite to, and incompatible with 
the strongest principles of our nature, that we are inclined to 
believe that its existence (in a perfect state) is altogether ideal, 
and if it had ever been completely carried into practice, the 
baneful eifetit would have been so immediate, that the total 
annihilation of public spirit and interprise would have been tiro 
inevitable consrquence. We therefore cannot help donbtine, 
that must authors have, from various Obvious reasons, been led 
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to cxae: 2 erate a little in their description of this pbenomeoon in 
the cuiiiititiition of Hindoo society. We are the more inclined 
to adopt this opinion, as we find that many intelligent writers 
do not by any means confirm the perfect separation of these 
castes, in their intercourse with society ; and th|tt it is to be 
remarked, that the latter authors who have had the best 
opportunitirs of observing with accuracy, are those which have 
given ns this more probable account.” E l inburgh Review, 
vol. iv. p. 316.— 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE WILD TRIBES OF INDIA. 


KHASY4-GARROWS-MUGIIS, KOOKIFS, LUNCTAS-PUIIARRIES- 

lillATntS-KHOI.ILb-Bllll LS-MAIUb, &C. 

In our account of those portions of the popu¬ 
lation of India which have adoptect the religion 
and civil institutions of the Brahmins, allusions have 
occasionally been made to certain other tribes of 
men, who, either inspired with indomitable fierce¬ 
ness by their rude manner of living in forest or 
among the solitudes of mountains, or detesting the 
tyranny which has crushed out the spirit of their 
brethren, still maintain a barbarous independence 
in their rocks and fastnesses, preferring poverty, 
wretchedness, and a constant struggle against the 
buffetings and inclemency of the seasons before a 
tame submission to despotism. However little they 
may resemble us, therefore, under any other point of 
view, this hatred of tyranny which they possess in 
common with ourselves, renders them an object of 
interest to us. For this reason we shall a moment 
turn aside from the contemplation of the enslaved 
and priest-ridden Hindoo, to refresh our mind^with 
a view of these intrepid children of the forest, who 
doubtless represent the aboriginal population of 
Hindoostan. 

The Hindoos, who have adopted the Brahmini- 
cal in.stitutions, hold these wandering tribes in ex¬ 
treme contempt. Men in constant motion, with 
bodies and minds indurated by toil and the habit 
of facing danger, with appetites, under many cir¬ 
cumstances made ravenous by keen mountain air, 
by fatigue, and by privation, are not to be confined 
to the regimen of an ascetic legislator. Every day 
they must edinost necessarily infringe the rules of 
caste. Their habits, matched against the ordinances 
of the priests, would prove invincible. They are. 
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therefore, abhorred by the Brahrains, who, in their 
abusive manner and peculiar aptitude for invective, 
lavish on them every opprobrious epithet which 
alSected scorn and real vehement hatred ,can sug- 
sugest. This infliction the wild tribes bear, how¬ 
ever, with imperturbable equanimity. But if, as 
sometimes comes to pass, a bearer of the stafip and 
wallet happens to fall in their power, the accumu¬ 
lated vengeance of centuries is poured upon his 
head; he is sacrificed on the altars of the destruc¬ 
tive spirits. 

But these numerous tribes, scatterred over the 
face of the country at vast distances from each 
other, are each distinguished by peculiar customs, 
manners, and opinions, and may be regarded as so 
many smaller nations. Some have iu process of 
time adopted comparatively peaceful habits. Such, 
for example, are the Khnsya, or “ inhabitants of 
Kemaoon, who yearly come down to the plain, 
after the unwholesome time is over, to graze their 
cattle and cultivate the best and driest spots of the 
forest with barley and wheat, which ttiey reap and 
carry back with them before April is far advanced, 
when they return to reap the similiar, but somewhat 
later crops, which they had sown before they left 
their country.” On these occasions they likwise 
dispose of their honey, or other productions of the 
hills, in exchange for such luxuries as the civilized 
parts of Hindoostan only can supply. They are 
dark and meagre, but strong and well-formed, and 
of a loftier stature than the generality of moun¬ 
taineers. Their principal garment is a long black 
blanket; few have arms; and their dwelling is 
chiefly under tents. Their character is peaceable 
and honest. The Khasya women have handsome 
features, but are sun burnt and toil-worn and their 
ears and noses are deformed by weighty metal rings, 
worn as ornaments. They have also anklets and 
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bracelets of silver. Id other respects they resemble 
the men, both in dress and appearance. They are 
exceedingly industrious. In every pait of their 
country, where the. declivity of the hills will admit 
a plough or a spade, are seen little plots of ground, 
sometimes not more than four feet wide, and ten or 
twelve feet long, in a high state of cultivation. 
Some of these are ranged in little terraces, one 
above another, supported by walls of loose stones, 
as in the hilly vine districts of Burgundy. “Bhim- 
t’hal, in tbeKhasya country, is a very beautiful place. 
It is a little mountain valley, surrounded on three 
sides by woody hills, and on the fourth by a tract 
of green meadow, with a fine lake of clear water. 
A small and very rude pagoda of grey stone, with 
a coarse slate roof, under some fine peepul trees, 
looked like a little church; and the whole scene, ex¬ 
cept that the hills were higher, so strongly remind¬ 
ed me of Wales, that 1 felt my heart beat as 1 
entered it a.” 

The Garroivs, a number of wild tribes, who for¬ 
merly occupied an extensive region lying between 
the north-eastern frontier of Bengal and the king¬ 
dom of Assam, are at present confined within much 
narrower limits. Their country is a confused assem¬ 
blage of mountains and narrow valleys, watered by 
numerous small streams. Barren spaces and pro¬ 
digious masses of naked rock are said to occupy the 
centre of the country hitherto unexplored. In gene¬ 
ral the mountains are clothed with magnificent 
forests, among which are found an infinite variety 
of curious and ornamental plants. Here the best 
ea^le-wood in the world is found. The staple 
commodity of the country is cotton, which the sa¬ 
vage inhabitants carry into Bepgal, where, how¬ 
ever, they are subjected to a constant succession 
of fraud, falsehood, and extortion. Once a week, 

o Htber’s Narrative of a Journey, &c. vol. li. p. 179, 188. 
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during ihe dry season, die Garr&ws repair to the 
market of Rungpoor. Here the bi^iness is com¬ 
menced by the zemindar's taking a portion of the 
eotton for bis share. The remainder is exchanged 
for salt, cattle, hogs, goats, dogs. cats, fowls, ducks, 
fish dry and fresh, tortoises, rice and extract of 
sugar-cane, with tobacco and betel-nut. At the 
same time, certain implements of husbandry, to¬ 
gether with spinning-wheels, brass ware, orna¬ 
ments, silk, erendi, and cotton coths, are taken in 
exchange. They are not ignorant, however, of the 
value of rupees, and receive the balance, which is 
almost always in their favour, in this coin. The 
■traffic with these ferocious mountaineers is not car¬ 
ried on without danger. The presence of an armed 
force is indispensable; and it was formerly the cus 
tom to keep a large body of matchlock-men, with 
matches ready lighted, continually parading round 
the market, who ever and anon discharged a match¬ 
lock, to remind the savages that they were on the 
alert. But for this precaution the Garrows, on the 
slightest misunderstanding, would rush to arms, and 
massacre every merchant within their reach. 

The northern Garrows are a short but muscular 
people, in features strongly re.sembling the Chinese. 
Among their chiefs, however, there are some hand¬ 
some men, superior in manners and vivacity to the 
adjacent zemindars of Bengal. They are of great 
bodily strength. A Garrow woman will carry over 
the hills a load equal to that which a man in Bengal 
could carry over the plains. Their appetite is highly 
tolerant of variety. Besides the aniiqpls usually 
eaten, they devour cats, dogs, frogs, and snakes. 
Milk, in every form whatever, they execrate and 
abhor, calling it diseased matter. Of the flesh of 
puppies they are exceedingly fond, more especially 
when cooked aftert their savage fashion. This is 
as follows: the dog is first made to eat as large a 
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quantity as possible of rice; he is then seized, and 
his four legs having been tied together, is thrown 
alive upon the 6re. When roasted, the belly is rip¬ 
ped up, and the rice divided in equal shares among 
the party) This is regarded as a great delicacy. 
When a quarrel arises between two Garrows, the 
weaker, to avoid the fury of his antagonist, flies 
to some distant mountain. But from this moment 
the feud becomes desperate; each of them now 
plants a certain tree, and binds himself by solemn 
vow to devour the head of his enemy with the juice 
of its fruit. Should an indivdual, sometimes hap¬ 
pens, fail to accomplish this vow during his own 
lifetime, the feud descends as an heir-loom to his 
children. But the day of vengeance at length 
arrives. The antagonists encounter, and the weaker, 
or least fortunate, bites the dust. The victor then 
cuts off his head ; and, having with this ingredient 
and the fruit of the before-mentioned tree made a 
palatable soup, invites all his friends to a banquet, 
in which this soup is the principal dish. After 
this feast the tree is cut down, the feud being 
ended. 

When the victory has been obtained over any 
of their lowland neighbours, the proceedings are 
somewhat different. Numbers collect round the 
reeking heads, which are borne towards the hills 
in triumph, having been scooped out and filled with 
liquor and food, while the savage conquerors move 
along in the procession with dances and songs of 
rejoicing. The skulls are then hurried in the earth. 
When the flesh is supposed to have fallen off, they 
are exhumed, cleansed, and suspended as trophies in 
the houses of the victors. Thus prepared, they be¬ 
come the circulating medium of the country; but, 
as they are very highly valued, can only be used in 
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large payments b. The bodies and bones of their 
own dead are burned to ashes, lest by any accident 
the skull of a Garrow should be passed o6f for that 
of a Bengalese. The skulls are valued in proportion 
to the rank of the persons to whom they belonged. 
In 1815 the skull of a Hindoo zemindar was valued 
at one thousand rupees ; that of a Talook’hdar at 
five hundred; while a mere peasant’s skull would 
not pass for more than ten or twelve rupees. The 
upper classes in Bengal would, perhaps, forgive 
the Garrows, were they somewhat less punctilious 
in their respect for the distinctions of rank. 

Sn each clan, or tribe, there i^ a chief whose 
principal office is the terminating of domestic feuds. 
Falsehood is punished with death. Thieving 
and dishonesty are little known; but, as every 
man constantly wears a sword, murder is common. 
Drunkenness, to which they are vehemently addict¬ 
ed, frequently causes the shedding of blood. They 
believe in the transmigration of the soul, and have 
some obscure notions of the Deity, but possess 
neither temples nor images. Before each house a 
dry bamboo with all its branches is fixed in the 
ground, and adorned with flowers and tufts of cotton 
thread ; and before this they make their offerings. 
Some few have learned to read and write the 
Bengali; none .have made this progress in their 
own language; even of the art weaving they 
were wholly ignorant until very recently. 

The southern Garrows, who differ in many re¬ 
spects from the northern, are stout, well-formed, 

b Among^ tlie Haraforas of Borneo, and the ancient inhabi~ 
tants of Sumatra, there is no other money bat the skails of their 
enemies. No person is permitted to marry until he has imbrued 
his hands in human blood ; and the principal ornaments of their 
houses are human teeth and human skulls, out of which they 
drink like the Battas. Leyden on the Languages and Litera¬ 
ture of the Indo-Chinese Nations ; Asiatic Researches, vol. z- 
p. 217. 
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laborious men. Their countenances are ill-boding^* 
The nose, flat like a Kafferi, small brown or blue 
eye, wrinkled forehead, beetling brows, large mouth, 
thick lips, and round face, bespeak neither humanity 
nor intelligence. Their complexion is a light or deep 
brown. A narrow girdle, concealing the waist, 
constitutes the whole of their dress. Their hair is 
sometimes thrown back from the face, and fastened 
by a kind of brazen ornament in a manner which 
gives them a fierce wild air. Others cut it close, 
or tie it in a loose careless fashion on the crown. 
The chiefs wear a silk turban; a Ittte bag suspend¬ 
ed at their girdle contains their money; and a 
.small net the apparatus for lighting their pipes. 
The women, short, squat, and masculine in features, 
are remarkable for their ugliness. Their dress, like 
that of the men, merely consists of a covering for 
the waist, all the other parts of the body being left 
.exposed. They have some rude ornaments round 
their necks, and their ears are deformed by a mul- 
Utude of rings, sometimes six inches in diameter. 
Like their brethren of the north they eat all kinds 
of food, even the blood of animals, which they bake 
over a slow fire in a hollow green bamboo until it 
nearly resemhlef the cane in colour. Most other 
kinds of animal food they devour almost raw. In 
drinking they indulge to excess, after the manner 
of barbarians; and even infants, as soon as they 
can swallow, have spirituous liquors poured into 
their mouths. During a scarcity of grain, they 
.subsist on the pith of the hebul, a tree resembling 
the palmyia, which, when pounded, soaked in wa¬ 
ter, and boiled, is of a gelatinous substance, and 
when fresh tastes like sugarcane. They have also 
a sort of yam, called kutcher, which is cultivated 
like the potato. The chaungs, or houses of the 
Garrows, like those of certain Polynesian tribes 
are raised several feet from the ground on piles. 
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They are in length frona thirty to one hundred and 
fifty feet, from ten to forty feet in breadth, and are 
roofed with thatch; or with mats and long grass. 
The props of the cliannge consist of large smil 
timbers, and vary in number according\o the size 
of the dwelling. Over these are placed horizon¬ 
tally large beams to support the roof, which are 
fastened together with cords, slips of cane, or 
grass. The sides of the dwelling are made with 
small hollow bamboos, cut open, flatted, and wo¬ 
ven like a mat. The floor is of the same material. 
The house is divided into two apartments, of which 
one is left unfloored for the cattle. At the oppo¬ 
site end is an open platform, where the women sit 
and work. On a similar platform, open above, 
the children play. All the filth of the family de¬ 
scends through a small trap-door, and is cleared 
away by the hogs, who are their only scavengers. 
They are covered with bugs. 

This division of the Garrow nation differs con¬ 
siderably from the former in character. Mild, ho¬ 
nest, and faithful to their promise, they easily yield 
themselves up, on occasions of rejoicing, to the 
impulses of extravagant mirth. Men, women, and 
children drink to excess, and dance while they can 
stand. Their manner of dancing is as follows ; 
twenty or thirty men .standing behind one another 
in a row, hold each by the sides of their belts, and 
then go round in a circle, hopping first on one 
foot, then on the other, singing and keeping time 
with the music, which is animating, though harsh 
and inharmonious. The women likewise dance in 
rows, but hold out their hands, at the same time 
lowering one and raising the other, as the music 
beats, and occasionally turning round with great 
rapidity. The men also exhibit military exer¬ 
cises, like the barbarians described by Xenophon, 
with sword and shield, which they use with grace 
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and great activity. These drinking festivals con¬ 
tinue during several days, after which they grow 
sober by degrees. In these violent fits of intoxi¬ 
cation, quarrels and assassinations, so common 
among their brethren of the north, are said to be 
unknown. 

The business of marriages is generally conduct¬ 
ed, as with us, by the parties concerned ; but if the 
parents on either side refuse their consent, the 
friends of the other party assemble, and beat them 
into compliance. A day is then fixed for the cele¬ 
bration of the nuptials. It being the custom for 
the bride to seek the bridegroom, all those who 
are invited assemble on the appointed day at 
her dwelling, where the usual round of drinking, 
dancing, and singing commences. The bride is 
then carried to the river and bathed, after which 
the whole company moves in procession, with wine, 
provisions, and music, towards the house of the 
bridegroom, who, on learning their approach, 
feigns to fly. He is quickly caught, however, and 
carried, like his mistress, to be bathed in the river. 
His parents now commence a kind of funeral howl, 
and attempt to detain him by force. When this 
mock resistance is over, the procession returns to 
the dwelling of the bride, where the ceremony is 
completed by the sacrifices of a cock and hen, and 
the usual debaucheries of a savage feast. 

Their funeral ceremonies are still more remark¬ 
able ; the dead are kept four days, after which 
they are placed in a small boat on the top of the 
pile, which is erected within six or eight yards of 
the house. The pyre is kindled by the nearest re¬ 
lation exactly at midnight, after which they feast, 
make merry, dance, sing, and get drunk. Wlien 
the body has been consumed, the ashes are buried 
in the earth exactly where the pile was kindled, 
and a small tliatched building, surrounded by a 
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railing, is erected over the spot Within this 
building a lamp is burned every night for the space 
of a month or more ; and the wearing apparel of 
the deceased is suspended on the poles fixed up at 
each corner of the railing, which, afWr a certain 
time, are broken, and allowed to hang downwards 
until they fall to pieces. If the deceased be a 
person of rank, the funeral pile is decorated with 
cloth and flowers, and the head of a bullock sacri¬ 
ficed on the occasion, is burned with the corpse. 
At the obsequies of an ordinary chieftain, the head 
of one of his slaves is cut off, and burned with 
him ; but when a superior chieftain dies, a large 
bod}' of slaves sally forth from the hills, and having 
seized upon a Hindoo, cut off his head, and burn 
it with their chief. The graves of these chieftains 
are decorated with the images of numerous ani¬ 
mals, and the railing is often adorned with fresh 
flowers. 

Their religion is a modification of the Hindoo 
system, as they worship Mahadeva. or Siva, with 
the sun and moon. To these divinities, the chief 
of whom is supposed to reside somewhere in the 
mountains, they sacrifice a bull, a goat, a hog, a 
cock, or a dog, An oath, among them, is taken 
upon a stone, which they first salute; then, with 
their hands joined and uplifted, their eyes stead¬ 
fastly fixed on the hills, they call in the most 
solemn manner on Mahadeva, On other occasions, 
when about to take an oath, they put a tiger’s 
bone between their teeth; others hold a quantity 
of earth; others their weapons in their hands. 
Adultery, robbery, and murder are punished with 
death. Fines expiate ail minor offences, and 
the money thus collected is spent in intoxicating 
liquor. On occasions of public deliberation they^ 
assemble in their war-dress, which consists of a 
long blue cloth, covering part of the back, and tied 
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at the breast, where the four corners are made to 
meet, a shield, and a sword. They sit in a circle, 
with their swords fixed in the ground before them. 
Their resolutions, when they relate to war, are put 
into immediate execution ; but when their delibe¬ 
rations are concerning other matters, they terminate 
in feasting, dancing, singing, and drinking. In 
these councils the women enjoy an equal authority 
with the men. In illness they saciifice to the deity. 
They are not wholly ignorant of the virtues of the 
medicinal plants which their mountains produce; 
but seem to have greater faith in charms and spells 
than in physic. One of their principal talismans is 
a tiger’s nose, which is suspended round the neck 
of women in childbirth. A snake’s skin is consi 
dered as a certain remedy for external pains. They 
practise inoculation. There exists among the Gar- 
rows an extraoi dinary species of madness, which 
they call “ transformation into a tiger,” the person 
afflicted with it roaming about like that animal, 
shunning all society. It is said that, on first being 
seized, persons tear their hair, and the lings from 
their ears, with such fury as to break the lobes. U 
rarely endures beyond a week or a fortnight. The 
Garrows attribute it to the force of some medica¬ 
ment applied to the forehead; but it is more pro¬ 
bably caused by frequent intoxication. The patient 
resembles the were-wolf of Brittany, who roamed, 
in moody melancholy, through the dismal morasses 
and forests of that wild country c. 

Another wild tribe, found on the eastern frontiers 
of our Indian empire, are the Kookies or Lunctas, 
who dwell among the mountains north-east of the 
Chittagong province. As they rarely descend to 
the plains, except when visiting the markets to pur¬ 
chase provisions, their character and manners are 

c Asiatic Researches, vol. in., p. 21—43; Hamilton, De¬ 
scription ot ludia.vol. li. p. 750—761. 
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but little known. They are, bowever, redded as 
the most wild and savage of all the mooalaiiieera 
of the eastern frontier. Short, active, mnscalar in 
form, they greatly excceed in vigour the inhabi< 
tants of the lower hills; theircomplexiotf, likewise, 
is darker ; in features they resemble the natives of 
eastern Asia, having flat noses, small eyes, and 
broad round faces. According to their traditions, 
both they and the Hughs are the offspring of the 
same progenitor, who had two sons, by different 
mother. The Mughs, they say, are the descendants 
of the eldest, and the Kookies of the youngest son. 
The mother of the latter having died daring his in¬ 
fancy, he was neglected by his stepmother, who, 
clothing her own son, allowed him to go naked. 
Growing up in the same condition, he was denomi¬ 
nated Luncta, or “ the naked.” A quarrel arising 
between the brothers upon their father's death, 
Luncta betook himself to the hills, where he passed 
the remainder of his days, on the very soil still in¬ 
habited by his descendants. Though the word 
Lunctas be applied to the whole tribe, it properly 
belongs to the males only, for the women wear a 
short apron, of their own manufacture, which de¬ 
scends from the loins to the middle of the thigh ; 
and in severe weather both sexes throw a loose 
sheet over their bodies, to defend themselves against 
the inclemency of the seasons. 

The Kookies, who are divided into a number of 
distinct tribes, totally independent of each other, 
are all hunters and warriors. They all, however 
acknowledge more or less the authority of three 
different Rajahs, to whom the various tribes are 
attached, but whose power is very limited, except 
over their own immediate clans, where it is abso¬ 
lute. These Rajahs, who are hereditary, wear, by 
way of distinction, a small slip of black cloth ronnd 
their loins, and have their hair brought forward and 
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in a bunch, so as to overshadow their forehead; 
while their subjects wear their long hair hanging 
loose over their shoulders. The ladies also of the 
Rajah’s family wear an apron of black cloth, with 
a red border, which descends to the knee -a colour 
and fashion prohibited rest of the sex, black being 
the royal colour 

The Rajahs, who received a tribute in kind, can, 
in cases of general danger, summon all the warriors 
to arms. Each tribe, however, is under the imme¬ 
diate command of its own chieftain, who is elected by 
the general voice, and holds his office independent¬ 
ly of the Rajah. Their arms are bows and arrows, 
spears, clubs, and small hatchets. They use also, 
for defence, shields formed of the hide ofthe i^aya/, 
which they ornament on the inside with pendulous 
plates of brass, that make a tinkling sound, as the 
warriors toss about their arras, either in the dance 
or in battle. Strings of shells adorn their neck, 
tufts of red goat’s hair their thighs and knees, 
and on other arms they wear broad rings of ivory, 
that they may appear the more terrific to their ene¬ 
mies. Their villages, which, as a whole tribe or 
clan always remain united, sometimes contain one 
or two thousand inhabitants, are erected on the 
steepest and most inaccessible summits of the 
mountains, and fortified with a thick bamboo pali¬ 
sade. Day and night, whether in peace or war, 
the passages leading into the village are strictly 
guarded, and the approach of a stranger is always 
viewed with jealousy and suspicion. Their dwell¬ 
ings are erected as close together as possible. 
Each hou.se is sufficiently spacious to contain four 
or five families, and, like the chaungs of the Gar- 
rows, is constructed on a platform of bamboo, 
raised about six feet from the ground and entered 
by a ladder, or by a single post, with notches cut 
in it receive the foot. These precautions are im- 
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paratively required by the state of oona^ant dan 
ger and alarm in which they exist, each cbo being 
generally at war with all its neighbours. Atnbiei- 
cades, surprises and the most bloody forays whi(% 
originate and perpetuate their feuds, ratpidly suo 
ceed each other. Strategem, as among other si<-' 
Tages, is always preferred to open combat. When, 
therefore, they engage in any hostile excursiori# 
they never kindle a fire, but carry with them ready** 
dressed provisions sufficient for the occasion, and 
march in the night with the greatest expedition, 
and observing the most profound silence. When 
overtaken by the day, they halt, and lie concealed 
in a kind of hammock, which they fasten, among 
the branches of loftiest trees, so that they cannot 
be perceived by any person passing underneath. 
Hence has been arisen the idea of their living in 
trees, instead of houses. Having thus approach¬ 
ed the enemy unperceived, they generally com¬ 
mence their attack about the dawn, with a great 
shout, and striking their spear against their shields. 
When victorious they spare neither age nor sex; 
unless some of the warriors happen to be childless, 
or in want of slaves, in which case the children 
are led away captive, and either adopted into the 
families of the conquerors or reduced to servitude. 
On such occasions they return to their village in 
triumph, bearing along with them the heads of the 
slain; but when fortune has been unfavourable to 
their arms, they seek their homes in silence, with 
the utmost privacy, and live in disgrace until some 
successful act of valour retrieve their character. 

Notwithstanding their valour, however, their in* 
testine divisions render them an easy prey to ths 
Banyoghis, a less numerous, but more united people, 
who exact from two of their Rajahs a tribute of salt. 
This article, aselsewherein the East, is here heldns 
something sacred, and is borne like a passport in th€ 
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tbimd of everjr nessenger from one Kooki to another. 
A(Q9Q||? the accompUshments of a Kooki, expertness 
ipfitealAag is, next to Vigour, esteemed the greatest ; 
pmd if one man succeed in robbing another, undis¬ 
covered, the property cannot lawfully be reclaimed. 
K detected in the act, the ridicule of the village is 
faisionly punishment The object of this legula- 
lioB is to render them skilful in contriving, and 
watchful in warding off secret assaults and stra- 
to^ms.' The similar practice of the Spartans was 
founded on the same reasons. Like all other sa¬ 
vages, the Kookies are ferociously vindictive, and 
require blood for blood. Even if the murderer be 
11 tiger, the whole tribe immediately rush to arms, 
and go in pursuit of the animal. Should it be 
taken, the family of the deceased make a banquet 
of its flesh, in revenge for the death of their rela¬ 
tion ; but if, in this general pursuit of the whole 
tribe, the tiger be not destroyed, the family must 
Mill .continue the chase, for, until a tiger be slain 
and eaten, they are regarded by the rest of the 
cian as in a state of excommunication. So, if a 
tiger kills one of a party of hunters or warriors, the 
xemainder dare not return to the village until they 
have destroyed the animal. Nay, so blind are they 
in their revenge, that, if a man be killed by a fall 
from a tree, all his friends assemble, cut it down, 
.|uid. having reduced it to chips, scatter it in the 
winds. The imprecations which Horace sportive¬ 
ly latuiched against this kind of culprit, these bar- 
barinins, in the impotence of passion, utter in ear¬ 
nest. When circumstances compel them to desert 
tiieir villages, they set fire to their dwellings, lest, 
af they were left standing, their gayals should re¬ 
turn to them. The Kookies are not ignorant of 
agrieulture, and raise, in a rode manner, different 
sorts of grains, roots, and vegetables, the women 
penfonning the greater part of the labour. A pro- 
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di^ioiis quantity of honey is foond ia their forests, 
bat they know not how to separate it from the wax 
of the comb. They are. from various causes, such 
as the irregularity of the seasons, or the incursions 
of enemies, liable to frequent famines, during which 
the tribes liNirig in amity afford each other an as¬ 
sistance, which, when bt'tter times arrive, is always 
generously repaid. Their culinary utensils ari^ 
strong earthen pois; but tlie hunter of the forest 
boils his food in a peculiai suit of bamboo. From 
the ashes of a different species of this plant he ex¬ 
tracts a substitute for salt: and he kindles his fire 
by Tubbino' two dried pieces of the same wood 
against each other. 

The Kookies can mairv hut one wife, though con¬ 
cubinage is tolerated Adulteiy is punished with 
death. When a youth desires the hand of a virgin 
in marriage, the propo.sition is made by his father, 
who on being questioned on these points by the 
father of the gnl, ieplie.s that his son is a brave 
warrior, a good hunter, and an expert thief; that 
he can produce so tiian\ heads of game, and of 
enemies slain in battle; that in his house are such 
and snoh stolen goods; and that he can entertain 
so many at his marriage fea.st. If, upon inquiry 
the facts are found to be as slated, the marriage 
immediately take.s place, with great feasting and 
festivity. The winter montlis, as among the an¬ 
cient Greeks, are ge.ierally seUcted for the cele¬ 
bration of niaiiiage Funerals fake place only once 
a year. When a Kooki dies, bis body is deposited 
on a platfrom erected under a shed at a distance 
from the dwelling house, where food is daily placed 
before it, while some member of the family con¬ 
stantly keeps watch to protect it from dogs and 
birds. In this manner ail the dead belonging to 
the village are preserved, in some cases during a 
whole year, until the llth of April, when both the 



bodies and the sheds are burned. A feast is then 
given by the relations of the deceased, in sucession, 
until one has taken place for each of the dead. A 
similar custom, as we learn from Bertram, prevails 
amomg the Indians of North America. They be¬ 
lieve in the existence of God, and of a future state 
of rewards and punishments ; but imagine no ac¬ 
tion so agreeable to the divinity as slaughtering a 
great number of enemies. They offer up animals 
in sacrifice, and erect images in every village, but 
know nothing of priests or temples. There are no 
coins among thtm, except such as are brought 
from the plains. Fire-arms inspire them with in¬ 
describable terror d. 

Another singular people, probably a fragment of 
the aboriginal races of India, is the tribe inhabiting 
the Rajmahal hills in Bengal. T[ie\ wholly differ 
from the natives of the plain in features, language, 
civilization, and religion, and by their lowland 
neighbours are denominated Fuharries, or ‘ moun- 
taiijeers.” Having no knowledge of letters, the 
records of their history ai<'intrusted to traditior, 
which relates a singula'- story respecting the first 
peopling of their hills. To people the earth, seven 
brothers, they say, were sent down from heaven. 
At first they remained together, but the eldest fall¬ 
ing sick, the other six collected together what food 
wa.s in their power, which they agreed to divide, 
and 'afterw’ards to separate, each directing his foot¬ 
steps towards a different country. The six young¬ 
er brothers received each his portion in a new dish, 
but the eldest being ill, was compelled to be con 
tent with the scraps remaining, which he threw al¬ 
together into an old dish; for which he wa.s regard¬ 
ed as an outcast, and driven to take refuge in the 
hills. Here, from the sterility of the soil, which 
afforded neither clothing nor subsistence, both he 

li Atiatic Researches, vol vii p. 183—198. 
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and hisdescendants necessarily becaipe thieves. The 
tradition probably refers to the events of that dis¬ 
tant period, when the aboriginal tribes, like the Bri¬ 
tons in our own country, were driven by hostile 
invaders to the fastnesses of the mountain^. Their 
religious notions breathe a spirit of humanity, and, 
however imperfect, are, upon the whole, highly fa¬ 
vourable to morals. Tliey believe in the doctrine 
of the njetempsychosis, and in a future state of re¬ 
wards and punishments. Their opinions render 
them averse, in many cases, from the sliedding of 
blood, so that they will not slay even a tiger, un¬ 
less u»\der the injunctions of the lex talionis. They 
have a kind of priest, called demauno, who acts as 
the prophet and oracle of the tribe. The knowledge 
of the future is communicated in dreams, when their 
deity appears to them, and braids their hair, which 
thus acquires an extraordinary length. Their pro¬ 
phetic power, like Samson’s strength, is supposed 
to reside in their locks, which are therefore never 
cut. To these priests the Puharree repairs when ill 
or in difficulties, and their responses, which are de¬ 
livered in the morning, seem to be ba.sed upon the 
visions of the night, and are seldom belied by the 
event. Presents always accompany application^ to 
the oracle. On the first full moon in January the 
demauno affects a kind of divine frenzy, rushes 
forth from his dwelling in frantic transports, and, 
like the Satian priests of Rome, scours the street in 
this condition, but without speaking or inflicting 
any injury. By signs, which are perfectly under¬ 
stood, he demands from the chief of the clan an 
egg and a cock, the former of which he instantly de¬ 
vours, and having twisted off the head of the latter 
he sucks the warm recking blood, and throws away 
the body. As if inspired with madness by the 
fumes of this horrid repast he now disappears from 
among men, and conceals himself during seven oi 
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nine days in the forests or jang’les by the wild 
banks of some unfrequented river, where he is sup¬ 
posed to be fed by the deity. The tales which he 
relates on his return, of the wonders he has beheld in 
these renlote scditudes, greatly enhance his authori¬ 
ty ; sometimes, he avers, the spirit seated him on a 
prodigious snake; at others, caused him to put his 
hand without fear into the mouth of a tiger 

The Puharries, before they eat, always throw 
aways a small portion of their food, and pour a li¬ 
bation on the ground before drinking. At a festi¬ 
val, celebrated once in three years, a cow is sacri¬ 
ficed, and eaten by all the men of the village, not 
disqualified by some secret uncleanuess. Contrary 
to the usual practice, the women appear at this fes¬ 
tival. The wives of the officiating priests, to vvhoni 
several pieces of silk are presented, dotf* their gar¬ 
ments and ornaments, and winding the silk round 
their waists, fasten their long hair in a knot on the 
crown of the head, mark their naked bodies with 
a mixture of turmeric and tlie flour of Indian corn, 
and in this state march in procession through the vil¬ 
lage to meet their husbands, all the inhabitants, 
men, women, and chiUlren, being assembled to 
behold them pass. 

The Puharries are of an amorous temperament, 
and, when in love, their attentions to the objects of 
their affections are unceasing. Notwithstanding 
the facilities of meeting afforded by thei; free man 
ner of living, the young women rarely transgress 
the laws of chastity. Polygamy is allowed Court- 
ship, as in other parts of the East, is carried on 
by proxy and by presents ; and on the day fixed 
upon for the marriage, the bridegroom, with his re¬ 
lations, proceeds to the house of the bride’s father, 
who, when all the company have been properly 
feasted, takes his daughter’s hand, and, giving it to 
the bridegroom, publicly admonishes him to use 
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her kindly, and not to murder her, menacing him 
with retaliation. Should she die a natural death, or 
by means of the devil, it cannot be helped. A few 
unimportant ceremonies then succeed, and the bu¬ 
siness is concluded. Widows devolve fo the bro¬ 
thers, cousins, or nephews of their deceased hus¬ 
bands, but, if so minded, may return and pass the 
days of their widowhood at their fathers’ house. 
Second man lages may be contracted by both sexes. 
Adultery is punished by a fine. The belief in sorce¬ 
ry and witchcraft is deeply rooted, as among all 
other barbarians, and frequently gives rise to 
events ludicrous in the commencement, but termi¬ 
nating tragically. When about to make an oath, 
they fix two arrows, with a little salt between them, 
in the ground, at such a distance from each other 
that the blade of the one and the feather of the other 
being brought together above, they shall form, 
with the surface of the earth between them below, 
an equilateral triangle. The person swearing takes 
the blade of one and the feather of the other be¬ 
tween his finger and thumb. “On solemn occasi¬ 
ons, however, salt is put on the blade of a sabre, 
and, after the words of oath are repealed, the blade 
being placed on the under lip of the person sworn, 
the salt is washed into his mouth by him who admi¬ 
nisters it c.’’ 

Funeral ceremonies vary according to the cir¬ 
cumstances and character of the deceased. The 
body of a still-born infant is put by the women in¬ 
to an earthen pot, and covered with leaves, after 
which the father carries it forth to the jungle, where 
it is deposited at the stem of a tree, and covered 
with brush wood. An unweaned child is permitted 
interment in the public cemetery, where it is placed 
with its lu ad towards the north, without further 
ceremony; but if it has been weaned, a funeral 

Bishop Hcber’s Narrative, &c. »ol. i p 281. 
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banquet wntst be j?iven, and annually repeated ever 
after, at tbe festival of the Harvest-Home. When 
a person dies of the measles or small-pox, the 
corpse is, borne on a bedstead to the distant jun 
gles, where it is placed in the shade of a tree, co¬ 
vered with leaves and branches, and abandoned. 
Here, on the following year, a funeral banquet is 
given by the relations, when offerings of food and 
libations are made in the name of the decased 
The body of a priest is left unburied in the jungle. 
Other indivduals are buried f. If, however, the 
deceased have died of dropsy, the body is thrown 
wiihout sepulchral honours into a river. 

When a native of one village has a claim on a 
person belonging to a neighbouring clan, which the 
latter refuses to satisfy, the injured party invokes 
the aid of his tribe, who willingly comply; the a ven 
gers proceed to the offender’s village, plunder and 
pillage every person whom they can overpower, 
and carry away the debtor captive. Matters are 
thus brought to an issue Arbitrators are appoint 
ed, and the captive released; and whatever loss or 
expense has been incurred on either side fails upon 
the luckless cause of the dispute. Sometimes, 
however, the village intended to be plundered re¬ 
ceives intelligence of the expedition, and negoti¬ 
ations are set on foot. At other times the charge 
is denied, and the accused exhorts his chieftain to 
stand on the defensive, enE:aging hereafter to prove 
his innocence, or to defray all loss sustained. 
The village takes ai ms, every avenue leading into 
it is guarded, especially at night, when an attack 
is most dreaded. The invaders, seeing them on 

f Prienti being- suppoaed to become devili, after death, it is 
feared that, if buried in the public cemeterv, they might n turn 
itid deitrov the villagea; whereao, by being abandoned in the 
’orast, they Are compelled to play the deril elaewhtre. Luat. 
Shaw, Aaiatic Researches, voi. iv. p. 70. 
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tlie alert, hover about the neighbourhood, harass 
them continually by fali^e alarms, and when they 
are wellnigh spent with fatigue and watching,, 
make their approaches, sending one of their num¬ 
ber before them to scatter a soporific dust to wind¬ 
ward of the village, which, it is believed, will pat 
every soul within it asleep in less than an houf 
after dark. In this persuasion they rush to plun¬ 
der, and commonly succeed, by the suddenness 
and impetuosity of their attack, in collecting and 
carrying away considerable booty. 

The Puharries are middle sized, or rather little 
men, but well made, with remarkable broad chests, 
and finely turned limbs. Their complexion is fairer 
than that of the Bengalese ; they have broad faces, 
small eyes, and fiaUish turned-up noses; ‘‘bilt 
the Chinese or Malay character of their features, 
from whom they are said to be descended, is lost 
in a great degree on close inspection y.” They 
have been thought to resemble the Welsh. Some 
of the women are pretty. They are adventurous, 
brave, and industrious, and manufacture for sale 
the small common Hindoostani bedsteads, and the . 
woodwork of ploughs. They also bring down 
to the plains for sale wood, charcoal, bamboos, 
cotton, honey, plantains, sweet potatoes, atid 
small quantities of grain, In the cultivation of 
the earth, which is conducted in a very rude fashion, 
the greater part of the labour, as is usual among 
barbarians, falls on the women, who for this reason 
are regarded as the greatest riches of their hns- 
bands. Instances of longevity are rare. The'first 
attempts at civilizing these wild people were made 
by Augustus Cleveland, judge of the Bhfi.golpoor 
district. A number of these mountaineers, admit¬ 
ted by him into the British service, have proved ex- 

Bishop Htber’s Narrative, vol. i. p. 275, 
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cellent soldiers, though la|terly the corps has been 
neglected k. 

In the peninsula of Saurashtra, or Guzeiat, we 
find a rem.arkable race of men called the Khatties, 
or Catties, who exist in in equivocal state, which 
is neitheir barbarism nor civilization. The Khat¬ 
ties, by far the most important tribe of western 
India, are, like all other nations, desirous of assert¬ 
ing an ancient, heroic, and miraculous origin. The 
early traditions are lost in mists of antiquity. 
When the 6ve Pandoos, by the loss of a game at 
hazard, were compelled to go into exile, they ar¬ 
rived, after seven years’wandering, at Berat, where 
they were di.scovered by the spies of their enemy 
Duryodhana. To provoke them to come forth, and 
thus forfeit the pledge they had given to remain 
in concealment, Carna, the minister of Duryodhana, 
and offspring of the sun, projected a predatory at¬ 
tack on their cattle. But in such a foray no Raj¬ 
poot could be employed. Carna, to remove this 
difficulty, struck the earth with his staff, when the 
stick opened, and forth sprang a man, who was 
termed jOa^, or “ produced from wood.” He was 
appointed to steal the cattle, and, to reconcile him 
to the enterprise, was informed by Carna that the 
gods would never reckon the commission of a rob¬ 
bery criminal in him or his descendants. The me¬ 
mory of Carna is still venerated by the Khatties, 
who worship his father the sun, inscribing on every 
deed or document they execute the effigies of that 
luminary *. They are always enumerated by ge¬ 
nealogists among the royal races of India. None 
of the inhabitants of Guzerat present so many 
traits of originality as the Khatties, who, in reli¬ 
gion, manners, and features, are decidedly Scythian. 

h Lieut. Shaw, Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 31—108' 
Bishop Heber’s Narrative, vol. i. p. 249—284. 

i EiamiUon, Descriptiou of Hindoostan, rol i. p. 644. 
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They are supposed to be the ancient Catbaei, (Ar¬ 
rian, V. c 22,) who, af the time of Alexan^i^s 
expedition, occupied a nook in the Panjab, near 
the confluence of the five stream, and opposed 
their desperate valour to the progress of‘the Mace¬ 
donians From thence the Khatties can be traced 
to their piesent haunts. Their exploits figure in 
the early annals of Jessulmere ; their own tradi¬ 
tions fix their migration into the Guzerat peninsu¬ 
la in the eighth century ; and in the twelfth we find 
them engaged in the memorable wars between 
Prit’hiviiaja and the monarch of Canouj Addicted 
from the earliest times to predatory habits, the 
Khatti is never so happy as when on horseback, 
collecting, lance in hand, his bh/ck mail from friend 
and foe j. 

“The Khatti differs in some respects from the 
Rajpoot. He is more cruel in his disposition, btit 
farexceeds him in the virtue of bravery; and acharac- 
ter possessed of more energy than a Khatti does not 
exist Hi.s .size is considerably larger than common, 
often exceeding six feet. He is sometimes seen with 
light hair and blue eyes. His frame is athletic and 
bony, and particularly well adapted to his mode of 
life. His countenance is expiessive, but of the worst 
kind, being harsh, and often destitute of a single mild 
feature k ” When these Scythian banditti arrived in 
Guzerat, they found the country in possession of the 

Colonpl Toi), Hi>toryof the Rajpoot Trihes, vol. i. p. Ii2 

k Capt. Maemurdn, Tran*. Society of Bombay, vol. i. p. 270- 
Col. Tod, who quotes this paasaicp, aud in gdieral agrees with 
the Hiithoi’s opiiiioiis of the Kbatlies, is carelul, however, to ra- 
move from his favourite Rajpoots the imputation of being lose 
brave than this people. “ It is.” says he, ” the Rajpoot ©f 
Kliattywar, net of Bajast’ban, to whom Capt. Maemurdo al¬ 
ludes.” Vol. 1 . p. 112, note. And, in fact, it would be dili- 
rult, alter readmit the Annals of Kajpoutana, to conceive a Uh- 
tiuu excelling the Rajpoots in valour. 
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4heerslmdBa6reeas, aboriginal trbes, whom they 
reduced to servitade, Th% themselves; however, 
continued their original habits for many ages, wan¬ 
dering about with their flocks over the great pas¬ 
toral wastes, and seizing on every occasion of plun¬ 
dering their, neighbours. They are supposed to 
have first become stationary about two hundred 
and sixty years ago ; and their acquisitions of terri¬ 
tory increased with the decline of the Mohammedan 
power. Even so late as the year 1807, their pro¬ 
fession of thieves and robbeis, bequeathes to them 
by,Caina, was their public boast and glory ; but 
though this laudable attachment to the habits of 
their ancestors no doubt still forms the leading trait 
of their character, they have been compelled by the 
ascendancy of the English to practise in seciet. 

^any families of Khatties profess to attend to 
th^‘ breeding of horses, but have intermarried witli 
thp Aheers, or heidsmen. The genuine Khatti 

f yer pays any fiscal demand, or parts with any 
ing of his own rearing; though the chiefs, by a 
feiml of compromise with their honour, allow reve¬ 
nue to be levied from their lands and herds. The 
tribe is not numerous, their chaiacter and manners 
being inimical to population : a great poition of 
their youth fall in piedatory wars ; private revenge 
and domestic leuds cut off many more ; and the in¬ 
vasions and inroads of their enemies, provoked by 
their plundering habits, still farther reduce their 
numbers. It is not in their manners to unite in one 
formidable body under a single leader ; they live 
under the authority of numerous petty chieftains, 
who possess small fortresses into which they retire 
with therr booty. Like tlie marauding Bedouins 

I The name Aheer seems to be a coriuptioo of the Sanscrit 
Abkira, the designation ot one uf the mixed castes sprung from 
A fiiahoMn by a tvite of the Amhasht’lia tribe, and whose occu¬ 
pation is the keeping of kine. See Menu, chap x. ver. 15. 
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they are chiefly rendered formidable by the excel¬ 
lence of their horses, and the celerity of their 
movements. When about to enga»p in a foray, they 
hire mercenaries, both to augment their Dumber^, 
and obtain the ad\antage offiie-arms, 'Which the^' 
tliemselves disdain to carry. Nevertheless, thejy 
gieatly dread their effects, and, as when they antici¬ 
pate the execution of these novel weapons, they are 
slow to attack, the villagers usually erect near their 
dwellings small mud towers, to which they retire 
with their cattle on the approach of the Khatties, 
whom they rake with musketry. They sometimes 
associate with very low castes, whose services they 
repay with the asses thev capture. Of the horses 
which they breed, they sell the stallions, but retain 
the mares, which in their plundering expeditions 
do not betray them by their neighings. 

Among this tribe the right of priroogenitire is 
unknown, all tlie sons succeeding equally to the 
property of the father ; but daughters do not in- 
lierit. Polygamy is allowed ; yet they rarely mar¬ 
ry more than two wives. Their women, who are 
proverbially graceful and beautiful, exercise great 
influence m domestic life, and frequently alleviate 
the miseries of the prisoners whom their husbands 
put to the loi ture to compel them to discover their 
treasuies, or to extort large rausoms The widow 
of an elder brother, unless she decline any future 
connexion, invariably descends to the younger, 
whose widow, on the other hand, is at liberty to iict 
as she pleases. When a Khattrijani, or fero'ale 
Khatti dies, the neatest relations inherit both her 
moveable property and her childern, who are remov¬ 
ed fiom their father’s protection. Outlaws 
every description find an asylum among this tribe.j 
who, though highly treacherous to each other,j^l» 
dom betray a suppliant guest. Intoixcation is 
mou. Their chief divinity is the sun, to whom Ifey 
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have erected a'singie- temple near Thaun,. which 
contains an image of the god. They have priests, 
whose functions seem to be limited to the solemni¬ 
zation of marriage, and the performance of obse¬ 
quies for deceased ancestors. Their religious 
feelings are feeble, and they possess no litany or 
form of prayers. Placing themselves with clasped 
hands in an attitude of adoration, they fix their eyes 
upon the sun, and supplicate his favour in such ex¬ 
temporaneous language as their conception of his 
omnipotence suggests. In the celebration of fune¬ 
ral ceremonies, instead of placing food before the 
cows, like the Hindoos, they give it to the lap¬ 
wings. Superstition exerts a powerful sway over 
theif rude miuds. In all the affairs of life they place 
great reliance upon omens, the most important of 
which is the call of a partridge, to the right or left; 
the latter being auspicious, the former the reverse. 
Before commencing an expedition they invoke the 
sun, Bheendt’/i, and their other favourite gods, to 
whom they vow a share of the spoil. On their re¬ 
turn the money thus vowed is expended on a ban¬ 
quet, to which the whole village is invited. The 
prosperous days of the Khatties are now passed 
away; their villages and forts are rapidly falling to 
decay ; their country is covered with ruins ; their 
power is broken; their chiefs in poverty »t. 

Another wild tribe of western India are the 
Kholies, or Coolies. Speaking of the inhabitants 
of this portion of the peninsula, Bishop Heber re¬ 
marks;—“The Guzerattees, particularly the Kho¬ 
lies, are a manly and bold looking, though very 
troublesome and ferocious people, always armed to 
the teeth; and with their short kirtles, sword.s, 
shields, quivers, and bows (these last not made like 
those of Hindoostan, but in the common English 
form), gave me one of the liveliest impressions I 

m HtimUton, Dcscripthin of Hindoostan, vol. i. p, 646. 
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I ever received of the followers of our Robin Hood 
in Sherwood, or of the ancieOt inhabitants of that 
vale (Homesdale, I believe it is,) in Kent, which 
boasts that it “ was never won, nor ever shall n”. 
Bernier, describing the Bight of Dara after his de¬ 
feat by his brother Aurungzebe, gives us a lively 
picture of the character and practices of the Kho- 
lies. “ This unfortunate prince, deserted by almost 
all, and finding himself accompanied but by two 
thousand men at most, was forced in the hottest 
of summer to cross, without tents or baggage, all 
those countries of the Rajahs that extend almost 
from Ajmere to Ahmadabad. Meantime the Kho- 
lies, who are the country people, and the worst of 
all India, and the greatest robbers, follow him night 
and day, rifle and kill his soldiers, with so much 
cruelty that no man could stay two hundred paces 
behind the main body, but he was presently strip¬ 
ped naked, or butchered upon the least resistance.*’ 
By his own experience, however, he found that 
these savage people were not wholly destitute of 
generosity; for, falling into their hands together 
with his servant, who discovered to them his pro¬ 
fession of physician, in consideration of his exercis¬ 
ing his art upon their sick for a few days, he was 
kindly treated, furnished with an ox to travel on, 
and conducted from their fastness to within sight of 
Ahmadabad o. But the love of plunder is deeply 
rooted in the Khoii. Among the perpetrators of 
gang robberies, he stands conspicuous; and his 
habitations, situated amidst the wilds and jungles, 
were places of terror to the merchant and the tra¬ 
veller. Yet the thievish propensities of this wild 
tribe have recently been gradually repressed, and 

n Latter to Lord Amherst: Life, &o. vol. ii. p. 384, tMft. 
edition. 

o Voyage to Surat, Oiborne’s collections, tol. vcd. 1. p. ISl, 
132. Oriental Memoirs, vol. in. a. 63. 
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there is some hope that, by judicious measuresi they 
may be added to the number of the industrious and 
peaceful subjects of Great Britain p. 

After the Kholies the tribe which next presents it¬ 
self is that of the Bhills, or Bheels, a race of much 
great interest and importance, and higlily deserv¬ 
ing of attention. Whatever were their origin and 
genealogy, they inherited from tlieir ancestors, and 
through a long succession of ages nraintained, an 
indomitable spirit of freedom, whicli prefers the 
hard fare of independence, earned with sweat 
and danger, or wrung by terrror from their foes, 
and a dwelling in a desolate, dreary, and terrific 
places of the earth, toasleek and cringing wealth, 
purchased by base submission to power, and by 
slaves dignified with the name of civilization. Driven 
by successful oppression from their ancient seats, we 
find them in Guzerat, taking refuge among the 
wild ruins of Champaneer, abounding witli the 
wreck of temples, mosques, and tanks, and frown¬ 
ing in Alpine grandeur over the plain; and in 
Malwa and Kandeish plunging into the depths of 
the forests, or climbing the mountain fastnesses, 
where the tigers and other beasts of prey are 
their only companions. In Guzerat, as tliey have 
but little intercouse with strangers, their language 
is remarkably pure. They are found in great 
numbers in the southern division of Malwah, more 
especially among the mountains contiguous to the 
Nerbuddah and Tapti rivers, where tludr chiefs are 
in possession of all the principal passes. Here 
they subsist partly by agriculture, partly by hunt¬ 
ing and plundering ; while the Kholies delight in 
the sea-coast, where they employ themselves in 
fishing and piracy. Like all other savage people, 
particularly when hunted about by more powerful 


p Hamilton, Description, &c. vol. i.p. 677, 6».5,697. 
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savages, the Bhills entertain an aversion for re¬ 
gular industry, and rejoice in an occasion of exert¬ 
ing their restless energy in predatory war. For 
this reason they have frequently been employed 
by native chiefs in desolating the territories of 
their enemies. A few of their number have occa¬ 
sionally been mounted and have served among 
the cavalry; but the great majority are infantry, 
ignorant ofthe use of fire-arms, armed with bows and 
arrows, and nearly naked. On the decay of the Mu- 
sulman Governments of central India these fierce 
and hardy tribes, descending from their fastnesses, 
considerably extended their power, and began to 
dream of empire, when their irregular, ill-condi¬ 
tioned forces came in contact with the irresistible 
troops of Great Britain, and their ambitions hopes 
and projects perished in the shock q. 

Bishop Heber, to whom we are so deeply in¬ 
debted for our knowledge of the various races of 
India, enjoyed, during his journey through western 
India, numerous and favourable opportunities of 
observing the physiognomy, costume, and more 
obivious habits of the Bhills, They first came 
within his notice at a fishing party, near the Buness 
river. “ The fish”, he observes, “ were pursued 
in the shallow muddy water with sticks, spears, 
and hands in all directions; but there was little 
execution done, till four Bhills, in the service of 
the Oodipoor government, made their appearance. 
The rabble were then driven away, and these sa¬ 
vages, with their bows and arrows, made in a few 
hours that havoc among the fish which produced 
such plenty in the camp, singling out the largest and 
striking them with as much certainty as if they had 
been sheep in a fold. They were middle-seized, slen- 

q Hamilton, Description, &c. vol. i. p. 681, 713, 729 ; ii. 96, 
97. Compare Sir John Malcolm's Essay on the 6hilU,Transact. 
of the Roy. Asiat. Society, vol i. p. 65—91 
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der men, very dark, with frames which promised 
hardness and ngility more than much muscular 
strength. They were bare headed, and quite naked, 
cxcepta small belt ofcourse cloth round the loins, in 
which they carried their knives. Their bows were 
of split bamboos, very simply made, but strong and 
elastic, more so, I think, than those of buifalo horn, 
which are generally used in Hindoostan. They were 
about four feet .six inches long, and formed like those 
of Europe. The arrows were also of bamboo, with 
art iron (lead, coarsely made, and a long single barb. 
Those intended for striking fish, had this head so 
contrived as to slip off from the shaft when the fish 
was struck, but to remain connected with it by a 
long line, on the principal of the harpoon. The 
shaft, in consequence, remained as a float on the 
water ; and not only contributed to weary out the 
animal, but showed his pursuer which way he fled, 
and thus enabled him to seize it r.” He elsewhere 
observes that, by those most deeply versed in the 
antiquities of India, the Bhills are regarded as un¬ 
questionably the original inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try, driven to their present fastnesses and misera¬ 
ble way of life by the invasion of those tribes, 
wherever they may have come from, who profess 
the religion of Brahma “ This,” he continues, 
“the Rajpoots themselves, in this part of India, 
virtually allow, it being admitted in the traditional 
history of most of their principal cities and for- 
treses, that they were founded by such or such 
Bhill chiefs, and conquerel from them by such and 
such children of the sun... .Thieves and savages 
as they are, I found that the officers with whom I 
conversed, thought them on the whole a better race 
than their conquerors. Their word is more to be 
depended on ; they are of a franker and livelier 
character; their women are far better treated, and 

r Narrative, &c. vol. ii. p. 466. 
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enjoy more influence; and though they shed blood 
without scruple in cases of deadly feud, or in the 
regular way of a foray, they are not vindictive or 
inhospitable under other circumstances^ and seve¬ 
ral British ofBcers have, with perf< ct safety, gone 
hunting and fisliing into their country, without 
escort or guide, except what these poor savages 
themselves cheerfully furnished for a little brandy. 
This is the more toucliing, since on this frontier 
nothing has been done, for them, and they have 
been treated. I now find, with unmingled severity s. 

The liabitations of the Bhills, in jungle or forest, 
are of the rudest description; sticks wattled with 
long grass, and thatch of the same, with boughs 
laid over it to protect the roof from tlie fury of the 
wind. They are crowded close together, apparent¬ 
ly for mutual protection, and have a small thatch¬ 
ed enclosure ad joining for their cattle. Their fields 
are surrounded with a neat fence of boughs, to pro¬ 
tect the corn from the deerand antelopes; and both 
the people and the country remind the traveller of 
Bruce’s description of the Shangalla. Many of 
them wear round their loins a plaited cotton petti¬ 
coat: their beards and hair are thick and dishevel¬ 
led ; but though dirty and ill-fed, maintain in their 
voice and demeanour a cheerfulness and vivacity 
indicative of an unconquerable will. On the approach 
of a party of strangers to any of their villages, one 
of the inhabitants immediately mounts the nearest 
hill, and utters a shrill shout or scream, which is 
repeated by the neighbouring hamlets, and is a signal 
divulging the number and power of the enemy. By 
this they know at once whether it is most desirable 

s Narrative, &c. vol, ii. p. 490. With tliat desire to do jus¬ 
tice to merit, which was a distinsuishing trait in his character, 
the traveller adds, that what Cleveland had eiFecled tor the 
Puharries, Sir John Malcolm had end. avoured to perform, for 
the Bhills in the south; and his efforis, equally remarkable for 
good policy and humanity, were crowned with success. 
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to attack or fly, or remain quiet; and if any have 
reason to apprehend an interview with the party, 
they have leisure for escape. A Bhill near Pan- 
chel was exhibited in the presence of Heber his 
skill in -archery, which was considerable ; and at 
the same time showed the manner in which his 
countrymen shoot from amid tlie lonsr grass, hold¬ 
ing the bow with tlieir feet. He was afterwards 
guided tlirougli their wild country by a party of 
Bhills. The principal food of the unsubdued tribes 
are the small pistachio nut, which grows wild in 
great abundance among their hills, and the fruit 
of the mhowah, a tree nearly re-sernbling the oak, 
in the form ofthe branches and colour of the leaves; 
its flower, when dried nearly resembles a small 
raisin, both in appearance and flavour, and yields 
by fermentation an intoxicating liquour t. 

Of the condition of those Bhills who have for¬ 
saken their original habits, and taken up their abode 
by the siile of their hereditary remains, we may 
form a tolerably exact idea from the following pas¬ 
sage, furnished by the .same traveller. “ We walk¬ 
ed in the evening about the village (of Tambresra), 
the situation of which is beautiful : its inhabitants 
consit of Bhills and low caste Rajpoots. On the 
hill above were some noble mhowah trees, and un¬ 
der their shade some scattered Bhill huts, neater 
and better than any which 1 had seen. Each was 
built of bamboos, wattled so as to resemble a bas¬ 
ket ; they had roofs with very projecting eaves, 
thatched with grass, and very neatly lined with the 
large leaves of the teak tree : the upper part of 
each gable end was open for the smoke to pass 
out. The door was wattled and fastened with a 
bamboo plait and hinges, exactly like the lid of a 
basket ; and the building was enclosed with a 
fence of tall bamboo poles, stuck aboutan inch apart, 
t Hi ber, Narrative &c. vol. ii. p. 510, 5V1,613, 514, 525. 
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connected with cross pieces of the same, and wtih 
several plants of the everlastini? pea trailed over it. 
Within this fence was a small stage elevated on 
four poles, about seven feet from the ground, and 
covered with a low thatched roof. My people 
said this was to sleep upon as a security from wild 
beasts ; but I have no idea they could be in any 
danger from them within a bamboo fence, and in a 
house of the same material ; since it is well known 
that the tiger, from apprehension of snares, will 
hardly ever come near this sort of enclosure. It 
might be used as a sleeping place, for the sake of 
coolness or dryness ; but as each of tliese houses 
seemed to stand in the centre of its own little patch 
of Indian corn, I should rather apprehend it was in¬ 
tended as a post to watch it from w.” These habita¬ 
tions are almost universally erected on a rising 
ground. On another occasion the Bhills exerted 
their dramatic powers, for the amusement of the 
traveller’s retinue. “ A number of Bhills, men and 
women, came to the camp, with bamboos in their 
hands, and the women with their clothes so scanty, 
and tucked so high, as to leave the whole limb near¬ 
ly bare. They had a drum, a horn, and some other 
rude minstrelsy, and said they were come to cele¬ 
brate the liooli. They drew up in two parties, and 
had a mock fight, in which at first the females had 
much the advantage, having very slender poles, 
while the men had only short cudgels, with which 
they had some difficulty in guarding their heads. 
At last some of the women began to strike a little 
too hard, on which their antagonists lost temper, 
and closed with them so fiercely that the poor 
females were put to the rout in real or pretended 
terror. They collected a little money in the camp, 
and then went on to another village to.” 

V Narrative, &c. vol. it ‘p, 633. 

w Narrative, &c. vol, ii. p. 341, 542. See alio p. 646, 651, 
867 ; vol. iii. p. 23. 
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The reduction of the Bhills in the mountain 
fastnesses of Khandeish, which appears to have 
annihilated for ever their political power, and in 
which theif utter insignificance, when opposed to a 
regular army, was made apparent, was thus de¬ 
scribed by Colonel John Briggs, in his examination 
before the Committee of Lords, 1830. When ap¬ 
pointed political agent in Khandeish, he found the 
country in a very unsettled state, as it had been 
for the previous thirty years. “ It had been over¬ 
run by bands of freebooters; I believe there were 
at different times about eighty distinct bodies which 
had been in the habit of ravaging the country. I 
think 1,00 out of, 1 believe, 2,700 villages, were 
rendered desolate altogether, and those which re¬ 
mained were open to the pillage of the Bhills. 
These people have been for a long period attached 
to villages as guardians or watchmen, with certain 
immunities in land and fees from the petrple them¬ 
selves. The consequences of those ravages de¬ 
prived the people of the means of supporting the 
Bhills, who went into the hills, and were in the 
habit of attacking the villages. To secure them¬ 
selves from these assaults, the villagers procured 
the assistance of foreign soldiery, such as Arabs 
and Sindies. Many villages, not able to do this, 
purchased the forbearance of the Bhills by the 
alienation of lands, or rather portions of the pro¬ 
duce (a sort of black mail) ” When the English 
entered Khandeish, the Arabs had acquired great 
power and influence as well as the Bhills, whose 
daring conduct inspired great terror through the 
country. The Arabs, however, were first despatch¬ 
ed. Those who had just claims received the 
amount of their demands; the refractory were ex¬ 
pelled by force. The Bhills were next dealt with. 
The chiefs of gangs who had taken post on the 
hills were invited to descend ; their claims on the 
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village for immunities or hlach mail vpere examined: 
and according as the case stood, pensions were 
granted them, upon condition that their, followers 
should return to their duty. Their numbers, at this 
period, according to popular estimation, fell little 
short of five thousand, who were scattered through 
the country under the command of about forty chiefs. 
Of these some were brought back to their duty by 
peaceful measures. Others, relying on the strength 
of their positions, held out until military opera¬ 
tions were directed against them, their supplies cut 
off, and all their hopes dissipated. They then, 
without bloodshed, surrendered at discretion ; so 
that during this mountain warfare, which con¬ 
tinued during four years, not more than fifteen 
or twenty lives were lost. In proportion as they 
were subdued, the Bhills returned to their haibi- 
tations, and became the village police. The sig¬ 
nal humanity of the conduct pursued by Colonel 
Briggs is deserving of high praise. The forces 
under his command were never, he observes, em¬ 
ployed in actual military operation.s, except in the 
reduction of the town of Amulneer, after the peace; 
but they were frequently employed in surrounding 
the haunts of the Bhills, in order to reduce them 
to subjection. On these occasions, the orders the 
officers received were not to fire upon them, if they 
could possibly take them. They were mostly arm¬ 
ed with bows and arrows; they were found to be 
a very contemptible enemy ; and, for the purpose 
of sparing bloodshed, they were not fired upon w. 

In the mountains of Rajpootana we find another 
savage tribe, called Mairs or Meras. Their coun¬ 
try, Mairwarra, or “ the region of hills,” is that 
portion of the Aravulli chain lying between Co- 
luulmere and Ajmere, and may be about ninety 

u) Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
July atb, 1808, p. 280,291,202. 
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miles in length, by from six to twenty in breadth. 
Itisof quite an Alpine character, and abounds with 
architectural antiquities, and rare productions of 
nature. The inhabitants are a branch of the Minas 
or Mainas, one of the aboriginal tribes of India. 
From a spirit of flattery, perhaps, rather than vani¬ 
ty, these wild races mingle their pedigree with 
that of their conquerors, claiming to be descended 
from the last Chohan, emperor of Delhi. But the 
traditions of such barbarians are of little value, 
being almost always molded into the form most 
agreeable to their interest or their passions. Their 
manners are less flexible. It has already been 
shown to be probable, tliat the wild tribes of India 
then first addicted tiiemselves to robbery when 
driven from their richer and more accessible pos¬ 
sessions by lawless invaders, to plunder and re¬ 
taliate upon whom was patriotism. The Rajpoots, 
who drove the Mairs to take refuge in the Alpine 
regions of the Aravulli, did not always disdain, in 
spite of the superiority of their arms, to mingle 
their blood with that of the brave aborigines, who, 
however, if we may credit the poetical testimony 
of Chund, the Homer of Rajpootana, were reduced 
“ to carry water in the streets of Ajmerebut 
though beat they were not broken. Whenever 
fortune afforded an occasion of revenge, and, thanks 
to the internal dissensions of the Rajpoots, these 
were not wanting, the mountaineers eagerly flew 
to arras, and, uniting themselves with one of the 
contending parties, drenched their avenging wea- 
pons in the gore of their oppressors. The gloomy 
and terrible satisfaction with which they mingeld 
in these sanguinary affVays is thus described by the 
heroic bard of Rajast’han. “ Where hill Joins 
hill, the Mair and Mena thronged. The Mundore 
chief commanded that the pass should be defended 
—four thousand heard and obeyed, each in form 
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as the angel of death—men who never move with¬ 
out the omen, whose arrow never flies in vain— 
with frames like Indi a’s bolt—faithful to their word, 
preservers of the land and the honour of Mundore, 
whose fortresses have to this day remained uncon- 
quered —who bring the spoils of plains to their 
dwellings. Of these, in the dark recesses of the 
mountains, four thousand lay concealed, their cres¬ 
cent-formed arrows beside them. Like the en¬ 
venomed serpent, they wait in silence the advance 
of tlie foe.” The enemy “ advanced, but the Mair 
was immoveable as Soomair (Sumeru ?) Their ar¬ 
rows carrying death, flj- like Indra’s bolts—they 
obscure the sun .r. Warriors fall from their steeds, 
resounding in their armour as a tree torn up by 
the blast. Kana quits the steed ; hand to hand 
he encounters the foe : the feathery shafts, as they 
strike fire, appear like birds escaping from the 

flames.The battle rages—Durga gluts herself 

with blood—the air resounds with the clash of 
arms and the rattling of banners —the sword rains 
on the foe—Kslietrapala sports in the field of blood 
-- Malir.deva (Siva) fills hi.s necklace ("of skulls)—the 
eagle gluts itself on the slam -the mien of the war¬ 
riors expands, as does the lotos at the sun beam— 
the war-song resounds—with a branch of the tool. 
si on the helm, adorned in the saffron robe, the 
warriors on either side salute each other y.” 

X There would here seem to be a cla!<sical allusion (for vrhich, 
if so, we must be indebted to the translator) to that character¬ 
istic reply of a Greek to the timid exaggeration of a person who, 
ill describing the prodigious armament which the great king was 
about to conduct against Greece, said that the multitude of their 
arrows would darken the sun. “ Then’’replied the hero, “ we 
shall fight in the shade.” 

y Colonel Tod, to whom we are indebted for these passages, 
has promised the public a complete translation of the heroic 
poems of Chiind. We trust nothing may occur to prevent the 
fulfilment of this promise ; for, from the specimens which he 
has already published, it is clear that we do not overrate their 
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From this account of Chuiul, Mair of the twelfth 
century appears to have been, like his descendant 
of the present day, a bold licentious marauder. 
Years have’ made but little impression on his habits. 
Like a mountain torrent, alternately overflowing the 
country, and shrinking from its bed, he was by turns, 
during the Mogul domination, the oppressed and 
the oppres.ser; and, on the Mahratta conquest, 
“ regained all his consequence, and was rapidly 
encroaching upon his Rajpoot suzerain. But when, 
in 1821, their excesses made it imperative to reduce 
their holds and fastnesses, they made no stand 
against the three battalions of sipahees sent against 
tl>em, and the whole tract was compelled to 
obedience ; not however, till many of the descen¬ 
dants ot Cheeta and Burrar had sufl'ered both in 
person and property. The facility with which 
we reduced to entire subjection this extensive 
association of plunderers, for centuries the terror 
of these countries, occasioned no little astonish¬ 
ment to our allies.” But the Mair was no longer 
what he had once been; circumstances, upon 
which his political importance depended, had 
changed ; he could no longer'find among one Raj¬ 
poot tribe protection from the vengeance of ano¬ 
ther; every avenue was blocked up; the redoubt¬ 
able arms of England were arrayed against him ; 
and he saw that his wisest course was submission z. 

In manners and customs the Mairs strikingly 
differ from the inhabitants of the plain. Omens 
and auguries never enjoyed greater consider¬ 
ation among the superstitious citizens of Rome than 
in Mairwarra. Widows, excluded from any second 
legal connexion by the more rigid Hindoos, may 
here enjoy a second time the advantages of marri- 

valae in classing them among the most interesting and import¬ 
ant productions of the East. 

z Annals of Rajasl’han, vol. i. p. 680—685. 
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age; but in the nuptial coronet the bridegroom must 
substitute a small branch of the sacred peepul, 
wreathed in his turban, for the graceful palmyra 
leaf. In other respects the forms prescribed by 
the common Hindoo ritual are followed, even by 
such of the clans as have embraced the Mohamme¬ 
dan religion. Divorce may be easily obtained. “If 
tempers do not assimilate, or other causes prompt 
them to part, the husband tears a shred from his 
turban, which he gives to his wife, and with this 
simple bill of divorce, placing two jars Blled with 
water on her head, she takes whatever path she 
pleases, and the first man who chooses to ease her 
of her load becomes her future lord. This mode of 
divorce is practised not only amongst all the Me¬ 
nas, but by Jats, Goojurs, Aheers, Mallis, and other 
Sudra tribes. ‘ She took the jar and went forth,’ 
is a common saying among the mountaineers of 
Mairwarra.” 

The oaths and imprecations of the Mairs are pe¬ 
culiar. Such as have become Mohammedans swear 
by Allah; but the unconverted clans invoke the 
names of their great ancestors, the sun, or their 
ascetic priests, called the Nat'h. Excepting the Mu- 
sulmans, who abstain from the hog, these moun¬ 
taineers devour all kinds of food, or if they respect 
the cow, it is merely in compliance with the preju¬ 
dices of those around them. Their chief birds of 
omen are the partridge and the wag-tail, and when 
setting out on a foray, if they hear the call of the 
former on the left, it is a certain prognostication of 
success. “ Mairwarra is now in subjection to the 
Rana of Mewar, who has erected small forts 
amidst the most influential communities to overawe 
them. The whole tract has been assessed ; the 
chiefs of the districts being brought to the Rana’s 
presence presented nuzranay swore fidelity, and 
reVieived, according to their rank, gold bracelets or 
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turbans. It was an era in the annals of Mewar, to 
see the accumulated arras of Mairwarra piled upon 
the terrace of the palace at the capital aaJ' 

In the Dekkan the number of wild tribes who 
burrow in caves in the mountains, or roam through 
the pathless forests, has never yet been ascertained. 
Travellers, however, have caught rapid glimpses of 
some few of these savages, whose manners are but 
little known even to their Hindoo neighbours ; and 
we have already, in a former place, given a brief 
description of the Chensu Carir, a solitary and 
miserable race, who may be regarded, perhaps, as 
one of the least civilized of the tribes of the coast. 
But as we proceed towards the interior, and draw 
near the frontiers ofGundwana, savages of a fiercer 
description and more atrocious character pre¬ 
sent themselves. Here at every step we find how 
true it is, that “ it is not good for man to be alone.” 
Habituated for ages to behold no human counte. 
nance not resembling their own, to subsist slothful- 
ly and precariously amidst rank luxuriant forests, 
or in the utter desolation of mountains, they grow 
to assimilate with the scenes around them, until 
their souls are transformed into so many dens 
haunted by every malignant and gloomy passion. 
This may be predicated generally of all those sa¬ 
vage races, though to some it applies more, to 
others less strongly. The Baydaru, or hunters, 
of the Mysore, who, under Tippoo Sultan, were 
employed as irregular troops, returned, when that 
occupation was ended, to their original habits, ex¬ 
changing the chase and plunder of every helpless 
creature who fell in their way, for the pursuit of 
deer and tigers through the woods bb. Still they 

aa Colonel Tod, Annals of Rajast’ban, voi. i. p. 686 ; Heber, 
I^arrative, &c. vol. ii. p. 443, 444. 

bb Buchanan, Journey through the Mysore, &c. vol. i n 
IIU, 278. ' ‘ 
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retain their keen appetite for plunder, and prowl 
nightly, like wild beasts, about the villages, in 
order to carry off the cattle. Other small tribes, 
more peaceful or more insignificant, apply them¬ 
selves to some kind of industry, and roam through 
the forests in search of lac, bees’-wax, and wild 
honey, or feed goats or cattle. Four kinds of bees 
supply the honey collected by these wild people : 
the togriga, a very small bee which seldom stings, 
and, instead of erecting a dwelling f )r itself, takes 
possession of the deserted nests of the termes, or 
white ant, which are from four to six feet high, 
very hard, and able long to resist the heaviest rain ; 
these abound in the wastes of red soil, and when 
not occupied by the togriga bee, often become the 
haunts of serpents: the tuduvay bee, whose excel¬ 
lent honey is difficult to be procured, as it general¬ 
ly builds deep in the crevices of rocks totally in¬ 
accessible to man, though its nest is sometimes 
found in hollow trees: the kadi, a very small bee, 
which builds around the branch of a tree, a comb 
of an oblong .shape, sharpened at both ends ; its 
honey is of the most excellent quality, but exceed¬ 
ingly scanty : these three species of bee rarely or 
never sting, and are easily plundered: not so the 
kegenu, a large bee which builds its nest in caverns 
or under the projections of rocks : the honey, in this 
case, is procured with danger, so that few but those 
who make a business of it, venture to approach the 
hives: this is one of the professions of the Baydaru, 
who collect the honey shortly after the winter and 
summer solstices. Having discovered a hive, they 
kindle a fire under the rock, and cast into the fiames 
the leaves of the Cassia fistula and of the puleseri, 
which emit a smoke so acrid that nothing living 
can endure it. The bees being put to flight, tte 
hunters lower down by a rope one of their compa¬ 
nions, who with a pole knocks off the nest, and 
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is immediately drawn up again ; for, should he de¬ 
lay, the bees might return, and sting him to death. 
To protect him from the sharp points of the rocks, 
and from the pressure of the rope which passes 
round his chest, the man is defended before and 
behind by several folds of leather cc. 

The Qoalas, or herdsmen, may very properly be 
reckoned among the wild tribes, though they now 
hire themselves to the rich inhabitants of the cities 
and towns to manage their flocks and herds. Gene¬ 
rally they reside in huts near the villages, on the 
borders of great wastes, or in the woods, where 
small reservoirs are formed to supply their cattle 
with water. Here they never sleep in a hut, but 
wrapping themselves up in a blanket, lie down 
among the cattle with their dogs, burning fires all 
night to keep away the tigers, which, nevertheless, 
sometimes break through and kill or mutilate their 
cattle. They have no fire arms, and for repelling 
Avild beasts, trust wholly to their fires, and the noise 
made by themselves and their dogs dd. 

In Carnata we find a rude tribe, called €ad’ Cu- 
rubaru, subsisting without dwellings in the fields, 
covered with rags, with matted hair, and haggard 
features. Of these some hire themselves as labour¬ 
ers, others, at certain seasons of the year, w'atch 
the fields at night, to keep off the wild boars and 
elephants. The boars are repelled by slings, the 
elephants with.burning torches, made of bamboos. 
The elephant sometimes turns, and awaits the com¬ 
ing up of the Curuharu, but they, taught by expe¬ 
rience, push boldly on, and dash their torches 
against the elephant’s head, and invariably put him 
to flight. Should they themselve.s, through lack of 
courage, attempt to fly, the elephant would instant- 
j'y pursue and kill them. Though thus bold by 

cc Buchanan, Journey, &c. vol. i. p. 391, 392. 

" dd Buchanan, Journey, &c. voi. ii. p. 5, &c. 
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niglit, when artneci with their torches, by day they 
dread the elephant no less than other peasants. 
Great ravages are naade among them by.the-tigers, 
against wliich their huts, when they erect any, are 
a poor defence, as well as their burning torches, of 
which, when pressed by hunger, these ferocious 
beasts are utterly regardless. Their food consists of 
whatever they can take in the woods, as hares, 
deer, and antelopes, which they hunt down with 
dogs; and they take in snares peacocks and other 
esculent birds. They believe in a future state, and 
worship a female deity, called “ the Little Mother 
of the Hill.” Some burn, others bury the deadee. 

The Soligas, a tribe inhabiting the hills in the 
vicinity of the Cavery, are a remarkably rude peo¬ 
ple, speaking an ancient dialect of the Carnata, 
but in features resembling the savages of Chitta¬ 
gong. At night they sleep round a fire on a few 
plantain leaves, with which they also cover them¬ 
selves. By day they go nearly naked. Their huts, 
which they erect on the bleak summits of nioun* 
tains not frequented by the tiger, are aiosc wretch¬ 
ed, consisting of a few bamboos, the stem and top 
of which are fixed in the earth, so as to form an 
arch, and covered with plaintain leaves. Their em¬ 
ployment consists in hewing lember, and in collect¬ 
ing wild yams, various esculent leaves and wild 
honey. They have no domestic animals, nor have 
they the art of killing game. Yet they are not 
wholly ignorant of agricultnre. the principal labour 
of which, however, devolves on the women. Po¬ 
lygamy is permitted ; adultery unknown ; and the 
aged are kindly provided for by their children. The 
dead are interred, and it is believed that if the ob¬ 
sequies be neglected, the souls of the dead, as 
suming the character of devils, will torment their 

ee Buchanan, Journey, &c. vol, ii. p, 128. 
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uridutiriil children. Being poor they have no 
priests ff. 

Another, wild tribe is found in the mountains be¬ 
tween Coimbatore and Malabar. They are called 
Eriliqarn, and many marvellous tales are related of 
them by the Hindoos, among others that they go ab¬ 
solutely naked, sleep under trees, and charm tigers, 
so that when the women go into tlie woods in search 
of roots, they intrust their young children to the 
care of these animals. Their villages, called cam- 
hays, are erected on the mountains, and are built 
round a square enclosure, in which a large fire is 
kindled nightly to keep off the wild beasts. Both 
sexes take an equal share in the labours of agri¬ 
culture. They pos.sess fowls, goats, and in some 
instances, cows ; understand the art of taking 
wild-fowl in nets ; and of killing tigers in stone 
traps ; and have large orchards of plantains and 
lime trees gg. 

Among these savage races we must also class 
the Naidis. a tribe of outcasts in Malabar, who are 
regarded as so very impure that even a slave will 
not touch them. They speak a very bad dialect, 
and have acquired a prodigious strength of voice, 
by being constantly necessitated to bawl aloud to 
tliose to whom they wish to speak. They abso¬ 
lutely refuse to perforin any kind of labour ; and 
almost their only means of procuring sub.sistence 
is watching the crops, to drive away wild hogs and 
birds. They are likewise employed to rou.se game, 
by hunters, who reward them with one fourth of 
what they kill. Tortoises and crocodiles, which 
they take with hooks, thev consider delicious food. 
H< twever, begging is their chief resource. They 
go nearly naked, and have a few wretched huts 
erected under trees in remote places ; but generally 

ft Buclianan, .lournev. &C' vol. ii. p. 278. 

gg Ibid. vol. ii. p. 247. 
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wander about in small companies avoiding the great 
roads, and, when they see any traveller, setting up 
a loud howl, like so many hungry dogs. They 
who are moved by compassion placfe upon the 
ground what they wish to bestow, and go away ; 
on which the Naidis approach, and put what is 
left for them in their baskets. Tliey sacrifice yearly 
in the month of March to a female spirit, and bury 
their dead. They practise no marriage ceremo¬ 
nies ; but one man lives with one woman ; and 
infidelity is unknown hh. “ The shepherds of My¬ 
sore and their families live;" says Buchanan, “ with 
their flocks. The men wrap themselves in a blan¬ 
ket and sleep in the open air among the sheep. 
The women and children sleep under hemsipheiical 
baskets, about six feet in diameter, and wrought 
with leaves so as to turn the rain. At one side a 
small hole is left open, through which the poor crea¬ 
tures can creep, and this i.s always turned to leeward, 
there being nothing to cover it. I have not in any 
other country seen a habitation so very wretched ii.” 

From these miserable tribes of the Dekkan, we 
pass to a wandering race, which once, in all pro¬ 
bability, formed one of their number, though now 
fou nd scattered in small parties through all lands. 
We speak of the Gipseys, in whom you may con¬ 
template, under an English hedge, the complexion, 
the physiognomy, and all the distinctive character¬ 
istics of the wild aboriginal inhabitants of India. 
We cannot, in this place, exhibit that chain of 
evidence by which the Hindoo origin of the 
Gispseys has been established almost beyond a 
doubt by the learned Grellmann It appeared 

hh Bucbanan, Journey, voI. ii p. 413, 414. 

ii Ibid, voi iii. p. 383. See aUo Report from ibe Lords, 
1830, p. 115. 

jj Bishop tieber too, with his usual ingenuity, has summed up 
the eivdeuce in favour of this hypothesis, thuagh be seems in¬ 
clined to derive the race from Persia rather than India. As he 
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perfectly satisfactory to Sir William Jones, who, 
in the Gipsey vocabulary published py the 
German writer, discovered a cfreat number of puse 
Sanscrit words kk. The Gipseys who have re¬ 
mained in India or at present known under the 
Persian name of Bazighurs, “ players, or actors,” 
and are divided into seven castes, whose uncopth 
denominations it is unnecessary to repeat, as they 
all resemble each other, intermarry, and profess to 
be descended from the same family. Thev have 
now become nominal converts to Islamism, but are 
said to regard as their tutelar divinity the celebra¬ 
ted musician Tansine, who flourished in the time of 
Acbar. Their notions of morals and religion they 
principally derive from the songs of Kubeer, a poet, 
by trade a weaver, who was contemporary with 
Sher Shah, the Cromwell of Indian history, kubeer 
was a Sufi of the most exalted sentiments and of 
benevolence unbounded. His poems, which are 
still universally esteemed, inculcate the purest mo¬ 
rality, good-will and hospitality towards all men; 
and breathe so fine a spirit of toleration that both 
Hindoos and Musulmans contend for the honour of 
his having been born of their nation. The Bazi¬ 
ghurs have, therefore, it must be acknowledged, an 
excellent moral instructor; and if they are not 
more rigid cultivators of honesty than their brethren 
of Europe, the fault must rest with themselves. 

has omitted to state liis reasons, we cannot conceive upon what 
grounds this opinion is founded, though no doubt they were 
neither slight nor few. Their identity with the wandering 
tribes of Lonristan, Kurdistan, &c., even were it fully proved, 
would not go very far in support of the supposition, as these 
also may have derived their origin from India. Narative, &c. 
Tol. i. p. 130—132. See also Col. Harriot’s observations on 
the Oriental Origin of the Gipseys, in the Transact, of the Roy. 
Asiat. Soc. vol. ii.p. 318—558. 

kk On the Borderers, Mountaineers, and Islanders of Asia : 
Works, vol. iii. p. 170, 171. 
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Be this as it may, the stanzas of the bard are for 
ever in their mouths. To any question respecting 
their opinions they commonly reply in his verses; 
as when interrogated concerning their ideas of the 
state of the soul after death, a poetical Gipsey 
made answer:— 

“ Nor soul, nor love divine can die ; 

Although our frame must perish here, 

Still longing hope points to the sky : 

Thus sings the poet Dds Kubeer.” 

They believe their souls to be particles of the 
universal spirit, in which it is after death absorbed. 
In this life, feasting and drinking constitute their 
supreme good ; and every kind of crime may be ex¬ 
piated by plentiful libations, except, perhaps, the 
indiscreet disclosure of their opinions to strangers, 
which is characteristically punished by rubbing the 
offender’s nose against the ground. They call in 
the aid of a Brabminical astrologer, to fix on a 
lucky name for their children, notwithstanding that 
they profess Mohammedanism; and permit the ur¬ 
chins to remain at the breast until five or six years 
of age. This practice, together with the voilent 
exercises which they are taught in their youth, 
probably tends to curtail the lives of their women, 
who, generally handsome and engaging, pass the 
morning of their lives as tumblers or dancing-girls. 
Before marriage no restraint is put upon their pas¬ 
sions ; but as they choose their own husbands, and 
are never constrained to marry earlier than their 
own inclinations prompt, it is believed that hav¬ 
ing once contracted an engagement, they are gene¬ 
rally faithful to their vows. They have no fixed 
dwellings; but wherever they encamp, erect tem¬ 
porary huts with light mats of sedge or rushes. 
They go about in companies, like our strolling 
players, hiring their services for stated period, 
generally a year, to a sirdar, or manager. Some 
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of these people, with a pliancy truly oriental, al- 
w'ays profess the religion of the village near which 
they happen to be encamped ; though it is believed 
that, among themselves, the goddess Kali is the 
real object of their worship. 

“ In the upper provinces of Hindoostan, the little 
encampments of these people are frequently very 
regular and neat, being there formed b)’ the sirki 
(rushes) entirely. Each apartment, though not 
much large than a mastiff’s kennel, has its own 
particular enclosure or com t-yard, generally erect¬ 
ed in such a manner as to become a species of 
circuravallation to the whole portable hamlet, which, 
at first sight, reminds a traveller of Lilliput or Fairy 
Land. The appearance of the people alone can 
undo the deception, and then even one cannot help 
wondering where so many men, women, children, 
add other domestic animals, manage to sleep 
or shelter themselves from the storms which some¬ 
times assail these itinerant people.” The men, 
who are remarkably athletic, practise not only 
juggling in all its branches, but perform feasts re¬ 
quiring the most consummate agility and prodigi¬ 
ous strength. Many of them obtain a livelihood by 
leading about dancing bears or monkeys. Others, 
impatient of the arts of petty roguery, become 
Dacoits ll ; and as such, says their historian, are 
no doubt often hanged. They inter their dead, he 
observes, and the only ceremony seems to be to 
forget their sorrows, by getting completely drunk 
mmediately afterwards. Little more formality ac¬ 
companies their marriage. The lover and his mis- 

U “ Dakrt means robbery, and in the active form becomes 
dukyt, notorious for their depredations as pirates in the Sun- 
derbund branches of the Ganges, by the name of Decoils, if 
He may credit very respectable testimonies of the facts’these 
Dukyts are frequently guilty of sacrificing human victims to 
Kali, uuder eirciimstanci'S of horror and atrocity scarcely cre¬ 
dible.” Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 465. 
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tress having agreed between themselves, and fixed 
on a day for the marriage, the bridegroom, accom¬ 
panied by all his relations, male and female, pro¬ 
ceeds to the house of the bride, where he at first 
meets with a mock refusal from her friends. Pre¬ 
sently, however, they relent, and bring forth the 
young woman, saying, ‘‘ Here is your bride, behave 
kindly to her.” The bridegroom now marks her fore¬ 
head with a little red po^vder, exclaiming “ This 
woman is my wedded wife !” The bride performs 
nearly the same rite, and repeats a similar form of 
words ; after which they sit down together, and 
unite their little fingers. A banquet, accom¬ 
panied by furious merriment and intoxication, with 
a few other unimportant ceremonies, concludes the 
matter. 

In their habits, the Gipseys are far more unclean¬ 
ly than the ordinary Hindoos, and devour all kinds 
of food, even the dead bodies of jackalls, bullocks, 
and horses They sometimes, in addition to their 
profession of juggleis, employ themselves in col¬ 
lecting medicinal herbs, and in catching mungooses, 
squirrels, and the bird called daho, which they use 
as food or medicine. The women practice physic, 
cupping, palmistry, and taitooing, to which the 
Hindoo women are still addicted ; and usually sally 
forth in the morning from their encampment, with 
a quantity of herbs, dried birds, &C., to exhibit 
their skill among the women of the neighbouring 
villages. Should they not return before the jack- 
all’s cry is heard in the evening, their fidelity is 
suspected, and they are punished by their husbands. 
The following song, in which a juggler describes 
his feats, will apply equally well to the perforra- 

vim Bishop Hebpr, in describing the cry of the jackal!, ob- 
serves, “ The noise was quite equal to that of an immeDie 
pack of honiuls, with half tlie rabble of a country at their heels, 
except that the cry was wilder and more dismal.” Vol.i. p 287, 
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ances of the Gipsey, whether in the east or in 
the west: — 

“ 1 from lovprs token* bear : 

I ca^i flowery cliaplets weave, 

Anioroii* belts can well prepare, 
iVnil with courteous speech deceive: 

Joint-stool feats to show I’m able; 

I can make the beetle run 
All live n[>on the table. 

When 1 show delightful fun. 

At my slight of-hand jou’ll laugh ; 

At ray magic you will stare. 

1 can play at qiiarter-staS'; 

1 can knives suspend in air; 

1 enchantment strange devise. 

And with cord and sling surprise nn.” 

Though many Gipseys are found in Bengal, more 
particularly in the district of Burdwan, they appear 
to linger in preference among the wild haunts of 
the upper provinces. On the shores of the Gan¬ 
ges they sometimes subsist by fishing. Bishop He- 
ber, in sailing up the river, observed one of their 
encampments, which consisted of a number of 
small mean huts, patched in a temporary way with 
boughs and rushes. “ Some of them came out of 
their booths as we passed,” he says; “ a race that 
uo man can mistake, meet them where lie may, 
though they are, as might be expected from their 
latitude and their exposure to the climate, far 
blacker here than in England, or even than tlie 
usual race of Bengalese are. They are the same 
tall, fine-limbed, bony, slender people, with the 
same large, black, brilliant eyes, lowering forehead, 
and long hair curled at the extremities which we 
meet on a common in England. I saw only one 
woman, and her figure was marked by the same 
characters. In height she would have made two of 
the usual females of this country, and she stepped 

nn Captain David Ricbardsoii, Asiatic Researches, vul. vii. 
p. 451—479; with the curious and learned notes furnished by 
another writer. 
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out with the stride and firmness of a Meg Merri- 
lies. Of the gipsey cast of her features I could 
not, however, judge ; since, though half-naked, she 
threw a ragged and dirty veil over her face, as soon 
as she saw us. This trait belongs to the upper 
provinces. In Bengal, a woman of her rank would not 
have thought concealment necessary. There were 
no boats immediately near them ; but a little far¬ 
ther we overtook several filled with the same sort 
of people oo ’’ The men, whom he afterwards 
saw at another encampment, wore large pink tur¬ 
bans; while the women, who followed him begging, 
were quite naked, except a ragged cloth round the 
waist: yet their forms were such as a sculptor 
would have been glad to take as his model. Their 
arms and forehead were tatooed with many blue 
lines. The children were perfectly naked pp. He 
met with a party of the same race on the skirts of 
the Himalaya, where he observed that the women 
were handsome, though tawdrily dressed, and dis¬ 
figured with ornaments. Again, at the village of 
Mon, in descending towards the south, a large troop 
of Gipseys presented themselves before him. “They 
were very merry, but very poor wretches, and the 
leanest specimens of human life I have ever seen; 
so wretched, indeed, was their proverty, that I im¬ 
mediately sent for a supply of pice to distribute 
among them, pending the arrival of which, a man 
and woman, who seemed the Tramezzani and Cata- 
lani of the party, came forward, and sung two or 
three songs, the man accompanying them on a vina, 
a small guitar like the Russian balalaika. Their 
voices were really good ; and though they sung in 
the vile cracked tone which street-singers have all 
the world over, the effect was not unpleasant; but 
it was a strange and melancholy thing to hear a 

00 Narrative of a Journey, &c. vol. i. p. 231. 

pp Narrative, &c. vol. i. p. 287. 
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love song, expressive, so far as I could catclj the 
words, of rapture and mutual admiration, trilled out 
by two ragged wretches, weather-beaten, lean, and 
smoke-dried. The poorchildren, though quite naked, 
seemed the best fed, and I thought they seem¬ 
ed kind to them; though one old man, who was the 
head of a party, and had an infant slung in a dirty 
cloth, like a hammock, to a stick, which he carried 
in his hand, held it carelessly enough ; insomuch 
that, till I asked him what he had in his bundle, and 
he opened his cloth to .show me, I did not suppose 
it was a child qq." 

In his Essay on the Languages and Literature 
of the Indo-Chinese Nations, Leyden gives the 
following curious account of a race whom he terms 
Sea-Gipseys. “The Biajus are of two races; 
the one is settled on Borneo, and are a rude, but 
warlike and industrious nation, who reckon them¬ 
selves the original possessors of the island. The 
other is a species of Sea-Gipseys, or itinerant 
fishermen, who live in small covered boats, and 
enjoy a perpetual summer on the eastern ocean, 
shifting to leeward, from island to island, with the 
variations of the monsoon. In some of their cus¬ 
toms this singular race resemble the natives of the 
Maidive islands. The Maldivians annually launch 
a small bark, loaded with perfumes, gums, flowers, 
and odoriferous wood, and turn it adrift at the mer¬ 
cy of the winds and waves, as an offering to the 
spirit of the ivinds ; and sometimes similar offer¬ 
ings are made to the spirit whom they term the 
Kinq of the Sea. In like manner the Biajus per¬ 
form their offering to the god of Evil, launching a 
small bark, loaded with all the sins and misfortunes 
of the nation, which are imagined to fall on the 

ggr Narrative of a Journey, &c. vol. ii p. 272. 
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unhappy crew that may be so unlucky as first to 
meet with it. rr” 

Descending still lower in the scale of civiliza¬ 
tion, we find the wild tribes of Gundwana, the 
(lands, the Khoonds, and the Cartoars. The last- 
named race are not wholly ignorant of cultivation, 
and erect their rude dwellings in the solitary recess¬ 
es of the hills. At the approach of strangers, men, 
women, and children, nearly in a state of Nature, 
betake tiiemselves to flight, and seek concealment 
in the woods. Their arms consist of bows and ar¬ 
rows ; a few dried gourds for carrying water are 
their only furniture, and the fowls found in their 
hamlets are nearly as wild as themselves. When 
the mountain winds are bitter, having no clothing, 
they kindle a blazing lire, round which they sit all 
night. Some of them are armed with hatchets, 
which they use with great dexterity in lopping the 
jungle. Like all other wild people, they delight 
greatly in a roving life, and have little or no local 
attachment.—The villages of the Gonds are likewise 
situated on the summits or in the depths of almost 
inaccessible forests. More unsocial than the Car- 
wars, they desert their villages on the approach of 
strangers, and though in some instances hovering 
near, and appearing at intervals between the rocks 
and trees, can seldom, even by the most unequivo¬ 
cal demonstrations of peaceful intentions, be tempt¬ 
ed to return to their habitations. Sometimes the 
traveller succeeds, by force or persuasion, in procur¬ 
ing a guide; but the savage quickly becomes wea¬ 
ry of pursuing any regular track, and escapes, or 
sullenly refuses to act. An English oflScer, crossing 
hese desolate regions in 1795, with a considerable 
escort, was frequently embarrassed by their untract- 
able character. “ Our guides, who had now,” he- 
says, “accompanied us two days journey, being 

rr .Vsialic ResearcUes, >ol. x. ji. 210. 
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impatieiit for their discharge, were under the ne. 
cessity of pressing a man into the village to see 
what remained of his pillaged habitation ss. He 
was naked, having nothing about him but his bow 
and arrows, and appeared at first a good deal ter¬ 
rified; but on being fed, and treated kindly, he 
soon became pacified. As the evening approached, 
we heard a hallooing in the woods, and, after listen¬ 
ing with attention, we found it was the mountai¬ 
neers inquiring for their lost companion, whom they 
were seeking with much anxiety. We made him 
answer them that his person was safe, and that he 
was well treated; upon which they retired, appa¬ 
rently satisfied tt” 

Occasionlly, when collected together in large 
numbers, these stout hardy barbarians exhibit less 
reluctance to be approached by strangers, and rea¬ 
dily act as guides through their native wildeniesse.s. 
They live in the most profound ignorance. Even 
silver and gold are unknown to the Gonds; but 
their place is supplied by cowries, those small sea- 
shells which are the money of savages is so large a 
portion of Asia u?t, and which Mungo Park found 
current in the heart of Africa. The tigens, which 
in these wilds increase and multiply prodigiously, 
sometimes invade and lay waste whole villages, 
slaughtering the inhabitants, and carrying off their 
cattle, so that the remnant which remains, .sets fire 
to the luckless huts, and retires elsewhere. Ap. 
prehensive of the number of their enemies, the 
mountaineers do not venture to retaliate, as they 

St The whole country bad recently bten plundered by the 
Mahrattaa. 

tt Captain Blunt, Asiatic Researches, voi. vii. p. 87. This 
adventure recaUto mind the brief rlialugiie between Puiypiieinus 
and his brethren in tlie Odvseey, when those fierce mouiiiaineers 
evinced, like the Gonds, considerable anxiety for (he fate of 
their comrade, and were no less easily satisfied. 

uu The shells so used in India are those of the cyprcea moneta. 
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are persuaded that, should they destroy a single 
tiger, the rest, in return, would undoubtedly be 
revenged both on them and their cattle, and depo¬ 
pulate the whole country. Tiiey therefore trust 
entirely to Bhavani in this matter. The Gonds 
themsilves inflict similar misfortunes upon their 
neighbours, plundering, murderiog, and firing vil¬ 
lages, like the savage C/ioi/aris of La Vendee. To 
effect their purposes with the greater facility, they 
roam about in large bodies, diffusing, wherever they 
move, consternation and dismay. When plunder¬ 
ing becomes impiacticable, or insuflicient to supply 
their wants, they clear small spots in the forests, 
cutting down the trees to within about three feet 
of the ground, and interweaving the branches, so 
as to form round their ench suies a fence against 
wild beasts. Having removed the intervening 
grass and creepers, they cultivate iti these spots a 
little maize or Indian corn. 

Like the Kfiolees, they hang incessantly on the 
rear of travellers or armies moving through their 
country to cut off stragglers, and seize upon such 
booty as may be less strictly guarded ; and their 
feats, though on a small scale, remind us of those 
Thiac.ians who beset the army of the prc.consul 
Cneius Manlius,in his return from Asia,and snatch¬ 
ed from the Romans a portion of the spoils which 
they had collected, like Buccaneers, in the east vv. 
According to a Gosain, who was long their prison¬ 
er, they sometimes sacrifice human victims to their 
gods, selected generally from among their cap¬ 
tives. Even Fakirs, who are respected by most 
other savages, have been murdered, in the attempt 
to penetrate through the country, by the Gonds. 
The only individuals who venture with impunity 
into these inhospitable regions, are the Brinjarries, 

vv Liv. xxxviii. c. 40. 
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or “ corn-merchants,” who frequently go into the 
hills, with sugar and salt, to barter with the na¬ 
tives for the produce of their jungles. 

As we penetrate farther into the interior, the 
shades of barbarism become darker at every step. 
Clothes, the first sign of civilization, disappear: 
those who wear them are even regarded with ap¬ 
prehension; and the natives wild and ferocious 
as the tigers with whom they dispute the posses¬ 
sion of the forests, appear in complete nakedness, 
both men and women. Into these districts, how¬ 
ever, no European has ever ventured. Captain 
Blunt, who, in 1795. n>ade his way, with singular 
boldness and sagacity, through the more practica¬ 
ble portion of the province, was frequently, dur¬ 
ing the journey, in imminent danger of being cut 
ofi'with all his escort. From the description of 
one of his encounters with these savages, a tolera¬ 
bly exact idea of their inhospitable disposition may 
be formed. “ Having resolved this day,’’ he ob¬ 
serves, “tocross the Inderouti,and, if possible, to 
reach Bhopalpattan, we commenced our march ear¬ 
ly. The Brinjarries, who had not been detained 
without reluctance and evident marks of fear, now 
supplicated earnestly to be released. I assured 
them that I would do so, as soon as a guide could 
be procured, upon which they appeared to be 
somewhat pacified. 1 travelled on as usual a little 
in front; but we had not proceeded far, when one 
of the Brinjarries informed us, that if the whole 
party appeared at once, the inhabitants of the vil¬ 
lage would be alarmed, and would certainly desert 
their habitations; by which our hopes of getting a 
guide would be frustrated; that, to prevent this, he 
would go on in front, with only one man, meanly 
clad, while, the rest of the party should remain a 
little behind. With this scheme in view, the Brin- 
jarry proceeded; hut had .scarcely gone a hundred 
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yards from a little hill dose on our left, when he per¬ 
ceived a considerable body of men lyingina««//flr, 
which ran close under the end of the hill; and up¬ 
on advancing, a discharge of about thirty or forty 
matchlocks, and many arrows, was fired upon us. 
This made us halt; and having only two Sipahis 
with me at the time, three or four servants, and the* 
Lascar with my perambulator, I resolved to fall 
back to ray party. Upon our n tiring, the Gonds 
advanced rapidly from the nulla and jungle ; and 
a party of them made their appearance on the top 
of the hill. At this instant, fortunately, I was join¬ 
ed by a Naik and four Sipahis of my advance, and 
immediately formed them, priming and loading in 
a little space of open ground on our right. As soon 
as the Sipahis had loaded, I would fain have par¬ 
leyed with the savages before firing; but all my 
endeavours towards it were ineflectual; and as 
they continued to rush with impetuosity towards 
us, with their matches lighted and arrows fixed in 
their bows, they received the fire of my party at 
the distance of about twenty yards ; when four or 
five of them instantly dropped. This gave them 
an immediate check, and they ran off, hallooing 
and shouting, into the woods, carrying off their 
killed and wounded, all but one body, and leaving 
some of their arms, which fell into our possession. 
The rest of my people having by tkis time joined 
me, I directed a party of a Naik and four Sipahis 
to drive them from the hill ; this they soon effected ; 
after which, disposing of the small force I had with 
me, in such a manner as that it might act to most 
advantage if again attacked, we moved forward 
with the hope of reaching Bhopalpattan that night. 

“ Nothing worthy of remark occurred until we 
came to the Inderouti river; where, not being able 
to find a ford, we were necessitated to encamp on- 
its bank. I was the more vexed at this disappoint- 
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ment, as it prevented our leaving the territory of 
the Gurid chief, whose subjects bad treated us with 
such hospitality. The village of Jasely, which 
we had passed, appeared to be deserted ; and upon 
looking into the country around me, I could only 
perceive about ten huts, which were likewise deso- 
late. As the day closed, I discovered, with nty 
telescope, three or four men with matchlocks, who 
seemed to be observing us from behind a rock on 
the opposite side of the river. They halooed to 
us in a language which we could not understand ; 
but tlie Brinjarries informed us, tliat they said we 
should not be allowed to pass the river until they 
had received orders to that effect from lihopalpattan. 
To this I replied, that we had a pass from the .^ah- 
ratta government, which I would send for tlie in¬ 
spection of their chief next morning. In about an 
hour after they hallooed again, inquiring whether we 
came as friends or enemies. I desired the Brinjar- 
ries to reply, that we were travellers, who paid for 
what we wanted, and took no notice of any thing 
but our road. The sound of tom-toms soon after 
apprized us that the Gonds were collecting, which 
induced me to dispose of the cattle and their loads 
in such a manner a? we could best defend them, if 
attacked j but the sound ceasing, and perceiving no 
approach of the enemy, we laid down to rest, under 
arms. About midnight, the noise of people pad¬ 
dling through the water, informed us of their ap¬ 
proach. They appeared to becrossingthe river about 
a mile above us, and, from the sound, I Judged them 
to be in considerable numbers. I immediately or¬ 
dered all the lights to be put out, and enjoined a 
perfect silence. The night was exceedingly dark, 
which rendered it impossible for the Gonds to see 
<IS, or we them, at a greater distance than twenty 
yards. I sent scouts to observe their motions, 
with directions to retire before them, should they 
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advance, which they did not, however, attempt; 
and, after deliberating about half an hour, they 
went back. Finding the people of the country 
thus inhospitably inclined towards us, I conceived 
it would be hazardous to send a messenger to Bho- 
palpattan; for, sliould he be detained, or put to 
death, we might wait in vain for an answer, until 
the numl)er by which he should be surrounded 
would etl'ectnally cut otF our retreat. The. Gonds 
appeared to be in full expectation of our attempt¬ 
ing to pass the river, whicli they would, no doubt, 
have resisted j so that the only way to extricate 
ourselves from the present embarrassing situation, 
was to retreat as fast as possible by the road we 
had come. At midnight rain came on, which ren¬ 
dered the road very slippery for our cattle; but 
the weather clearing up at daybreak, we moved off 
in perfect silence miP 

The same author describes, in a subsequent pa¬ 
ragraph, another tribe of wild mountaineers, called 
Khonds, to whom even the Gonds are superior in 
the scale of civilization. He at first, as was natural, 
confounded them together, from their resemblance 
in cruelty and ferocity ; but afterwards learned, from 
a Mohammedan officer well acquainted with the vari¬ 
ous tribes of mountaineers, that they are quite a 
different race of men. “The Gonds,” he said, “are 
much larger men, and had, in many instances, been 
made good subjects ; but the Khonds are inferior 
in stature, and so wild, that every attempt which 
had been made to civilize them had proved ineffec¬ 
tual. I never indeed met with a people who show¬ 
ed less inclination to hold converse of any kind 
with strangers than these mountaineers in general. 
This disposition in a great measure frustrated eve¬ 
ry attempt I made to acquire information of their 

uu Narrative of a Route from Chunar!>lmr to Yertiiagudum. 
Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 133—136. 
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manners and customs; among which the sacrifice 
of birds, by suspending them by the tips of their 
wings to the trees and bushes on each side of the 
road, and leaving them to perish by degrees, was al¬ 
most the only peculiar one I could discover. The 
cause of this cruel practice I never could learn ; 
yet I frequently observed, that although the birds 
were suspended at a convenient height for travel¬ 
lers to pass under them, the Gonds would never 
do so, but always took a circuit to avoid them. I 
once observed a ram suspended by the feet in the 
same manner. Their food appeared to he the 
most simple imaginable, consisting chiefly of 
the roots and produce of their woods. They go 
for the nmst part naked; and when pinched by 
cold, they alleviate it by making fires, for which 
their forests supply them with abundance of fuel; 
and when the heat of the sun becomes oppressive, 
they seek shelter, and recline under the shade of 
large trees xx.” — Ibid. 

XX CaptaiD Blunt, Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 153. 
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MOHAMMEDAN CONQUEST OF ASSAM. 


It is well known that repeated attempts were 
made by the Mohammedan Princes of Hindustan to 
extend their authority over Assam, and that they 
were always foiled in the attempt by the peculiari¬ 
ties of the country and the unhealthiness of the 
climate. The most vigorous efforts occurred in the 
early part ofthe reign of Auiengzebe, under the 
direction of one of the bravest and best of the 
Mogul Generals, Mir Jumla, and very full details 
of his proceedings are given by various authors, 
who have written the History of the imperial 
house of Dehli: amongst these the description of 
Assam, as connected with the narrative of the inva¬ 
sion, was translated by Mr. Vansittart from the 
Alemgir Nama, and published in the 2d volume of 
tlie Asiatic Researches: the account of the expedi¬ 
tion was no doubt comprised in the translation of 
the entire work of Mir Kasim, the publication of 
which was announced, but we are not sure, took 
place: at any rate the work is extremely rare, and 
has not fallen under our observation : the same ac¬ 
count with the text was published in the first vo¬ 
lume of the Asiatic Miscellany, and in the Asiatic 
Annual Register for 1800. In the first volume of 
the second series of tlie Miscellany, a life of Mir 
Jumla is given, which includes an account of the 
conquest of Assam, but the account is brief. Dow 
and Stewart are still more concise, and we have 
not any extensive detail of a generally accessible 
character of the measures which terminated in the 
subjugation of Assam by the arras of the Moguls. 
As a subject of some interest therefore, and as fur¬ 
nishing probably, some hints for enquiry or com¬ 
parison, we have extracted from the Hedikat as 
Sefa, an account of the operations of Mir Jumla, 
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and a description of the scene in which they were 
prosecuted. 

Suhjugaliott of Kuch Behar and A.ssam, by Mir 
Jumla, Mouzi/n Khan, Khan Khanan. 

At the close of the year of the Hijra 1067, 
(A. D. 1658) the Emperor Shah Jehan, was seized 
with a very severe illness, which it was universally 
expected would terminate in bis death : this opi¬ 
nion led to much disorder in the affairs of the state, 
and many ill disposed persons took the opportuni¬ 
ty of disturbing’ the public tranquillity : amongst 
others, the Kaja or Zemindar of Kuch Behar 
threw off his allegiance,* and suddenly falling on 
Ghoraghat captured the place, and carried off a 
number Mohammedans, prisoners: he then sent 
a force against the imperial troops stationed in Kam- 
rup, which is dependant on Glioraghat, and his de¬ 
tachment was joined by considerable re-inforcemcnts 
from Asam, the Raja of which country, Ranjan Sing -j- 

* Tliese transactions are very diflerenlly stated by Hainilion, 
who says that the suhj.;cts ot the Itnja rebelled asaitist him in 
consequence of bis acknowledging himself a vassal of the empe¬ 
ror, and that he called in the Moguls to his succour. 

-j- The Raja of Assam is calltd Jayhaj, (.laydhwaja) Sinli by 
Mir Kasim, and Bcej Sinb in the life of Mir Jiitnla. Buchanan, 
ill his account of Assam contained in the first, and only volume 
of the Annals of Oriental Literature, (p. 103.) gives a list of 
thirteen princes anterior to Godhadhar, the fatlier of Riiilra, 
some of whose coins are dated in 1605, and states that the in¬ 
vasion of Assam occurred in the reign of the thirteenth, whom 
he calls Ciiukiim ; a name very unlike, either of those to be 
found in the Moliamtnedan writers. The names of these princes 
of Assam, occur, Buchanan states in a chronicle amongst the 
books called Bulongji, written in a character which appears on 
the old coins, which seems to have a strong affinity with that 
of Ava. The Kings are named : 

1 Kbuntai 5 Cliuinong 9 Chuchong 

2 Chukapba 6 Tukophi 10 Cliuraiig 

3 Chutaiipba 7 Chaclihonong 11 Chujang 

4 Chubenong 8 Chupinung 12 Chuphuk 

13 Chubuna 
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readily concurred in tlie project to expel the ar¬ 
mies of the empire from that part of India. Lutf 
Ali Khan who commanded in Kamrup* being un¬ 
able to oppo.se the confederates, was under the 
necessity of retiring, and the whole of that district 
was occupied by the Raja of A.ssain, the general 
of the Zemindar returning to his own district. 
The Assamese followed up (heir success and pene¬ 
trated as far as Jamdhar; Shah Shuja being too 
much engaged witli hi.s own aftairs to proceed 
against these invaders. 

Tliese incursions of the Assamese were not en¬ 
tirely a new occurrence: in the early part of the 
reign of Sliah Jehan, they had invaded the empire, 
and had been repelled by the valour of Islam 
Khan, then Governor of Bengal. Islam Khan was ' 
recalled to court in the midst of his operations, 
when he had advanced to Kajuli, and the enemy 

names more like ('liiiiesc tlian Sanscrit. At liie same time the 
In qiient oeciirrcnce of naaies places decidedly Sanscrit in the 
Moiiamainriiedan writers verifiable to the present hour, is rather 
at variance with the idea that the laiio^ua^e and literature, and 
proper naoiea of the country differed essentially from those of 
the Hindus. If the aeoount is correct, Kliuntai and his succes- 
sois may have Jbeen barbarian chiefs from the east or south, 
wiio look advantage of the depressed state of the Hindus after 
the Moliammedan conquest, to establish a new Sovereignty in 
Assam, and introduced a new Literature, and apparently a new 
rilii;iou in the worship of the God Cheng, which partially dis¬ 
placed those of the former rulers. 

* Kamrup is the name by which the western portion of 
Assam is known in Sanscrit Literature ; it is termed also 
Hragjyotisli, and its princes were connected by inarriaue with 
those of Cashmir at a very early period ; in the first century 
of the Christian era according to the historians of Cashmir. 
Bhagadatta, king of Kamrup, is one of the warriors in the 
Mahabharata. According to Wade, Asiatic Miscellany, 180A, 
Kamrup seems to have occupitd all the countries to the south 
of the Berhainpooter from Buntulli to Kapeiimukh, and on the 
northern side to have extended from the Karatoya river in 
Bengal to the Dikulai beyond Derengh. Miscellaneous Tracts, 

p. 1-20. 
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had remained quiet during the administration of 
Bengal by prince Shuja. 

The events that followed the illness of Shah Je- 
han precluded any attempt to punish the insolence 
of the Assamese. In the third year of the reign of 
Aurengzebe, however, in 1070 ofthe Hijra (A. D. 
1660) Moazim Khan, Khan Khanan, was sent with 
an army into Katurup to recover the country, 
whilst Raja Sujan Sinh was despatched against 
the Raja of Kuch Behar. 

The preparations against him alarmed this latter 
chief into the shew ot submission, and he address¬ 
ed an humble epistle to the imperial general. 
Khan Khanan, however, compelled his envoy to 
swallow the letter, and then threw him into con¬ 
finement. In the meantime Kashid Khan who 
had been detached in advance into Rangamati, 
was defeated by the Assamese, and Sujun Sinh 
was unable to make any impression in Kuch Behar. 
Khan Khanan, therefore, on the 18th of Rebi al 
Awel, in the year 1072, proceeded in person to 
Kuch Behar, leaving Ihtisham Khan in charge of 
Jehangir Nagar (or Dacca.) 

When the army arrived at the village of Beri- 
taleh* they found, that three roads led into the 
country—one proceeding by way of Mureng—the 
other two, direct from the imperial dominions. 
That called Ekdwar, is the most impracticable, 
but when that is cleaied, the road is open for any 
army to the capital. The road to Kuch Behar by 
Ghoraghat, is much intersected by nullahs, whilst 
the third leads through close forests. Khan 
Khanan, however, chose this route, and ordered 
boats to be collected on the nullahs, that run from 
Ghbraghat to the Brahmaputra, whilst he marched 

» • Perhaps Baratlj—Rennell,—the army advanced therefore 
from Dinajpur. 
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himself to a place called Al on the borders of Kuch 
Behar. 

It was with great difficulty, tl»at the imperial 
army advanced, having to cut their way through 
thick forests, but they at last arrived to within six 
marches of the capital, of Kuch Behar, when the 
Raja fled to the mountains of Bhot: his minister 
Bhavanath was taken on the Morung borders, and 
thrown into confinement. Khan Khanan proceed¬ 
ed to the city and took possession of it, and the 
son of the Raja surrendered himself, and became 
a convert to the Mohammedan religion. 

Upon advancing in pursuit of the Raja, to the 
foot of the mountains of Bhot, a letter was re¬ 
ceived from the Raja stating, that although Bhim- 
narayan, the Raja of Kuch Behar, had fled thither 
without his permission, yet he could not violate 
the laws of hospitality, by refusing him an asylum, 
and he engaged—that he should not be trouble¬ 
some if sufi'ered to remain : as Khan Khanan, 
was desirous of directing his march against the 
Raja of Assam, he was contented with this guaran¬ 
tee, and withdrew from the hills. 

According to the account of Bhot collected on 
this march, it appeared that the country was go¬ 
verned by a chief, named Dherm Raja, who was 
120 years old.* He subsisted on plantains and 
milk, and ruled his subject with mildness and equi' 
ty. Bhot is full of mountain torrents, which are 
crossed by a peculiar kind of bridge, f It is form¬ 
ed of iron chains, slung across the stream, and 
fastened to large stones, on either bank. Another 

* He might be considered much older for the spiritual chief 
of Butan, is always entitled the Dherma Raja. 

t Stewart in his Bengal, followingMir Casim, we presume, 
states that the Raja took refuge in a hill fort in Bootan, the on¬ 
ly entrance to which was by a bridge composed of iron chains, 
which was easily taken to pieces on the approach of an enemy, 
p. 289. 
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ciiain is extended above these nearly of the height 
of a man for passengers to hold by —horses even 
can pass over these bridges, and heavy baggage is 
carried across them. The people are of a strong 
make, have long hair, and are of a ruddy complex¬ 
ion. Guavas and apples grow in this country : 
Musk is produced in it, and Tus a sort of wool — 
and gold and silver are found in the sands. The 
climate is cold, the tops of the mountains are co- 
' ered with snow, and are visible at the distance of 
three days journey. 

Kuch Behar lies on the N. W. of Bengal; it ex¬ 
tends East and West, from the Bhiterbund, on the 
confines of the imperial dominion.s, to Pasgaon, on 
the borders of Morung, 110 miles; its breadth, 
north and south from Tajhas, in the imperial ter¬ 
ritories to Busgirpur near Ghoraghat, is about a 
hundred miles. The country is well watered, and 
fertile. It produces abundance of excellent oranges, 
besides the usual Indian fruits as mangoes, pine¬ 
apples, limes, and plantains—black pepper plants 
are verj' plentiful. The interior part of the coun¬ 
try is called Bhiterbund, and the outer Bahirbund * 
The former comprises twelve pergunnas and the lat • 
ter 77. The income of the country is about 10 
lacs of rupees-f- The people are idolaters. The 
rupee of the country is termed Narayani, bearing 
the name of the Raja Bhimnarayan. The Raja 
possesses a spacious and elegant residence, and the 
towns are generally, regularly built, and trees are 
planted on each side of the streets. The troops are 
armed with swords and guns, and bows and arrows ; 
the latter are poisoned: the wounds inflicted by 

* The position of Bettre Bund, and Bahar Bond, as laid 
down by Reonell, do not convey a notion of this disposition, as 
they are placed north and south of each other along the Brah" 
maputra. 

t Hamilton states Mir Jumla fixed the tribute at 10 Lacs. 
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them, are only to be remedied by rubbing the sore, 
with the Kaseru, and taking the same internally. 

Khan Khanan, leaving Asfendiyar Khan in the 
capital of Kuch Behar, which lie now named Alein- 
gir Nagar, in honour of the Emperor, directed his 
march towards Assam: he left Ghoragliat on the 
twenty-third of Jemadi al awel, and reached the 
banks of the Brahmaputra, on the 27th: he en¬ 
camped four miles from llangamati, and was joined 
by Rashid Khan with the flotilla—the banks of the 
Brahmaputra are very precipitous, and the stream 
runs with great rapidity. This river comes from 
Khata —in some places, it is half a cos in breadth. 
The imperial general marched along the river :*a 
detachment being sent on under Diler Khan, to 
clear the road, hut such was the density of the jun¬ 
gle, that with every exertion, the army did not 
move more than about four miles a day—neither 
could the boats effect more, in consequence of the 
circuitous bunds of the river, and strength of the 
current. At last, after great labour, they came to 
tliefortof Jogigopa.-j- ert cted on a hill on the hank 
of the Brahmaputra, which was evacuated at their 
approach: from thence to Gohati, to which the 
former boundaries of the empire extended, was a 
distance of eighty miles, and thence to Gergaon, 
the residence of the Raja of Assam, it was about a 
month’s march. 

After leaving the fort of Jogigopa, the army 
came to another fortress, much stronger, and very 
numerously garrisoned, as well as defended by an 
army of 600t> Assamese,j: on the point where the 

* It in not clear from our authoriij along wliicli bank the 
Mogul army proceeded, and they appear to have crossed the 
river repeatedly. Stewart says Mir Jumla crossed the river at 
Kangamati, p. 290, 

Jus^igliopa ill the British teriitory. 

I Id Rennell's map the Lahit river is made to fall into the 
Brahmaputra here, but Hamilton has nothing of the kind. 
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two branches of the Brahmaputra meet, expecting 
that the Mogul army would here attempt a 
passage. Khan Khanan having halted for a day 
to examine the ground, led his army at some dis¬ 
tance, across the river, on which the Assamese took 
to their boats and attacked the imperial flotilla : 
they were repulsed with great slaughter, and Khan 
Khanan marching along one bratudi of the river, 
and Nasirudin Klran alruig the other, the whole of 
the enemy fearing to be cut oft”, retreated and left 
the fortress wilhont defence. 

On the twentv-fiflh of Jeinadi al sani, the troops 
came to a fortre.ss and slockade at Srighat, which 
they carried witli little opposition: they then ad¬ 
vanced to Gohati, which was four miles off”, and af¬ 
terwards reduced the fort, opposite to Srighat, de¬ 
feating there a body of the enemy. The garrison 
of Kajuli, fourteen miles from Bandu, on hearing of 
these affairs, evacuate d that strong hold. 

Near Bandu is situated tlie shrine ofKamakhya, 
and Alu Nach Mari, and Ismael Jogi, one of the 
most celebrated temples of the Hindus. It stands 
on a hill ascended by nine hundred and fifty steps.*’ 
The fort of Kajuli is near Kajuli-forest, which 
abounds with elephants. This name is famous 
amongst the Hindus. When the imperial army ad¬ 
vanced to Gi>hati, which was deserted by the bar¬ 
barians, Mohammed Beg and Hosein Khan were 
left in charge of it, and the forces, then advanced 
along the river, and on the twenty-seventh of the 

• Tlnre are according to Buchanan, (Account of Assam, 
Annals of Oriental Literature.^ 'I'hree Kainakhyas ; nurtberil, 
miitdle and southern. This should be the middle. Kamaktiya 
is a name of Durga : what Aiunacii IVlari is we cannot conjec¬ 
ture, and Ismael Jogi is a very heterngeiieniis conihinatioii of 
a Mohammedan proper and Hindu sfenerio name: the temple of 
Kamakhya is the Cali-ghat of the N. E. of Bengal : goats and 
buffaloes are offered at her shrine, and popular report asserts 
that hiinian sacrifices are not unknown : the legend of Kama- 
khya is in the Kalika Purana. 
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month arrived at the frontiers of Assam. On the 
side of the Brahmaputra, which the army travelled, 
lay the strong fortress of Jamdhara upon the top 
of a lofty hill, and another fort stood opposite to 
it, on the other side named,* Simla gerh, under 
wdiich the Raja of Assam with a numerous array 
was stationed to def nd the passage of the river. 
Notwithstaudiiig this Khan Khanan determined 
to cross here, and n the sixth of Rejeb, leaving -f 
Jamdhara unmolested the array was transported 
to the other bank of the Brahmaputra, without 
encountering any serious opposition or loss. 

The defences of Simlagerh were exceedingly 
strong and spacious : on the south, a lofty wall ex¬ 
tended for eight miles, and terminated at a steep 
mountain : on the north also ran a wall connecting 
live large towers, and several smaller ones and a 
deep ditch was dug round the fort. Repeated skir¬ 
mishing took place and the enemy fought with 
great resolution, so that for several days, no advan¬ 
tage was gained over them by the assailants. At 
last a genera! assault was given. Diler Khan was 
s 3nt against the southern face of the fort whilst Khan 
Khanan led his division against the north. The 
treachery of his guide conducted Diler Khan, 
against the strongest part of the wall, and in con¬ 
sequence the loss of lives was immense. Diler 
Khan himself was wounded in five places by ar¬ 
rows, but still he persisted, and the wall was scal¬ 
ed by some of the most valiant of the troops, whilst 
the gate was forced by Mir Mortiza, and the im¬ 
perial troops rushed in : theenemy, then relinquish- 

• The text has Siia^erh in one or two places : Arrowsmilli 
Selagerh. Stewart has the fort of Semyle. Silagerh, or the 
atone fort, or a fort on the rock, seems most likely to be correct. 

f Arrowsinith has .^heindareb, but he places this and Selagerh 
both on the south side of ilie river : our author is not very dis¬ 
tinct, but the most obvious interpretation, of his meaning, 
places these forts on the opposite sides of the stream. 
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ed opposition, and fled by another gate-way : a 
great number wf re put to death, and others taken. 
The prisoners were sent to Jehangir Nagar, to ma¬ 
nufacture gunpovuler. The garrison of Jamdhara 
on hearing of the fall of Siiagerb, likewise took to 
flight. Naskuddin Khan was left in charge of the 
latter and the former was placed under charge of 
Sayid Tatar and Raja Krishna Sinh. 

At the distance of two days march, the course 
of the Brahmaputra, is between mountains of very 
difficult access, to avoid which it was necessary for 
tlie army to make a considerable detour : the ene¬ 
my a vailed tliemselves of the separation between 
the troops and flotilla to attack tlie latter with a 
fleet of 800 boats, strongly manned ; the engage¬ 
ment lasted part of two days, and the Assamese 
were on the point of gaining the victory, when 
Khan Khanan bearing the cannonade conjectured 
the cause, and sent back Momin Khan with a rein¬ 
forcement to the banks of the river: on arriving at 
the Brahmaputra the enemy hearing liis trumpets, 
imagined that the whole of the army had returned, 
and immediately fled: the imperialists pursued, 
killed great numbers, and captured 400 boats. This 
defeat, and the reduction of Simlagerh broke their 
spirit, and they finally retired to the hilly districts 
of Natnrup * 

On the 27th of Rejeb, the array encamped at 
Lakhigerh ; at this place, the Deheng-j- comes from 
the hills north of Gergaon, and joins the Brahma- 

* This is to be considered as distinct from Kamrup, it is one 
of the six divisions of Assam proper. Annals of Or. Lit. p. 215. 

t The Dehengf is considered as the southern branch of the 
Brahmaputra, which separates from the northern or Lohit, at 
Tiklipota mukh and running about 130 miles, re-unites with 
the Lnhit, forming the island called Majuli, according to the 
text, however it is a distinct river, and the determination of this 
point may merit some enquiry: both Wade and Buchanan agree 
in the former view of the subject. 
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putra. Eleven elephants were taken here, belong¬ 
ing to the Raja. The priests of the Raja also here 
came to meet the army with rich presents, and .s,o- 
lisitations for peace, but Khan Khanan refused to 
licten to any terras till he should have possessed 
himself of Gergaon. 

Gergaon is situated on the bank of the Dekho, 
wiiich at the distance of 16 miles unites with the 
Deheng:* it is too shallow for barts of any bur¬ 
then: the main fleet was therefore left at a place 
w here a number of streams meet, and the army ac¬ 
companied by the smaller boats, proceeded to the 
capital of Assam. They marched from Lakhigerli 
on the first of Shaban and arrived at the Raja’s 
Nao Sala, or a dock, where his boats are built and 
repaired; on the second they forded a canal lead¬ 
ing to the residence of the Raja’s preceptor, at De- 
valgaon, on which stood a handsome temple; on 
the fourth they reached a place called Kachhur, 
where sixteen elephants where taken: from thence, 
Feihad Khan was dispatched in advance to Gerga¬ 
on, whence it was ascertained the Raja had fled to 
Namrup, and had carried oft' all the valuables he 
could secure. The next step was td Tarmahani, 
where the Dekho-}- and Deheng rivers unite: from 
this Mohammed Mokira was sent to occupy the dis¬ 
trict of Lamdang, and on the 6th of Shaban in the 
year 1072, being the fourth of his majesty’s acces¬ 
sion, the imperial standard was spread by Khan 
Khanan in the capital of Assam. The army crossed 
the Dekho and encamped on the east of the Raja’s 
palace. A number of Mohammedan captives were 

* About three hours journey from the fort (of Rangpur) the 
Dikho falls into the Deheng or southern branch of the Brah¬ 
maputra.—Or. Annals, p. 205. 

-{- The Dikho river rises in the Na^a Mountains, and is rec¬ 
koned to perform a winding'course of 200 miles before its junc¬ 
tion with the Dehing. Wade As. Annual Register, 1804. 
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set at liberty, and a considerable booty was obtain¬ 
ed, viz , 82 elephants. 675 guns, including an 

iron one of large calibre that cai ried a ball of 3 
maunds, 1640 cross bows, 6570 muskets, j;40 
maunds of gunpowder, besides I960 boxes, con¬ 
taining 2i maunds of eacli, 7628 maunds of sul¬ 
phur and ^saltpetre, 1100 boats, 70,000 maunds of 
l ice, a great number of bullocks, camels and other 
cattle, and about three lacs of rupees in silver and 
gold. 

Description of Assam. 

The country of Assam is situated on the north 
east of Bengal, along the Brahmaputra river, which 
rises in Khatai.* The part wliicli lies on the north 
of the river is called Uttarkul, and that on the south 
Dekhinkul, or the north and south bank. Uttarkul 
is contiguous to the hilly parts of the imperial do¬ 
minions. Dekhinkul begins atGohati, which is the 
property of the Rani, amd extends to Sodieh -f 

From east to westthe country extends about 
four hundred miles, and its breadth from north to 
south is about 8 days journey } The mountains 
of Keruh, Makeir, Majeri and Defteh, and Landeh 

* Tlie origin of tlie Bralimaputra far from a$certain<'d : 

it has been identified by K<^iiiiell with ilie ^ampo or liver of 
Tibet, but as Wade observes, this is very douhtfiil : on the 
Contrary he states upon naioe report, that tlie Brahmaputra risi ■ 
III a lake called the Braiiniakiind in the mountains E. N.£. of 
Assam, and flows westward through the whole of its course 

— As An. R. 1805. 

f Sodiya, the third and most eastern division of Assam, of 
which nothing is known, but that it is a smail and insienitieaiit 
tract on the west side of the Dikrong river; about long. 1)5, 17 6. 

— Hamilton 2, 741. 

J Wade makes it 700 mites in length, and from sixty to eighty 
in breadth. Buchanan reduces the lenaihof Assam proper north 
of the Brahmaputra, to 211 miles, and south about 174; but 
this is independent ot Kamrup and Sndiva, or the western and 
eastern divisions. Hamilton estimates the whole at 350 miles 
in length, and CO the average breadth. 
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border it on the north, and those of the people call¬ 
ed Nanek on the south : the southern mouniains 
border lengthwise on the mountains of Hasna, 
Kacliar and Kashay, and breadthwise they extend 
to the hills occupied by the Nanek tribe : the nor¬ 
thern mountains lengthwise are connected with the 
high lands of Kami up. Jtis about 150 miles from 
Gohati to Gergaon; from thence to Khoten is fif¬ 
teen days journey, five of which are through thick 
forests and amongst mountains. Khoten was the 
country of * Pirau VViseh, but it is now termed 
Ava, and is tlie capital of t!ie Raja of Pegu, who 
considers himself to be descended from that chief 
—after leaving the forests, the road to Ava is over 
a smooth [daiii. 

The deserts of Khatai lie to the north of Assam, 
whence tlie Brahmaputra flows : several liversjoin it 
from tlie south, of which the Deheng which falls 
into it at Lekhigerh is the most considerable: the 
island embraced between these two streams extends 
for 150 miles, and is highly fertile : it is bounded 
by a forest, in which elephants are so numerous, 
that if required, four or five hundred might be 
caught in a year. * 

On this side the Deheng, is the plain of Gergaon, 
to which city from Simlagerh is a distance of above 
100 miles, the whole route being highly cultivated, 
and covered with gardens : the road from Simlagerh 
to Gergaon is along a broad causeway, which has 
been constructed to keep open the communication 
during the heavy rains, when the country is inun¬ 
dated. The fruits of Assam are mangoes, plantains, 
limes, and oranges of delicious flavour, and pania- 
lahs which are thought by some preferable to plums 

• Piran VVisfh was the iniiiister of Afrasiab, the sovereign of 
Turaii : this sceiiis a very inexplicable liadilion, and the deno- 
minaiion of Klioten, is rqiially unaccountable : these asaertiuns 
are found in Mir Casim’a account also. As. 11. 2, 193. 
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—there are also cocoanuts, areca trees, sugar cane 
of various colours, pepper vines, excellent ginger 
that is not stringy, and betel The hill people are 
barbarians, who go completely naked, and eat dogs, 
cats, rats, and snakes, and any thing they can get. 
In some of tlie mountains musk deer are found, and 
goats and wild towl -of excellent flavour; a very 
superior breed of game cocks, is reared in Assam. 
Gold is met wdthin the sands of the Brahmaputra 
the washing employs ten thousand people, each 
of whom is to pay to the Raja one tola a year: this 
gold is not very pure, and is worth but from 8 to 9 
rupees thetolah. The rainy season in Assam lasts 
eiglit months, the cold season four, but even they are 
not without rain. Affections of the lungs, leprosy, 
fevers, swelled leg, and enlargement of the glands 
are common. The yearly revenue is estimated a- 
45 lacs of rupees. The entrance into the coun¬ 
try is forbidden to foreigners, and the natives are 
not allowed to leave it. 1’hey come to Goliati and 
sell aloe wood, pepper, Indian spikenard and silk, 
in exchange for salt, saltpetre and sulphur. 

Every previous invasion of Assam had terminated 
unsuccessfu'ly. Hosein Shah, king of Bengal, en¬ 
tered the country at the head of twenty thousand 
men, defeated the Raja, and left his son in posses¬ 
sion of the province, but the prince, and most of 
his army perished of disease upon the approach of 
autumn ; t!ie iMohamtnedans who inhabit Assam are 
said to be descended from tlie troops of Hosein 
Shah. Mohammed, the son of Toglek Sliah, also 
invaded Assam, but was destroyed witj^ all his forces^ 

• Wade mentions several other rivers, of which Ihehedi yield 
pold dust, or the Khohankliiri. Dikhreng, Bsropani, Diir;)anh, 
Baragaon, Burigaoii and Manalia; they all flow tVon the nor¬ 
thern inouiitaiiis, where probably there are mines. Gold is said to 
have been found in the beds of the southern rivers, but in such 
small quantity that their sands are never washed fur the metal 
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The Raja takes the title of Swergi, or celestial, 
pretending that one of his ancestors who was King 
over the divinities of Swerga, or the heaven of the 
Hindus, came down to earth by a golden staircase, 
and alighting in Assam was so much deliglited with 
the country, that he settled there, preferring it to 
paradise. In consequence of this notion of his 
heavenly nature, he offers homage to none of the 
idols worshipped in Assam. 

The Assamese in general seem destitute of re¬ 
ligion ; they do not object to eat food that has 
been dressed by Mohammedans, and only decline 
to feed on articles of a fat or greasy nature. The 
men are robust, healthy, and enterprizing ; they 
shave their heads, beards and whiskers, and wear 
merely a cloth round their heads, another round 
the loins, and a sheet on their shoulders. The 
women, even the wives of the Raja, appear in pub¬ 
lic without a veil. Polygamy is common, and the 
people sell and exchange their females. Camels, 
Asses, and Florses, are very scarce, and Asses are 
highly valued —The sale of elephants is looked 
upon us a sin. There are many fighting men 
among them, and they are accustomed* to engage 
•n murderous frays on every Monday night. 

I'here are few buildings of brick or stone or 
even of clay^ except the gates of Gergaon, and a 
few of the temples. Rich as-well as poor resides 
in houses constructed of wood, or reeds and mats. 

The dead are buried with their heads towards 
the east. The poor inter the body simply under 
ground, but the opulent erect sepulchral monument 
over their relatives. The wives and slaves of a 
man of rank, are put to death, and buried with 
him, and food and clothes for several years con¬ 
sumption, a lamp, and supply of oil, and a live 
(Mashalchi or) servant to trim it, as well as mo¬ 
ney are put into the grave with the corpse. Khan 
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Khanan ordered ten monuments to be broke open, 
and found about 90,000 Rupees in them. In the tomb 
of a Raja, who had died about 90 years before, a 
gold paun-dan was discovered, filled with paiin 
leaves, which were still fresh and green. The Mo¬ 
hammedans settled in Assam observed the usual 
forms of the faith when not prevented by the natives. 

Gergaon* has four gates constructed of stone 
and clay. From each gate to the place of the 
Itaja is a distance of 3 cos. The city is inclosed 
Avith a fence of canes, and raised causeways-}- so 
as to keep open communication in the rains, lead 
from the city. In front of every house is a garden, 
and some cultivated ground, and it is rather a 
fortified inclosure of villages than a town. The 
place of the Raja is on the Dekho, whicli flows 
through the city, and is lined on either side with 
houses, and small markets for the sale of betel, 
there being no daily traffic in food or necessaries, 
as the inhabitants are accustomed to lay in what 
they require for a year at once. The Raja’s place 
is surrounded by a causeway defended by an in¬ 
closure of bamboos, and a ditch aUvays full of 

• Gei'^son -According (o Wade was made tlie capital of 
Ambdi, by Sukaplia, conqueror of the cmiatry, a name tliat 
is no doubt that of the second prince in (tiichanan's list or 
Chukapha. The Intter writer records the coriqnr ^i of Assam, 
but attributes it to Kliuii-tai, but wiro were tlii se conqnerois, 
and from whom did they wrest Assam. The trausaciioii is not 
very remote if Buchanan’s list may be trusted, for i4 reimis 
anterior to 1605 will not carry us farther back, than lo 
even allowing 30 years to a rtioii. Ger|:aou was in ruins, 
when Dr. Wade visited .Assatrr. 

f The banks of the Dikho are connected by a lofty ranrpart 
with tile southern mountains ihrou^h an extent of ten or fifteen 
miles: it was constructed in reurote antiquity for the protection 
of Geriiaon— M'ade. Tire liigh road or causeway in some 
places forty feet hig h leads from Kang pur to the mouth of the 
Jazi, and is cunliiiued from the opposite bank,— Ibid, A 
military causeway extends from the limit of Cuch Behar to 
the utmost limits of Assam -Ibid, 
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water. The circumference of the inclosure is one 
cos and four jaribs, and it contains lofty halls and 
other apartments, some of wood, and some of 
mats. The Dewan Khaneh is 650 cubits tong, 
and thirty broad, supported by 66 wooden pil- 
lar.s : polished stones, and iron plates are arranged 
abut the hall, so as to shine like mirrors in the rays 
of the sun: tliree thousand carpenters and 12,000 
labourers were employed upon the hall for two 
years. When the Raja takes his seat in the hall, 
or when he travels, the Dhol and Dand are beaten 
instead of the Nakara. The Dand is a round plate 
of bell metal. 

Namrup whither the Raja had fled is a district 
in Dekhinkul, lying between three lofty hills. It is 
three days distance from Gergaon, and is approach¬ 
able by paths difficult even for travellers on foot. 
There is a road for mounted travellers leading in 
the commencement through a thick forest for a cos 
and a half, and terminating in a defile strewed 
with stones, and full of water. 


Military operations of the Moguls, Concluded. 

After effecting the reduction of the country, 
Khan Khanan read the Khotbeh, and struck the 
coins in the name of Alemgir. Upon the ap¬ 
proach of the rains, he made preparation for keep¬ 
ing open the communications and securing the safe 
arrival of supplies. He left Mir Mortiza and Araer 
Siuh in Gergaon, and on the 26th of Sliaban, he 
marched 3^ cos to Mutti apur, on (he skirls of a hill 
to the south west of that city, where he encamped. 
When the account of his operations was brought 
to the Emperor by his son Mohammed Amir, that 
noble was honoured with an imperial Khalat, and 
the same was forwarded to Khan Khanan with a 
firman, acknowledging his high desert. 
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The rains now set in with great violence, and 
inundated the whole of the country : the encamp¬ 
ment jvas deluged and the tents washed away, and 
great and small were exposed to the inclemency of 
the elements : the enemy habituated to the climate, 
now came forth from their hiding places, and 
quickly recovered the possessions that had been 
wrested from them, so that Muttrapur and Gergaon 
were the only places retained by tlie imperial army. 
The intercourse between these two stations was 
cut off: it was certain death for any man to at¬ 
tempt to pass from one to the other : no one could 
even quit the defences an arrow’s flight, but he be¬ 
came a butt for the shafts of the Assamese, and 
such was the vigilance with which the communica¬ 
tion was intercepted, that not a bird was allowed 
to alight within the imperial entrenchments : per¬ 
petual attacks were made upon the army, and the 
infantry were constantly under arms and the caval¬ 
ry always mounted. At last however the ingenuity 
of the Raja and his chief Phokun were exhausted, 
and finding they could make no impression by 
arms, they again solicited peace : their envoys 
were received and Raja Puran Mall dispatched in 
return, and after considerable negociation these 
terms were insisted on—that the Raja of Assam 
should give five hundred tusked elephants ; three 
lacs of tolas of gold and silver ; and his daughters 
for the haram ; and the country as far as the army 
had advanced, should be attached to the empire, 
whilst Namrup and the hills should be the tforao- 
lested sovereignty of the Raja. As these conditions 
were not accepted, the troops continued in their 
exposed and miserable plight, and such vast num¬ 
bers perished, that there was not earth enough to 
afford graves for the dead : men of rank were im¬ 
mersed in their clothes between clay and water, 
whilst those of inferior rank remained a prey to 
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the beasts of the jungle and birds of the air. The 
detachment of Diler Khan, whicli consisted of 1500 
men was reduced to four hundred, and the other 
divisions in the same proportion : grain soon be¬ 
came scarce, but the cattle of the can)p furnished a 
substitute for some time until at last they were all 
destroyed, and famine ndded its ravages to those 
of the climate : the price of articles rose to these 
rates ; Ghee was 14 rupees a seer. Mash one rupee. 
Opium a gold mohur for a tola, three rupees for a 
Chilam, ten rupees for a seer of Mung, and thirty 
rupees for a seer of Salt; Khan Khanan himself 
was reduced to live upon Mash, Curds and Dry 
Rice. 

Such was the state of things until the middle of 
Sefer, when the rains abated and the roads became 
passable ; the enemy then began to retire to their 
hiding places, and the officers of the King to re¬ 
sume their duties. On the 28th of Rabi al Awel 
boats with supplies arrived at Gergaon, and the 
royal affairs once more assumed a favourable aspect; 
the Phokun Behadli again applied for peace, but 
his application was disregarded. 

Orders were now received by Khan Khanan 
from the Emperor, to appoint Ahtisham Khan, Su- 
bahdar of Assam, and Rashid Khan, Fonjdar of 
Kamrup, but those officers declined the nomina¬ 
tion. 

On the 14th of Rebi us Sani in the 5th year of 
Aurungzeb, Khan Khanan resumed active opera¬ 
tions, and marched out against Behadli Phokun, 
but when he approached the enemy they abandon¬ 
ed their stockades, and disapp^red. It happened 
that whilst the Khan was observing a stockade upon 
the Deheng, he suddenly dropt senseless, from his 
horse, the first indication of the malady which 
speedily had a fatal termination. The army halted 
here some days, when Madli Phokun, who was dis- 
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satisfied with the Raja Bhuktihai* came to the camp, 
and was received with every honour by the Khan, 
and put in charj^e of the native affairs of Gergaon 
and Kamrup. On the fifth of Jemadi al Awel, the 
army marched from the Deheng to Namrup, whi¬ 
ther the Raja had fled from Simlagerh. On the 
7th, they crossed the river of that place—they 
halted there on the 9th, as Khan Khanan complain¬ 
ed of pain in his breast, and was attacked by fever. 
The pains in the breast increased, and he became 
evidently weaker, and more incapable of effort 
every day. The troops were now much alarmed 
and apprehended being detained another rainy sea¬ 
son in the country, in which case the principal 
officers determined, that they would leave the camp, 
and return to Bengal. Khan Khanan was made 
acquainted with their intentions, and the anxiety 
he suffered in consequence aggravated his com¬ 
plaints. On the fourteenth he advanced one stage. 
The state of affairs in camp being known to the 
Raja, who bad cultivated the friendship of Diler 
Khan, he applied once more through him for peace. 
Khan Khanan having arrived at the defile leading 
to Namrup, thought the opportunity favourable, 
and consented that the negociations should be re¬ 
newed : he continued his inarch, however, and ad¬ 
vanced to a place called Benani beyond the forest 
of Namrup, where the tents were pitched, negocia¬ 
tions held, and a peace agreed upon, on the follow¬ 
ing conditions. The Raja agreed to give his own 
daughter, and that of the Raja of Benam with 20,000 
tolas of gold, 12,000 tolas of silver, and twenty 
elephants, as a present to the Emperor, fifteen ele¬ 
phants to the Khan, and five to Diler Khan, and he 
promised in the course of a year, to send 300,000 

* We give this name as it occurs, but it does not appear vvbe* 
Iher tile same person is intended as the Raja previously named 
Ranjan Sinh. 
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tolas of silverand 90 elephants,and that until these 
conditions were fulfilled, he would deliver the sons 
of his Phokuns or nobles, as hostages, and all the 
chiefs of Natnrup, agreed to guarantee the treaty. 
This being written and signed by the Khan, the 
vakils of tTie Raja arrived in the camp with his 
daughter, and that of the Raja of Benam and four 
youths, and the articles given as Pekhkeskagreeably 
to the stipulations.* 

The army in con.sequc nee commenced its home¬ 
ward march, on the 10th cilJemadi alsain 'xn the year 
1073. On the 22d Khan Khanan set out in a boat 
from Shonga and arrived at Lahkigerh : there leav¬ 
ing Diler Khan to bring up the troops, and the rest 
of the presents, he embarked on the 20th. He 
reached Simlagerh at the end of the month; on the 
fourth of Rejeb, he halted several days at Kajuli, 
where a violent earthquake occurred, preceded by 
a loud noise in the mountains: the earthquake last¬ 
ed half an hour—he left Kajuli on the I6th and ar¬ 
rived at Bandu opposite to Gohati. On the 14th 
of the month, Diler Khan marched witli the remain¬ 
der of the treasure. Khan Khanan arrived at Birte- 
tala in Kuch Behar, where finding alfairs in a dis¬ 
turbed state, he appointed Asker Kiian to the Go¬ 
vernment of the district, and moved toward.? Khizer- 
pur, where he died. 

The author wdiom we have thus far followed 
takes no further notice of the alfairs of Assam! 
tliere is no doubt, however, that the subjugation oy 

* Accoritiiig to Buclianan (Annals of Literature, 129,) Mir 
Jiiiiileh was not only compelled to make a precipitate retreat, 
blit to yield up a large part ot lauds, which had belonged to the 
Moslem.s, before the invasion took place, “ and which now 
forms the greater part of the western of the three governments 
into which As-sani is divided.” This is the Assamese way of tell¬ 
ing the story. 
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the country was limited by the presence of the im 
perial army, and although the Assamese may have 
learnt from it to respect the iinperial boundaries, 
they continued to enjoy independance; neitlier 
were they molested by a foreign enemy, although 
distracted by infernal dissensions, until the Bur- 
man invasion.— Orient. Mag. 
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LIFEOFSHANAWAZ KHAN SAMSAM 
AL DOWLA 

When attention is first directed to the history of 
any nation, it is occupied only with the general 
outline, and is too much engaged with the whole 
to be able to dwell upon the details ; but when our 
impatience is appeased and the entire record is 
familiar, we are at leisure to recur to the individual 
events, and investigate their claims upon our interest 
or belief. 

'Phe first stage of this process has been traversed 
although imperfectly in the history of Mohammedan 
India, and from the writings of Dow, Scott and 
Stewart, we my derive a tolerably accurate view 
of the general course of the Moghul Empire: but 
if we descend from the eminence whence they have 
enabled us to take a comprehensive but superficial 
survey of the whole field, and attempt to find our 
way along even some of the most prominent spots, 
we shall soon discover that our guides are insuffi¬ 
cient, and that we can make no safe advance along 
the numerous untrodden paths that offer themselves 
to our selection. 

The richness of Indo mohammedan history leaves 
no excuse for the very incomplete manner in which 
the subject has been yet explored : the writers above 
named have fastened themselves chiefly to but one 
authority, that of Ferishteh, who though a labori¬ 
ous compiler was but a compiler, and not always a 
very judicious one: it would have been much more 
conducive to historical truth had they appealed to 
the sources whence Ferishteh drew his materials, 
the original contemporary annals with which every 
period abounds, from the accession ofKuttebto 
the ascendancy of the English, from the date of the 
Tebkat Naseri, to that of the Seir Mutakherin. 
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It is not within the limited range of a periodical 
work of this nature to supply the deficiencies, vve 
have alluded to, nor is the subject we apprehend 
one on which our actual correspondents are dis¬ 
posed to labour: but "we earnestly recommend to 
the Persian scholars, who have leisure and ipclina- 
tion to prosecute literary enquiries, to direct their 
attention to some of the many compositions of 
a historical character relating to the Mohamme¬ 
dan dynasties, which are every where to be met 
with ; we sliall be most happy to give insertion 
to their communications, if they should think fit to 
favour us with the result of their researches, and 
in proof of our sincerity hasten to give place to a 
paper of the kind which we have just received. 

Notice of the Masir al Amra. 

The piece of Biography which follows, and 
which relates to a person of whom frequent men¬ 
tion is made by Orme and Dupleix, is extracted 
from a Biographical Dictionary, that bear the title 
of Masir a I Amra Timuriya, or Notices of the 
Nobles of the dynasty of Timour : it was commen¬ 
ced as mentioned, in the biographical sketch of 
the writer, by Shahnawaz Khan Samsam alDow- 
lull, but he left it unfinished, and in the turbulent 
scenes which attended his death, the manuscript 
was scattered in various directions and was con¬ 
sidered as lost: some short time afterwards Mir 
Gholam Aliy surnamed Azad, the author of two 
biographical works. The Serv Azad and Khaza- 
neh Aamreh, and a friend of Shahnawaz Khan 
collected the greater portion of the missing leaves 
and restored the work to its entire form with a 
few additions, amongst ‘which was the life of the 
author that is here translated: at a subsequent 
]period again, the son of Samsatn al Dowlah, named 
Abd al Hy Khan, completed the work in the form 
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in which il now occurs; giving insertion to his 
father’s original introduction, and to the introduc¬ 
tion of Mir Gholam Ali. Stewart in his Catalogue 
has curiously mis-stated these matters, and com- 
ph'tely reversed the relations of father and son, 
observing “ This book was compiled by Abd al 
Hy, Abd al Rezak Shah Nuaz Khan, and finished 
by his son Bamsam al Dowlah.'* (Cat. p. 15.) He 
has repeated the error in the list of authorities pre¬ 
fixed to his History of Bengal. He appears to 
have been misled by the latter nobleman’s different 
appellations, his name being Abd al Rezak —and 
his titles successively Bhah Nawaz Khan, and 
Bamsam al Doivlah. 

In completing his father’s performance Abd al 
Hy Khan has given a list of the works he consult¬ 
ed, and we may be content to take him as a tolera¬ 
bly safe guide as to the books from which the his¬ 
tory of the Moghul Empire in Hindustan may be 
studied : they are as follows: 

The Akber Narna, a history of the reigu of Ak- 
ber, by his minister Abulfazl. 

The Tebkat Akberi, a history of Akber’s reign 
preceded by a general view of the Mohammedan 
Empire in India, by Khojeh Nizam al Din Ak~ 
med. 

The Muntekheb al Tawarikh, a history of a si¬ 
milar description as the last, but written in a 
different spirit as far as regards Akber, by Sheikh 
Abd al Kadir Bedaoni. 

The general history of Feriskta. 

Alevi Ara Abbasi, a history of Persia, by Be- 
kander Beg, Munshi of Shah Abbas. 

Heft Aklim, a geographical and biographical 
compilation by Amir Ahmed Kazi. A. D. 1594. 

Zubdeh al Tawarikh, a selection from the aO' 
counts of the Mohammedan Priuces of India, by Mir 
al Uek. 
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Akhal Nama, a history of the reign of Jehangh', 
by Muatemmed Khan. 

JeJiangir Nama: commentaries by the Emperor 
himself for 12 years of his reign. 

Zekhiret al Kawanin, by Sheikh Ferid Bakfieri. 

Mujmua al Afghani, a history of the Afghans, 
(perhaps the same with the Tarikh Khan Jehan 
Lodi of Stewart, p. 18.) 

Padshah Nama, by Mulla Abd al Hamid and 
Mohammed Warts. 

Amle Saleh, a work by Mohammed SalefiKumpu- 

Wakiat Kandahar, an account of the province 
of Candahar. 

Alemgir Nama, the histoiy of the first ten years 
of the reign of Aurungzebe, by Mirza Mohammed 
Kasim. 

Masiri Alemgiri, an abridgment of the preced¬ 
ing, and a continuation of the reign of Aurungzebe 
to his death, by Mohammed Saki Mustaid Khan- 
-—Dow has left the last 40 years of this long reign 
untouched, and the blank is very imperfectly filled 
up by Scott and Orme. The work here mention¬ 
ed would furnish materials for a fuller account 
than we yet .possess; but it is a mistake to suppose, 
that other sources are wanting, as (he Hediket al 
Sefa and the Leb al Tatvarikh, both contain copi¬ 
ous details of the whole of Aurungzebe’s reign. 

Mirat al Alem, by Bakhtawer Khan, a history 
of the first part of the reign of Aurungzebe. 

Tarikhi Assam, a history of Assam, (»r rather 
the invasion of the country, by Khan Jehan. 

Kholasseh al Tawarikk, a .summary of Indian 
history in the Hinduwi language, compiled in the 
reign of Alemgir. 

Tarikh Dilkusha, another Hiuduwi work of the 
same period. 

Shah Nama, an account of the Jlohammedan 
Princes of India, by Niamet AH Khan. 
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Leb nl Lehab, a history by Khawafi Khan. 
Perliaps it should be Khafi Khan, and the work 
be the same, as that known as Ihe Munlekheb 
al Lehab, an excellent history of India. Stewart 
observes of it, that there are few books in the Per¬ 
sian language so worthy of being translated, p. 14. 

Tarilch Mahammed Suhi, a history of the reign 
of Mohammed Shah, by Yiisef Mohammed Khan. 

Majmua al Nefais, a biographical account of 
the Poets of Hindostan, by Siraj addin AH Khan, 
entitled Arzu 

Mirati Waridat, a history of the Mogul Em¬ 
pire, from the death of Akber to the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, by Mohammed Sefi, of Delhi. 

Jehan kusha, a history of Nadir Shah. 

Tezkereh Serv Azad, Khazaneh Aamreh---hoila 
these are biographical dictionaries, chiefly ofliterary 
men, compiled hyMir GJiolam AH, surnamed Azad. 

Mirat al Sofa, by MirMahommedAH of Burhan- 
pur. 

Tarikh Bengala, a history of Bengal 

We shall now proceed to the biography of the 
author of the Masir al Antra. 

The original name of this Nobleman was Abd 
al Razzak: he was descended from the family of 
Sadat of Khowaf, but his great grand-father, Amir 
Kamal al din left Khowaf, and came to Hindustan 
in the reign of the Emperor Akber, when he was 
admitted amongst the Nobles of the Court of Dehli. 
Mirak Hosein, the son of Kamal al din held a situ¬ 
ation in the service of the state, in the reign of 
Jahangir. The son of Mirak Hosein, Mirak Main 
al din, commonly called A manat Khan, was in 
great favour with Shah Jehan, and rose to the first 
rank. He retained also the patronage of Alem 
gir, was appointed by him to various important go- 
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vernments as those of Lahore, Multao, Kabul, and 
Kashmir, and when the Prince Shah Alum was no¬ 
minated to the Subidary of Multan, he was appoint¬ 
ed deputy and Dewan. In these situations he conti¬ 
nued to maintain himself with credit until by an 
act of imprudence he lost the favour of the Em¬ 
peror. On one occasion he had received a man ¬ 
date from the Emperor, commanding him to send a 
certain person to court; he immediately summoned 
the individual, and induced him to go to court, 
but the man before he set out, having solicited 
Amanant Khan to vindicate his character to the 
Emperor; he replied; that it would be little 
avail for him to atttempt to influence the opinion of 
Alemgir, who had treated his father and bretliren 
with great cruelty, and in whom he could place 
no confidence. These disgraceful expressions of 
Amanat Khanheing represented to the Emperor, 
he was highly enraged, and dismissed him from his 
situation. Amanat Khan remained without em¬ 
ployment for a length of time, but conducted him¬ 
self in the same style: he lived in peace and content, 
which satisfied that Emperor, the Amanat Khan 
feared God and was regardless of man. 

This disposition of Amanat Khan restored him 
again to the Emperor’s favour, who reinstated him 
in his former rank and Jagirs, to which he added the 
Dewani of the Khalsa Sherifa (Exchequer), Ama¬ 
nat Khan was the ablest man in the court, and a 
great favourite of Alemgir—When the Emperor 
resided in upper India, he bestowed the Subadary 
of the Dekhin on Khanjahan Khan Bahadur Go- 
kultash, and Amanat Khan vvas appointed Dewan 
of the Dekhin, Paymaster General, and Historio¬ 
grapher. duties of which offices he discharged with 
r^ularity and good conduct. Gokultash lived 
on the most friendly terms withAmanat Khan, often 
inviting him to his house and visiting^im in retnrn. 
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Amongst his sons he had four of eminent character ; 
the first named Abd al Kadir Dianet Khan, was the 
keeper of the Privy Purse. The second Mir Hosein 
Aroanat Khan, was the public Treasurer and Go¬ 
vernor of Surat .• after his ,death the latter post was 
assigned to his elder brother. The son of Dianet 
Khan before he was made governor of Surat, was 
made Dewan of the Dekhin, and was re-appointed 
to that station after the close of his government. 
The third son was Mir Abderrahman Vizaret Khan, 
wlio was promoted to he Dewani of Malwa and 
Bijapur. He was an excellent Poet, and composed 
a Diwan under the poetical title of Bekrami. 

The fourth son Kasim Khan was Dewan of Mul¬ 
tan. Mir Hasan Ali, the son of Kasim Khan was the 
father of Nawab Samsam at Dowlah Shanawaz 
Khan—Mir HoseinAmanat Khan the second brother 
died at the age of twenty years, and thus his world¬ 
ly career was closed when he had but imperfectly 
enjoyed the fruits of life. 

The descendants of Mir Mainuddin or Amanat 
Khan were numerous. They alt fixed their abode 
in the metropolis of Aurangabad, and gave magni¬ 
ficent palaces to that city ; the Devwani and such 
other respectable situations in the Empire were 
chiefly held by nobles of this illustrious race, and a 
great number of people benefited by their patro¬ 
nage : however, as time changes every thing, Mir 
Abd al Kadir the eldest son, resigned this mortal 
life, and the Government of the Dekhin devolved 
on his natural son Ali Naki Khan, who succeeded 
to his father’s title of Dianet Khan ; he died after a 
short time, and afterwards his son Mohammed 
Naki Khan was appointed the Governor of the 
Dekhin, with the superior title of Vizaiet Khan. 
He died without leaving any offspnng, and Mir 
Mohammed Ho'sein Khan was appointed to succeed 
him : he possessed much influence with the public. 
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and thereby obtained high esteem in the time of 
Nawab Asof Jah, which be retained ever after : 
he was afterwards elevated to the title of Yemin al 
dowlah Mansur Jung, and was killed with Nawab 
Samsam al Dowlah. 

I am now going to furnish my readers with the 
life of Nawab Samsam al Dowlah, who has no 
equal in virtue, whose merits the pen is unable to 
flelineate, and the page insufficient to contain. 

Verily the eye of the world has never discover¬ 
ed a genius of such loftiness, nor the balance of 
the atmosphere weighed a talent of such weight: the 
beams of rectitude shone forth on his forehead 
from his infancy, and the rays of good fortune 
dawned on his earliest years, lie was born on the 
29th of Ramzan, in the year 1111 of the Hijra, (A. 
D. 1700), at the metropolis of Lahore, but repaired 
to Aurengabad at an early age, and took up his 
abode witli his relations and kinsmen who resided 
there before him. 

He was engaged first bv Nawab Asop Jah : after- 
wards he received the charge of Dewan of La¬ 
hore,* and filled both these situations with di 
ligence and alacrity, which afforded great pleasure 
to tlie Nawab, who in order to encourage him, 
would frequently say, Abdul Razzak is a wonder¬ 
ful man, and deserve well. 

In the year 1150 of the Hijra, the Einpovor Mo¬ 
hammed Shah, Ruler of Dehli, having summoned 

• III ilie Sfir Miitakhirin we have an account of'a Shahna-- 
waz Khan at Lxhore, but who appears to have been a diilerent 
person. Ue was the sou ot Zekeriali Khan, and on bis t'aiher’s 
death was appointed Joiuily with bis brother Yahia Khan, 
deputy to his uncle Kamer al din, vizir of Mohammed Shah, 
and viceroy of Lahore. He put his brother into confinement 
and iiitriKued wiih Ahnud Shah Abdali, in consequence of 
which that chief advanced into Hindustan. This inva.sion of the 
Ahdali look place about the same time aa the death of Asof Jah, 
and ronseqnently after Sbainaiim al Dowlah's employment in lbs 
Dekhin. 
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Nawab Asof Jah to the court, he instrusted his sou, 
Nawab Nizam al Dowlah Nazir Jung, to transact 
the business of the Subahdari, and sent off for Dehli. 
The young Prince being thus left in power without 
restraint, chose Nawab Sarasam al Dowlah to be 
his conbdential minister and dewan, offices which 
he discliarged with absolute power, and with in¬ 
tegrity and piety : when Nawab Asof Jah elevated 
the standard of return from Dehli, some malevolent 
persons being anxious to sow enmity between the 
father and the son, considered it a favourable 
opportunity to effect their purpose. They there¬ 
fore, instigated Nawab Nazir Jung against his 
father, and the young man, owing to his inexperi¬ 
ence, approved their scheme, and immediately 
issued orders to levy troops to oppose Asof Jah. 
Nawab Samsaui al Dowlah was not amongst 
the number of these treacherous advisers ; and aa 
soon as he was apprised of their design, he speedily 
went to the Nizam, and stating to him his error, 
supplicated him to suppress his desire of offending 
bis father, and to restore peace unto the people. As 
the number of evil advisers was great the instan¬ 
ces of Nawab Samsam al Dowlah were ineffectual. 
The young Nawab ordered his troops to advance and 
attack Asof Jah on the road. When war was pro¬ 
claimed between the father and the son, Nawab 
Samsam al Dowlah felt it his duty to attend the 
latter, and was mounted upon the elephant behind 
him. Skirmishes ensued between the two armies 
when the troops of the son gave way, and victory 
declared for the father, who ordered his officers to 
surround the young Nawab upon his elephant.* 

• Orme tells this story very differently : lie states tliat when 
the armies were near each other, the father pretended to be on 
the point of death, and the sun wns indneed to ejsit him to re¬ 
ceive his last embrace. As soon as Nazir Jung wasio the cen^p 
of the Nizam, he was arrested and confined for eome months, 
until his father was satisfied with his contrition and set hiia at 
liberty, 1,26. Dowgives aeimilar versian. 2, 452. 
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Hirzallab Khan, the grandson of Sadullah Khan, 
the Vezir, who was a friend to Nawab Samsani al 
Dowlah, apprehensive of his danger, called out to 
him on the field, and said, Nizam al Dowlah is to his 
fatl ci’s lionse, but fake heed wliillier you are going; 
you liav e sliewti s cur aftrction to your friend, while 
oppf.itunily was aftbrded, but now necessity re¬ 
quires you to look to your own safety and avoid 
your peril. The expressions of Hiizullah Khan 
roused Nawab Sanisam al Dowlah, and speedily 
alighting from the elephant he fled from the field; 
but he could not escape the reproaches of Nawab 
Asof Jah who reprimanded him for his disloyalty 
and taithlessness. Nawab Samsam al Dowlah was 
sadly concerned for his unavoidable misfortunes, 
and retired to a solitary life, in which he continued 
for a considerable period, and devoted his time to 
writing the Saaser al Amra. He -spent five years 
in this condition, when the Nawab regarding his 
past services, condescended to forgive him, and re¬ 
stored him to his former situation, the Dewani r»f 
Berar, in 1160, (A. D. 1747.^ When Asof Jah de¬ 
parted this life, the government descended to Na¬ 
wab Nizam al Dowlah, his son, who soon after his 
succession called Nawab Samsam al Dowlah from 
Berar, and appointed him his own Dewan, which 
(iffice he had formerly held. At this juncture Na¬ 
wab Nizam al Dowlah was directed by Ahmed 
Shah, the sovereign of Hindustan, to proceed to 
Shahjehannabad, in obedience to which order he 
set out for that city. When he marched thither 
he left Nawab Sanrsain al Dowlah to transact his 
aflaiis in the Dekhin, and presented him a ring, 
which he told him possessed the pow'er of the ma¬ 
gic seal of the Prophet Solomon. On his arrival 
at the hanks of the Narmada, he w'as met by ano- 
* ther mandate from the Emperor, instructing liim to 
turn his reins from that quarter, and he thence pro¬ 
ceeded to Arcot against Mozeffer Jung. 
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Nawab Nizam al Dowlah bavin, 2 ^ arrived at Ar • 
cot, defeated Mozeffer Jun,^,* and halted there to 
recruit his army, althoui>'h Nawab Samsara al Dow¬ 
lah and others repeatedly wrote to him to quit the 
c *untrv as soon as possible, leavim^ there Mohara' 
ined Ali Khan the son of Anvar hi din Khan, who in 
confederacy with the Firingis,'\ would amply suf¬ 
fice to check the French. Nizam al Dowlah would 
not listen to them : he had some flatterers and false 
friends with him, who preferred their own benefit 
to all other considerations, and to satisfy their in¬ 
satiable ambition exposed theg'eneral safety to ha¬ 
zard : they persuaded Nawab Nizam al Dowlah to 
remain at Aicot, which he did, and was in conse¬ 
quence murdered by his rivals.J The Government 
was then seized by Mozeffer Junu;', who fearing the 
dangers of delay, instantly left that place, and ad¬ 
vanced to Kurpa, in expectation of enjoying the 
fruit of his usurpation in peace, but be was deceiv¬ 
ed, and was slain by his enemies. The Govern¬ 
ment next fell into the hand of Nawab Salabate 
Jung Amir al Mcinalek, the son of the late Nawab 
Asof Jah, who having succeeded in bis views, re¬ 
turned in triumph from the neighbourhood of Kur¬ 
pa to the city of Kurnaul, where he dismissed his 
troops, and thence proceeded, accompanied by 
Nawab Samsam al Dowlah to Aurengabad. 

* It was according; to Orme at Ginjirep, that Miizeffpr Jting; 
lo<t llie assistance of his French allies, in conseqnenea of the in- 
siibordinaliim uf the men, and threw liiinself upon his uncle’s 
forgiveness. 

•f- Europeans, but here intending the English under Major 
Laarmcp, 

{ Up lost his life because the English po'nmander conld not 
■peak to him without an interpreter : “ Major Lawrence at an 
aitdiencp endeavoured to acquaint Nazir Jung with what he had 
heard, but his interpreter had not courage to ^make a declara¬ 
tion which would probably have cost him bis life, and miirepre- 
■ented what he was ordered to iBy"—Orme 1. 149. 
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I bad been attached to Nawab Sanisam al Dow- 
iab in tbe capacity of amanuensis, and had in con¬ 
sequence the good fortune to travel with him dur¬ 
ing his journey, and return to Aiirengabad, where 
be enjoyed repose for a considerable length of 
time. 

On the 9th of Rajeb,lI65, (A. D. 1752,) he set 
out for Hyderabad, with an intention to obtain an 
interview with Nwab Amir al Meraalek. On joining 
^be presence he was appointed to the Subadari of 
Hy derabad, but he was dismissed from that office 
in a short time, for reasons which are unknown.* 
He returned therefore to Aurengabad and content¬ 
ed himself with a retired life, until Nawab Amir al 
Memalek came to Aurengabad in 1165, and gave 
an honorary dress, appointed his deputy, and pro¬ 
moted him to the high rank of Heft Hazari or 
seven thousand Horse. Nawab Sarasam al Dow- 
lah executed all bis duties with determination and 
spirit. In every undertaking he acted with deli¬ 
beration and good council, by which means the 
affairs of the Government soon flourished. He 
instituted such wonderful arrangements for the 
dispatch of business that most ingenious were 
scarcely able to comprehend them. At the time 
■when he received his appointment, the Nawab 

* Hia diamissa) from oHice accounta for llie part he took in 
inaligatiog the cliief men at Aurengabad to declare against 
lha NftSintj although the otenaiblpr.^and perhaps tbe real 
niton was the favour shewn to the French, (Orme 1, 855). The 
WaBlm’s entry into Anrengabad, which Orme ascribes to popu- 
lar clamour on his behalf, may have been also prepared by the 
Vreoiiciliation, that here aeema to have taken place between 
the Nizam and Shahnawaz Khan—the return of the latter t» 
power as well as his first dismissal appears to have been the 
work of French intrigue, which removed him to make way for 
tashker Khan, whom they expected to find their friend, but 
who disappointed them, and was therefore set aside for Shah- 
*tiawaz Khan, who had learned from experience tbe paramount 
influenee of Bussy—Orme 1. 336, 
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aV Memalek was redaoed to such extremity, that 
he was obliged to sell his household property to 
raise money, but by the management of Samsam 
al Dowlah every thing was restored. Owing to 
his wise measures water filled the reservoirs which 
had been left dry through the bad policy of former 
councillors. Confusion was banished and policy 
introduced; the rebellious submitted to him, and 
set the saddle cloth of duty upon their shoulders : 
the people were ruled with justice, and in the 
space of four years the revenue collections which 
had been absorbed, were fully equal to the public 
disbursement. He was heard to say, that by the 
aid of Almighty God, he would raise the income 
above the expences of the state, the next year, 
if bis authority were continued. After his appoint¬ 
ment as minister, the Nawab directed him to march 
into Berar to reduce Raghu Bhonsela to subjec¬ 
tion, in which he succeeded, and compelled that 
chief to pay a peshkesh or contribution of five 
Lacs of Rupees. From Berar he proceeded 
to Nirmal, where the principal people had been 
in open rebellion from the time of A^of Jah, and 
had repeatedly cut otF the troops of the Nizam> 
Nawab Samsam al Dowlah was equally fortunate 
in this mission and captured the leaders of the 
insurgents, and added the district to the Nizam's 
government. These two services were performed 
in the first year of his administration, and he then 
sat down to the direction of civil affairs at Hydera¬ 
bad. In the second year he accompanied Nawab 
Amir al Memalek to Mysore, the Raja of which 
country was under the necessity of graying a pesh¬ 
kesh of fifty Lacks of Rupees. He then returned 
to Hyderabad, and i^mained there during tho 
rains. 

At this period the Emperor of Dehli, Alemgir 
the 2nd, being pleased with Nawab Samsam M 
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Dowlab, sent to him the high honour of Make 
Maratib, the order of the fish. 

In the 3d year, in 1169, (A. D. 1755) he gave 
aid to Balaji Rao, ravaged tlje city of Sanoor, but 
the Afghans, who had fortified themselves in the 
fort vigorously opposed him, and sallying from the 
castle, often destroyed his people in their intrench- 
ments. Balaji Rao, being helpless, at last applied 
to Nawab Sam-sam al Dowiah for aid. O good 
God ! bow wondeiful are thy acts—that such a 
mighty chief as Balaji Rao, once the conqueror 
of Hindustan and the Dekhin, and who had thrown 
the rulers of Dehli and Araklian into alarm by his 
power, should now solicit Nawab Samsam al Dow- 
lah for protection.* Nawab Samsam al Dowlali 
having obtained the permission of Nawab Annr ul 
Memalek, dispatched an expedition to Sanoor, and 
threw up entrenchments before the place. He 
then prosecuted the siege with, such activity, that 
the Afghans were filled with consternation, and 
solicited peace. 

The next ^object that engaged the thoughts of 
Nawab Samsam al Dowiah was the dispersion of 
the Nasaras, or Christains. It is well known, that 
when Nawab Nizam al Dowiah marched to Arcot 
to expel Muzeff'er Jung, the latter had been support¬ 
ed by the Nasaras, who then inhabited Phulche- 
ry, (Pondicherry,) but as his borrowed courage 
was unable to resist the valour of Nawab Samsanc 
al Dowiah, he was defeated and taken prisoner in 
the field, and the Nasaras were dispersed and fled 
to their city : they again, however, resumed their 
treacherous practices, and having combined with 
the Afghans, murdered Nawab Nizam al Dowiah, 

* Orrae cives a very different veraion of thia story, and atiri' 
‘hutes the joint expedition against Savanore to a confederacy lie- 
tween the Mabrattas and the Nizam, the real object of which 
was to get rid of the French, 1, 413. 
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anrl gave the Government of Arcot to their friend 
Muzaffer Jung. 

1 have described in the SurvJ aznd, how the Na- 
saras confined themselve.s to the sea ports, when 
tiiey first arrived in this country, and durst not ven¬ 
ture out of their limits, but after the murder of 
Nizam al Dowlah they gathered courage, and hav¬ 
ing tasterl the delights of power, tlie French seized 
on one portion of Arcot, and the other portion was 
taken by the English, who had also conquered 
Bengal and the castle of Surat. The Government of 
the Nasaras (Christians) in Asia thus comjnenced. 
Muzaffer Jung, after de-stroying Nawab Nizam al 
Dowlah, employed the French in his .service, and 
admitted them to his friendship. They were after¬ 
wards engaged in the service of Nawab Amir al 
Memalek, and received from him the province of 
Sikkakol, and other districts in free grant. They 
gained the Navvab’s favour so much, that they were 
authorized to controul every one of the court, and 
no orders were issued without their approbation. 
Musa Busi (Vlons Bussy) the head of tiie Nasaras, 
was honored with the illutrious title otiSyfal Dow¬ 
lah, Dindat al Mulk - and llyder Jung, an officer of 
the Nawab’s court, was promoted to the title of 
Umdat al Mulk: the history of Ryder Jung is as 
follows: 

The original name of Ryder Jung was Abd al 
Rahman: his father named Kliaja Kalander and 
su I named llchi. had come from lialkk in the time 
of Nawab Asof Jah, he gained much public credit, 
and sltortly after was appointed the Fouzdar of 
Machli Bender, and the examiner of public afi'airs, 
in the Navvab’s service. W liilst he remained in 
this situation he gained the friendship of a few Na¬ 
saras, and retired to Phnichery to settle in their 
jurisdiction. Ryder Jung was but a young man 
when be came with his father to Phulchery, and 
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was regarded with affecli<m by Captain Graven* 
who was the Governor of that place. When Mu- 
zeffer Jung was trusted witl* authority, and instruct¬ 
ed to march out with Nasara soldiers under com¬ 
mand of Mens. Bussy, Abd al Rahman was sent 
with them as their irrterpreter. Abd al Rahman 
had sagacity enough, and exerted himself so well 
that he was empowered by the Nasara Governor 
to conduct all their concerns, and received the title 
of Hyder Jung. Whatever be the character of Hy- 
der Jung we must leave him here, and resume (he 
narative of Nawab Samsam al Dowlah, who after 
terminating the affair with the Afghans at Sanoor, 
resolved to expel the Nesaras from the country. 
He accordingly wrote his opinion of the Nasaras 
to Nawab Amir al Memalek, and induced him to 
discharge all of them from his service, which being 
done, the Nasaras removed to Hyderabad, seized it 
by force, and secured themselves within its fortress. 
Nawab Amir al Memalek hearing this dispatched 
an army in pursuit of them, with instructions to ex¬ 
pel them from Hyderabad: the army reached tire 
spot and besieged it:* the siege continued for two 
months without any important result, and the no¬ 
bles of either party having interposed, reconciled 
the opponents: a treaty being concluded, an inter¬ 
view was held with Hyder Jung and Umdatel Mulk, 
after which they took leave of each other, and se- 
paratc/d to look after their own concerns. 

Hyder Jung proceeded to Raj Beodri and Sika- 
kol, the two districts which had been granted to 
the Nasaras by Nawab Amir al Memalek, and 
which had suffered much injury during these hosti¬ 
lities. 

'• Tbe situation of Buasy at Hyderabad on this occasion was 
of .more than usual jteril; .h«< defended hiinsetf with ;cfeat 
spirit, but was evidently .too weak to press the contieet .tiirtber 
than necessary fur liis own safety—Orme. %, 105. 
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Nawab Sanisam al Dowlah spent the rainy season 
at Hyderabad, and left it in 1170, which was the 
fourth year of his administration, with the view to 
deliver Blialki, and other districts adjacent in Subah 
Bidur, next to theJagir of Lakut, from the hands of 
Rauichander Maharatha, who had possessed them 
from the time of the late Nawab Asof Jah, and re¬ 
fused to acknowledge the Nawab’s authority. 
Rarnc.hander being informed of the design of the 
Nawab, equipped himself to oppose him, but after 
losing a few men, he confessed his error and sub¬ 
mitted. His property and Jagirs, except Bhalki, 
were confiscated and resumed by the state. 

At the commencement of the rains, Nawab Samsam 
al Dowlah returned to Aurengabad, with Nawab 
al Meraalek, and dispatched a formidable army 
to besiege the Fort of Nowletabad. The army 
speedily reached the place and took it from the 
Seids, who had occupied it since the time of the 
Emperor Alemgir.* 

The period of Nawab Samsam al Dovvlah’s 
prosperity now drew towards its close, and perfi¬ 
dious fate began to turn over the leaves of his 
book, and girded his loins to effect* the Naw'ab’s 
downfall: the experience and ability which be had 
possessed were snatched from him, and the splen¬ 
dour of his wisdom was eclipsed. The brief state¬ 
ment of these events is this. The troops of his Ma¬ 
jesty Nawab al Menialek having been unpaid for se¬ 
veral months, rose tumultuously againstNawab Sam- 

* We are indebted to the accurate industry of Ortne for the 
history of this transaction : the object of which was to gat 
|io8se8sion of the })roperty of the vixir Leshker Klian, by 
whom Dowlelabf d had been held, and who was recently deceas¬ 
ed. Shahnawaz Khan after captaring the place procured the 
oomniand of it for bis own dependants; he very soon, it ap¬ 
pears, had occasioD to avail himself of the means of proteotioo 
thus obtained. 
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sam al Dowlah. The Nawab could easily have paid 
them two lacks of Rupees, and suppressed the 
commotion, had he so pleased, but as his fortune 
was about to decline, he disregarded their com¬ 
plaints, and knew not what was to befall him. On 
the next morning, 6tli Zilkada 1170, the military 
combined and applied to Nawab Amir al Mema- 
lek to alleviate their grievances : tliey conipelltd 
Nawab Sanisam al Dowlah to relinqui.sb his office, 
and Nawab Shnja al Mulk. Basalet Jung, a son 
of the lateNawal) Asof Jah, was appointed minister 
in his .stead. The mutiny was very extensive — 
The people of the town assembled to force open 
the house in which Nawab Samsam al Dowlah le- 
sided, but the day being far spent, the mutineers 
postponed their purpose and dispeised. In this 
state of affairs Nawab Samsam al Dowlah refit ct- 
ed, that if he offered resistance, he would be 
obliged to lead his followers against his patron, 
and preferred withdrawing from the city. 

Having resolved on this measure he loaded a 
few elephants with sucl/arficles as were requisite 
for his intended journey, and departed at midnight 
from the tovyn, leaving his house with his valuable 
property to the depredation.s of his foes—his re¬ 
lations, and female and male servants came, out 
with him, and altogether they marched towards 
Dowletabad: he had five hundred armed men de¬ 
voted to his cause, who attacking the guard at the 
gates of the city, forced their way : the Nawab 
with his companions then came down to the gate, 
left the town and arrived at Dowletebad eaily on 
the morning of the 8th of Zilkada 1170. 

On his departure, his house, with his valuable 
property and fortune was taken possession of by 
the mutineers, for themselves, and pardy for the 
state : a body of troops was next dispatched against 
the Fort of Dowletabad, but being unable to force 
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entrance, encamped around it. Thus was Nawab: 
Samsam al Dowlah, although naturally of a mild 
and amiable disposition, engaged in these disturb¬ 
ances, for it often happens that the Almighty God 
is pleased to degrade his favourites in the estima¬ 
tion of mankind, and in order to elevate (hem to 
the honor of eternal dignity involves them in the dan¬ 
gers of this world. This we witnessed in the case of 
Nawab Samsam al Dowlah, who notwithstanding he 
was an excellent man, had no friend in his distress, 
and found all people, from princes to beggar.s, and 
chiefs to the populace, his inveterate enemies. Ex- 
ceptthecries “seize the traitor, kill the traitor,” no- 
tiiing was heard from the crowd. Had but a few res- 
jrectable persons lemained in the path of gratitude, 
and dared to justify his character, he would have 
i)een unassailed, lam the only man amongst his 
poorer friends who hazarded (he enmity of the whole 
world to retain his friendsliip. 1 often visited Na¬ 
wab Shnja al Mnlk and laboured to restore mutual 
good understanding. 1 also repeatedly went to 
tlie fort and took great pains to re-establish tran¬ 
quillity. Alter much persuasion and argument. I 
prevailed uoon the Nawab to raise th<i siege of the 
ibit, but before (he articles were confirmed, Na¬ 
wab Nizam al Dowlah the second, and the Nazim of 
Subah lierar, marched from Ainalcliur to Auren- 
gabad, and was appointed (he heir and successor 
of Nawab Amir al Memalek, with (he additional 
title of Nizam al Mulk Asof Jah. The Nawab Asof 
Jah Sane haung summoned me to his court, desired 
n»e to encourage (he Nawab Samsam al Dowlah : 
he wrote him a letter, and delivered it to me to 
give to him* 1 carried the letter into the fort, 

* SnniH iiii|tort»ni diif. r‘no'8 occur bt'lwt'en ttiii) account iiiid 
Orme’!): accoraiii^ to tlie inttcr, ilie iiiiiiiiiy wiia tin* wnit( of 
Nizatn All and slialinawaz Kuan, but lha fuuiicr according lo 
our text was not present, wliau the tumult occurr«'d —nor did he 
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and aftfrr commuiiicating to him the friendly dispo¬ 
sition of the prince, advised him to repair to the 
court, and Nawab Asof Jah dispatched his chiefs 
to receive him. 

On the 1st of Rabi al Awal 1171, the Nawab 
cftming out of the fort, met the nobles and dffi- 
cers of Nawab Asof Jah, and on the same day l:e 
was received into the service of Nawab Asof Jah 
San6 and Nawab Amirul Memalek, who conferred 
their favours upon him. At this juncture Balaji 
Rao appr- ached Aurengabad with evil designs : he 
gave the command of his troops to his son named 
Bisweswar, and having attacked Raja Ramchunder, 
put him to extreme peril. He then advanced to¬ 
wards Aurengabad again to meet Nawab Amir al 
Memalek, and arrived at Sandkhir, 30 cos distance 
from Aurengabad. 

Nawab Asof Jah advancing towards Sendklur,# 
ddivered Ramchander from hi.s difficulties after an 
engagement, in which a considerable number of the 
enemy's troops were killed. Nawab Samsam al 
Dowlah attended his stirrup, when he received 
news that Mon.s. Bussy and Hyder Jung having 
adjusted the* affairs of their jagirs, had arrived at 
Hyderabad with an intention to offer their services 

arrive till some time subgoqiient—Shalinavraz Khan fled he as- 
aerta under pretence of dreading the resentment of Salabet Jung 
-.-but he'Appears to have been the object of the mutiny, and to 
have suffered too heavy a loss fora mere pretext—The writer of 
the life being a party in the negociations that ensued, is good 
authority for what he may have no interest to disguise—and the 
dates are in his favour—an interval of three mouths from the 
8th of Zilkada to the 1st of Rabi al awel, would scarcely have 
etapsed before the Khan was restored to power, had Nizam Aii 
been on the spot—see Orroe, 2, 236. 

* The object of this movement,- according to Orme, was to 
concert measures with the Mahratta chief for giving the princi¬ 
pal share of the Government to Nizam Ali, the brother of Sals-, 
bet Jung,, who had been named Governor ef Berar soon after - 
be rupture at Savanore—Orme, 2, 264. 
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to Nawab Amir al Memalek. At this period Ry¬ 
der Jun<^ wrote to Nawab Sarasam al Dowlah, ex¬ 
pressing his friendly regard for him in such terms 
that he was tempted to confide in them, and forget 
the treachery of the writer. In consequence he 
returned with his troops from Sendkhir to the neiofi- 
bourhood of Shah Gerh, where Ryder waited for 
him, and having joined him, they arrived together at 
Aurengahad and pitched their tents in the southern 
part of (he town. Nawab Samsam al Dowlah put im¬ 
plicit confidence in Ryder Jung, and was betrayed 
by him, and notwithstanding (liat many who knew 
the malignity and deceit of Ryder Jung, persuaded 
Samsam al Dowlah, both by signs and words to 
put no trust in him — be refused to listen to their 
admonitions. On the 29th of Rajeb, 1171, Na¬ 
wab Amiral Memalek went to visit the Garden of 
Bagh Behar, adjacent to Aurengabad, where Ryder 
Jung had prepared the perpetration of this scheme ; 
and as Nawab Samsam al Dowlah and Nawab Ye- 
min al Dowlah were entering the palace, they were 
arrested and put under restraint by him, who having 
placed each of them in separate tents, .seized also Mir 
Abd al Hy Khan, Mir Abd al Salam l^ian, and Mir 
Abdal Nabi Khan, the three sons of Samsam al Dow- 
lal>, and confined them in one tent with their father un¬ 
der a guard of Nasaras.* The Nawab’s house which 
had been lately refitted, was again attacked: the 
women were dragged from the inner apartments 
and treated with violence, and his relations and 
friends were thrown into close confinement, and 
their property snatched from them. The cruelties 
thus exercised upon the Seids, promoted the belief 
that the horrors of Kerbelah were renewed. The 

* The leizure of these noblemen was proceeded by (he trea¬ 
cherous surprize of the Fort of Dowletabad, and they were 
arrested, Orme admits before they knew why: the reason was 
tbeir attaebmeni to Nizam Ali, whom Afons. Bussy had deter¬ 
mined to remove from power. 
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villainy of Hyder Jung however did not escape the 
punishment of fate. 

When Nawab Asof Jah learnt the designs of 
Hyder Jung, he was highly incensed and resolved 
to era.se his life immediately from the page of exis¬ 
tence: the grounds of his wrath against Hyder Jung 
were 1st. That he had broken his promise to Na¬ 
wab Samsarn a! Dowlah and betrayed him. ‘idly. 
That he had deprived liim of his troops, and fliereby 
having rendered him powerle.s.s, had confined tlie 
Nawab. Nawab Asof Jah it seems, having collect¬ 
ed a formidable force from Berar, was employed 
in reforming his Government. Hyder Jung reflect¬ 
ed, that in case the Nawab should continue to rndd 
at hand a large body of troops, he could not effi ct 
his purposes, and therefore proceeded to get rid of 
tliem as his first step. Upon various pretences, 
he contrived to obtain from the Nawab the sum of 
eight Lacs of Rupees, which had been kept to pay 
the soldiery, and having left the Prince destitute 
of tn'>ney, the men were necessarily disaffected Hy¬ 
der then hastened to execute his plot, and get pos¬ 
session of the person of Nawab Samsarn al D“W- 
lab, without opposition : he, had also designed 
carry Nawab Asof Jah into Hyderabad un ler pre¬ 
text of supervising the Subada y, andthere to con¬ 
fine him in the Fort of Golkonda. whilst he cleared 
the plains fiom every enemy ; buthewasignora.it 
of the intentions of Providence. 

On the 3(1 of Ramazan 1171. Hyder Jung paid a 
visit to the tent of Nawab Asof Jah, who had con¬ 
spired against his life, and given orders to his ser¬ 
vants to put him to death at the earliest onptn- 
tuuity : the officers of the Nawab finding Hyder 
Jung alone, seized him and slew him instantly. Na¬ 
wab Asof Jah then hastily mounted his horse and 
escaped, leaving the Firengi officers with their ar- 
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tillery and troops in confusion and alarm. His va¬ 
lour cancelled the famous names of Rustam and 
Afrasiab, from the register of heroism. On hearing 
tlie news of Hyder Jung’s murder, Umdet al Mulk, 
JNlons, Bussy, and his officers were filled with ap¬ 
prehension. and some barbarous individuals has¬ 
tening to the place where Nawab Samsam al Dow- 
lah was confined, saciificerJ him and his youngest 
son iVTir Abd al Nabi and Yamin al Dowlah. It was 
a reniai liable circumstance that Hyder Jung who 
was tlie principal cause of this bloodslied, was put 
to death four hours before the execution of the 
Bitid, who hearing the intelligence of Hyder’s 
death, anticipated its evil consequences to himself, 
and sat anxiously looking towards W\cKihla, untill 
a slave of the Nasaras, whose name was Laksh- 
raan came and stabbed him. The remains of the 
father and son were interred in the tomb of their 
ancestors in the southern part of the city, and close 
to the tomb of Shah Newaz Khan: the corpse of 
Yamin al Dowlah was buried close to his ancestor’s 
grave in the same spot: the date of the martyrdom 
is recorde<l by the writer in the fillowing distichs. 

“ Samsam al Dowlah departed frorn^this world in 
“ the holy month of Ra nazau : the era of this event 
“ is quoted thus by the Said himself: I have been 
“kdledby Abdal Rehman,”* Mir Abd alHyKhan^ 

* The death of Shalinavraz Kh»n his son, and Yumin al 
Doveliih in ascribed by Orme to their tnkinfe part in the affriiy 
which followed the Mttenipt of Biisisj to reinnve them forcibly 
into the l-'reiich camp (2, 349.) He bad no doubt, Orrae ob- 
(erve», that th<-y had advised if not abetted the aHSassiiiation of 
Hyder Jung ; but whatever they inielit have advised previously, 
they would scarci ty have recommeuded the act, when so certain 
In recoil upon themselves, and they could not have taken part 
in it when they were coutined to their tents by French cenlinels. 
Jt is said, that they were not very strictly watched, but an Indi¬ 
an Nobleman could nut have gone forth by stealth or alone. 
Shahnawaz Khan appears to have fallen a victim to his natural 
jealousy of Bussy's influence, and to have been verv unneceua- 
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and Mir Abd al Saiman Khan, the other two sons 
of Nawab Satiisam al Dowlah, were preserved, as 
they had been previously sent away from their 
father under pretence of indisposition, and returned 
home the day before these commotions occurred. 

Hyder Jung being thus slain, Nawab Amir ul 
Memalek, Nawab Arju al Muik, Umdat al Mulk, 
Mons. Bussy, and Zultikar Khan, the brother of 
the late Hyder Jung, who had succeeded him after 
his death, proceeded to Hyderabad from whence Ziil- 
fikar Khan set out towards Rajinendri and Sikakol, 
the two districts which had been given to his bro¬ 
ther, and Umdat al Mulk went to Phulchery. An 
engagement took place between Zulhkar Khan and 
the Zemindar of sikakol, when Zultikar Khan was 
defeated, his troops scattered, and property, and 
jewels, treasury, and artillery fell into the hands of 
the Zemindar: he himself was with great difficulty 
saved, with a few others, and Laksinan the murderer 
of Nawab Samsam al Dowlah was killed in the battle. 
Mohammed Ha.sein, Jemedar of the KerdianCorps, 
which had been raised by Nawab Samsam al Dow¬ 
lah, and who had treated him and his relations with 
■disrespect,,was slain also. Mons. Bussy sallying 
out from Phulchery attacked the English and the fire 
of war blazed with furious flames : the English 
proving victorious, Umdat al Mulk fled to Phul- 
chcry in distress, and endeavoured to extinguish 
the revengeful fire of the mudered Sef</.v. Nay the 
retribution .exacted for tlie fate of Hyder Jung, 
was suffered by Nawab Samsam al Dowlah himself. 

rily murdered. There is no reason (o think that the French 
comniander had any concern in his death, but it semis tnore 
likely to have been the art of one of his retainers than the acci¬ 
dental result of open hostility. Mill following Gone dismisses 
ShahnawazKhan very unceremoniously. “ That viteran intiiguer, 
he states, concluding thst his life was in dsnger excited his 
sttendants to resist, and was slain in the scuffle.” TheSeir Mu- 
takberiii ascribes the mnrder to Hjider Jane’s followers. 
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After restoration of Nawab Asof Jah he sent for 
Mir Abd al Hy khan, one of the sons of Sam- 
sam al Dowlah, and conferred upon him the title 
of Sanisam Jung with rank of 6000 horse: the 
other son Mir Abd al Salam Khan, retired into the 
bosom of bis family.— Ibid. 



Th* htdUm MuoUlaHp: 

AN ACCOUNT OF 

TOE BATTLE OF PANIPUT, 

AND Ot THB EVENTS LEADING TO IT, 

Writtm.i» Persian by Casi Raja Pundit, who was 
present at. the Battle. 

Bala Row, Pundit Pradhan, who sat on the 
Musnud of government in the Decan, was consi¬ 
dered by the chiefs and inhabitants of Hindostan 
as a man of wisdom, circumspection, and good 
fortune: but he naturally loved his ease and plea¬ 
sure, which did not however lose him the respect 
and attachment of his people. 

As long as harmony prevailed in his family, he left 
the entire management of all the affairs of govern¬ 
ment to Sedasheo* Row Bnow, and gave himself 
up to pleasure. 

Sedasheo, from his earliest years, had studied 
every branch of the art of government, the regula¬ 
tion of the finances and the army, and the conduct 
of all public affairs, under the instruction of 
Ramchundra Baba Sindhvi, the greatest states¬ 
man ot the age; and from the first watch of the day 
till the middle of the night, applied to the public 
business. By his great experience, addres.s, and 
ability, he brought men over to his opinion, to a 
co-operation in his measures,and a perfect reliance 
upon his wisdom and ability. Several important 
affairs, both in the Decan and the provinces, had 
been brought to a conclusion by his means; and 
at length an expedition was fitted out for complet¬ 
ing the conquest of Hindostan, under the supreme 
command of Raghunaut Row, Mulhar Row Hul- 
kur, Junkoogee Sindia, and several other chiefs, 
were ordered to act under him with very powerful 
forces. They accordingly marched into Hiudos- 
* Properly Sadaiia- 
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tan, and with little difficulty reduced every place 
to their obedience, until they came to the neigh«^ 
bourhood of Lahore and Sbahdowla: here they 
were opposed by Jehan Khan, and the other com* 
manders left in tl>ose districts by Ahmed Shah 
Durrany, whom they defeated, and compelled to 
repass the Attock. They kept possession of that 
country for fome time, but the army bet^iningto fall 
considerablyin arrears, Raghunaut Row thought 
itadviseable to return to the Decan. 

Upon the return of Raghunaut Row, the accounts 
of his expedition being inspected by the Bbow, it 
was found that a debt of eighty-eight lacs of ru¬ 
pees was due to the army, so much bad the ex- 
pences been allowed to exceed all the collections 
of tribute, peshcush, &c. The Bbow, who was in 
evry respect superior to Raghunaut, reproached 
him severely for this, and asked him if that was bis 
good management, to bring home debts instead of 
an increase of wealth to the treasury of the state j 
which Raghunaut Row replied to, by advising him 
to try bis own skill next time, and see what advan¬ 
tage he could make of it. Bala Rbw, however, 
interfered, and reconciled them in some degree, by 
excusing Raghunaut Row on account of his youth 
and inexperience- 

Next year the scheme of reducing Hindostan 
being renewed, and the command again offered to 
Ragbunant Row ; he declined it, saying, “ Let 
“ those have the command who are well-wishers to 
“ the state, and who will consult the public advan- 
“ tage.” This speech gave great offence to the 
Bhow ; and, on many considerations, he offered 
himself to take the command of the expedition; 
taking with him Biswas Row, the eldest son of 
Bala Row, then seventeen years of age, as the 
nominal commander-in-chief, according to the an- 
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cient custom of the Mahrattas*. The army under 
bis command was very numerous, and they set out 
on their expedition without delay; but, as soon as 
they had passed the Nerbudda-f-, the Bhow began 
to excerrcise his authority in a new and offensive 
manner, and both in settling the accounts of the 
army and revenue, and in all public business, he 
showed a capricious and self-conceited conduct. 
He totally excluded from his council Mulhar Row, 
and all the other chiefs who were experienced in 
the affairs of Hiodostan, and who had credit and 
influence with the principal people in that country, 
and carried on every thing by his own opinion 
alone. 

When he came to Seronga, he dispatched Va¬ 
keels with presents to all the principal chiefs in 
Hindostan, inviting them to an alliance and co¬ 
operation with him, for the purpose of settling the 
aflairs of Hindostan. Among the rest, a Vakeel 
came with the above proposal to the Navab Shujah- 
ul-Dowlah, bringing with him a present of fine 
cloths and jewels to a considerable amount; and 
informing him, at the same time, that whenever the 
Bhow should arrive near him, he would dispatch 
Naroo Shunker to conduct Shujah-ul-Dowlah to 
him. Shujah-ul-Dowlah anstvered him in the lan¬ 
guage of profession, but determined in his own 
mind to keep himself disengaged from both par¬ 
ties, and to be a spectator of the expected con¬ 
test tilt his future conduct should be determined by 
the event, when he designed to join the victors. 

Ahmed Shah Durrany, after the defeat of Dat- 
tea Jee Putul Siiidia, cantoned his army in the 
district of Anufshair, upon the banks of the 
Ganges; and Daftea Jee Putul himself having been 
• killed in an action with Nujeib-ul-Dowlab, the lat- 

. • Prop«rly Maharathirat: 

-j- Properly N*r$nada. 
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ter was apprehensive of the consequences of the 
resentment of the Mabrattas, and therefore united 
himself closely with the Durrany Shah, who was 
himself excited to invade Hindostan by a wish 
to revenge the defeat of his General Jehan Khan 
the preceding 5 'ear, but still by the solicitations of 
Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, who agreed to bear the extra 
charges of the Shah’s army, and, being himself a 
man of great military reputation, as welt as an 
able politician, had persuaded all the Rohilla chiefs, 
and the Patans of Ferokhabad, to join the Dur¬ 
rany Shah. 

The Bhow, besides his own Decany troops, had 
brought with him all the auxiliaries that he could 
collect in Malwa, Jhansye, &c. under the command 
of the several Aumils, such as Naroo Shunker and 
others; and, as soon as he arrived at the river 
Chumbul, he sent a confidential person to Raja 
Surja Mul, chief of the Jafuts, proposing a con¬ 
ference, and that Surja Mul should enter into alli¬ 
ance with him. Surja Mul sent him word in reply, 
that his negociations with the Mabrattas had al¬ 
ways been conducted through the •mediation of 
Mulhar Row and the Srndeas, and that if they 
chose to interfere ontl^e present occasion, he was 
ready to wait on the Bhow. The Bhow from ne¬ 
cessity asked those chiefs to assist him in this mat¬ 
ter, which they having consented to, as soon as the 
army of the Mabrattas approached to Agra, Sur¬ 
ja Mul paid his respect to the Bhow : and the con¬ 
versation turning on the most advisable mode of 
conducting the war, Surja Mul said, “ You are the 
“ master of Hindostan possessed of all things; 
“ I am but a Zemindar, yet wilt give my advice 
“ according to the extent of my comprehension and 

knowledge. In the first place, the families of the 
“ chiefs and soldiers, the large train * of baggage, 
** and the heavy artillery, will be great impediments 
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“ to carrying on the kind of war which you have 
“ now in hand. Your troops are more liglit and 
“expeditious than those of Hindostan; but the 
“ Durranies are still more expeditious than you. It 
“ is therefore advisable to take the field against 
“ them quite unincumbered, and to leave the supers 
“ fluous baggage and followers on the other side 
“ of the Chumbul, under the protection of Jansye 
“ or Gualiar; which places are under your au- 
“ thority. 

“ Or, I will put you in possession of one of the 
“ large forts in my country, Dieg or Cotnbier or 
“ Burtpoor, in which you may lodge the baggage 
“ and followers j and I will join you with all my 
“ forces. In this arrangement, you will have the. 
“ advantage of a free communication with a friend- 
“ ly country behind you, and need be under no ap- 
“ prehensions respecting supplies to your army ; 
“ and there is reason to believe, that the enemy 
“ will not be able to advance so far, but will by 
“ this plan of operations be obliged to disperse. 
“ without effecting any thing.” 

Mulhar Row, and the other chiefs, approved of 
this advice, and observed, “ that trains of artillery 
“ were suitable to the royal armies, but that the 
“ Mahratta mode of war was predatory; and their 
best way was to follow the method to which they 
“ had been accustomed; that Hindostan was not 
“ their hereditary possession; and, if they could 
not succeed in reducing it, it would be no disgrace 
to them to retreat again. That the advice of Surja 
Mul was excellent; and that the plan which he 
t* proposed, would certainly compel the enemy to 
retreat, as they had no fixed possession in the 
country. That their object for the present, there- 
'•c* fme, should be to gain time till the breaking up 
of the rains, when the Durranies would certaioly 
return to their own oountry.** 
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Notwithstanding that all the Mahratta chiefs 
were unanimous in recommending this pfan, tb# 
Bbow, relying on the strength of his army, and hiS 
own courage and ability, would not listen to it, but 
said, “ that his inferiors had acquired military re- 
“ putation by their actions in tliat country j and it 
“ never should be reproached to him, that lie, who 
" was the superior, had gained nothing but the 
“ disgrace of acting defensively.” And he reproach¬ 
ed Mulhar Row with having outlived bis activity 
and his understanding: at the same time saying, 
that Surja Mul was only a Zemindar; that bis 
advice was suitable enough to his rank and capa- 
‘‘ city, but not worth the consideration of men so 
much his superiors.” 

Men of wisdom and experience were surprized 
at this arrogance and obstinacy in a man who al* 
ways formerly had shown so much good sense and 
circumspection as the Bhow bad done till this ex¬ 
pedition; and concluded, that fate had ordained 
the miscarriage of their enterprise. Every one 
became disgusted by bis harsh and offensive speed*- 
es; and they said among themselves, “ It is better 
that this Brahman should once mefet with a de- 
“■ feat, or else wliat weight and consideration shall 
" we be allowed ?” * 

The Bbow posted a body of troops to prevent 
Surja Mul from leaving the camp: this alarmed him 
very mucbvbot, as all the chiefs were of or*e opi¬ 
nion, Mulhar Row and the rest advised him not to 
be hasty, but to act as circunsstances should direct ; 
and, for the preser*t, to remain for the satis&ietion' 
of the Bbow. 

After this, the Bhow marched frow Agra to 
f>ehly, and ai once laid siege to the royal castle, 
where Yacoob Ally Khan (who was nephew to the 
Durrany vizier, Shah Valli Khan) cotUrEraaded^ and 
summoned him to surrender the ca8>d^, after the 
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batteries had played some days Yacoob Ally Khan 
finding that resistance was vain, by the advice of 
Shah Vulli Khan, capitulated through the other Mah- 
ratta chiefs’ mediation, and delivered the castle 
up to the Bhow, who entered it with Biswas Row, 
and seized upon a great part of the royal effects 
that he found there: especially the ceiling of the 
great hall of audience, which was of silver, and 
made at an immense expense, was pulled down, 
and coined into seventeen lacks of rupees. Many 
other actions of the same kind were done and it 
was generally reported to be the Bhow’s design to 
get rid of such of the principal Hindostany chiefs 
as stood in his way; and, after the Durrany Shah 
should return to his own country, to place Biswas 
Row upon the throne of Dehly. This intelligence 
was brought to the Navab Shuja-ul-Duwlah, and 
it is on his authority that i relate it. 

In the mean time the rains set in, and the Bhow 
cantoned his army in Dehly, and for twelve coss 
round it, residing himself in the castle; while Ah¬ 
med Shah Durrany remained in cantonments near 
Anufshair. Nujeib-ul-Dowlah gave him exact in¬ 
formation of every thing that passed; upon which 
intelligence the Shah told him, “ that, as Suja-ul- 
“ Dowlah was a chief of great weight and power, 
“ and vizier of Hindostan, it was of the greatest 
‘‘ importance to secure him to their interest, and to 
“ persuade him to join them ; for that, should he 
” be gained by the Mahrattas, the worst conse- 
quences must arise from it. That it was not ne- 
** cessary that he should bring a large army with 
“ him: his coming even with a few would very 
“ considerably strengthen their cause. That on a 
“ former occasion, when he (Ahmed Shah) invaded 
. “ Hindostan, Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s father, Sufder Jung, 
had opposec^ him, and been the principal means 
** of his failure. That no doubt this would make 
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‘‘ Shuja ul Dovviah apprehensive and suspicious of 
" him, and tlierefore Nnjeib-ul-DowIah mustendeu- 
“ vour by every means to get the better of that 
“ obstacle, lest Slmja-nl- Dowlah should join the 
“ opposite party. That this was a negociation too 
“ nice and important to be conducted by Vakeels, 
“ or by letters, and that therefore Niyeib-ul-Dnyv* 
“ lah must go himself with a small escort, and 
“ in person prevail on Shuja-ul-Dowlah to join 
“ them.” 

Ahmed Shah Durrany, and his vizier, Shah Vulli 
Khan, sent written tteatie.ses of alliance, and the 
Koran sealed with their seals, by Nujeib ul-Dow- 
lah, who taking his leave of the Durrany Shah, set 
out with an escort of two thousand horse, and in 
three days got to Mendy Gant, on the Ganges. 

Shuja-ul-Dowlah some time before this had been 
encamped on his fiontier near the Ganges, for the 
protection of his country, and receiving information 
of Niijeib-ul-Dowlah’s sudden arrival, he found 
himself under the necessity of giving him a meet¬ 
ing, and showing him all the honours which hospita¬ 
lity and politeness demanded. Nu^eib-ul-Dowlah 
.showed him the treaties proposed ll^ the Durrany 
Shah, and gave him every assurance and encou¬ 
ragement possible, bo*th from the Durrany Shah and 
from himself; and explained to him also the perils 
of their own situation. “ For my own part,^^ said 
“ he, I give over every hope of safety, when I re- 

fleet that the Bhow is my declared enemy ; but 
“ it behove you also to take care of yourself, and 
“ to secure an ally' in'one of the parties: and, as 
“ you know the Bhow bear a mortal hatred to all 
“ Mossulmans, whenever he has the power to show 

his enmity, neither you nor I, nor any other Mus- 
“ sulman, will escape. Though, after all, the des 
“ tiny of God will be fulfilled, yet we ought also 
“ to exercise our owu faculties to their utnoost 
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From my friendship to you, I have come this dis- 
" tance to explain things to you, though averse 
“ from all unnecessary trouble. Now consider and 
“ determine. The Begum, your mother, is capable 

of advising us both: consult her upon the occa- 

sion, as well as the rest of your family, and de- 
“ termine on what you shall think best.” 

After considering the matter for two or three 
days, Shuja-ul'Dowlah concluded, that it would be 
very unsafe and improper to join the Mahrattas: 
and to decline the proffered friendship of the other 
party, would be impolitic, especially after their 
deputing a man of Nujeib-ul-Dowlah’s rank to 
him ; and would never be forgiven either by the 
Shah, or the Rohilla chiefs. Yet the danger ap¬ 
peared very great, whether the victory should fall 
to the Mahrattas, or to the Durranies. He at 
length, however, determined to follow the advice 
of Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, and to join the Durrany 
Shah. He accordingly dispatched his women to 
Lucknow, appointed Raja Beni Behader Naib Su- 
bah during his absence, and, setting out with Nujeib- 
ul-Dowlah, and arriving at the Durrany camp near 
Anufshair, wailil|9resented to Ahmed Shah Durrany 
who treated him with the greatest consideration 
and honour, told him that he considered him as one 
of his own children; that he waited for his arrival, 
and now would shew him the punishment of the 
Mahrattas, with many proofs of bis friendship. He 
at the same time proclaimed it through his own 
camp, that no Durrany should presume to commit 
any violence or irregularity in Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s 
camp : that any one who did, should be put to im¬ 
mediate death ; adding, that Shuja-ul-Dowlah was 
the son of Sufder Jung, the guest of Ahmed Shah’s 
•damily ; and that he considered him as dear as his 
own child. The grand vizier Shah Vulli Khan, who 
-was a man in the highest esteem and respect with 
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all ranks, called Sbuja-ulDowlah his son also, and 
treated him with the highest distinction. 

As the common soldiers among Durranies are 
stubborn and disobedient, notwithstanding, the 
Shah’s proclamation, they committed some irrega- 
larities in Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s camp: the Shah, hear¬ 
ing of this, had two hundred of them seized upon, 
and, having had their noses bored through with 
arrows, and strings passed through the holes, were 
led in this condition, like camels, to Shuja-ul-Dow- 
lah, to be put to death or pardoned, as he should 
think proper. He accordingly had them released; 
and from that time none of the Durrany soldiers 
made the least distarbance in-Shuja-ul-Dowlah's 
camp. 

Soon after this, though the rains were still at 
their height, the Shah marched from Anufshair, 
and cantoned his army at Shahdera, on the bank 
ofthe Jumna, opposite to the city of Dehly. Many 
posts of the Mahratta army were within sight; but 
the river was too deep and rapid to be passed. 

The Bhow sent Bowany Shunker Pundit, a na¬ 
tive of Aurungobad, and a man of good sense and 
experience, with some overtures to Shuja-ul-Dowlah; 
telling him that there was no ground for enmity 
between the Mahrattas and his Excellency’s fa¬ 
mily ; on the contrary, they had formerly given 
great support and assistance to Sufder Jung, Shuja- 
ul-Dowlah’s father. Why then did the Navab 
join their enemies? That their not having long 
since desired him to join them in person, was sole¬ 
ly owing to their unwillingness to give him incon¬ 
venience. That now it was by all means necessary 
for him to join them, or at least to separate him¬ 
self from the other party, and to send some person 
of character and rank, on his part, te reside within 
the camp. . 
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Accordingly the Navab sent Raja Debydut, a na¬ 
tive of Dehly, who was in his service; a man of 
great eloquence, (whose father had been (he royal 
treasurer during the administi ation of the Syeds; 
and he himselffaad been one of the household dur¬ 
ing the reign of Mohammed Shah), to accompany 
iBowany Shunker. The Navab also sent Row 
Casy Raj, (the writer of this narrative,) who had 
been in the service of Sufder Jung, and much fa¬ 
voured by him. His Excellency told Bowany 
Shunker that I (Casy Raj) was also a Decaiiy, 
and introduced me to him in his own presence; 
where we soon recognized our being of the same 
cast and country. Bowany Shunker wrote tire 
Bhow word of ray being employed in this affair; 
upon which the Bhow caused a letter to be written 
to me in the Decan language ; but as there was 
some deficiency in the form of address, I did not re¬ 
ply to it. The Bhow inquired of Bowany Shunker 
why 1 neglected to answer his letter ; which being 
explained, he was very angry with his Munshy. 

When Raja Debydut got to the Bbow's camp, 
the negociation began : but the Bhow being dissatis¬ 
fied with this'agent, he sent Bowany Shnnker back 
to tell-Shuja-ul-Oowlah, that Raja Debydut was too 
unguarded a man to be entrusted with secrets of 
such importance: he therefore desired the Navab 
would send a trusty man entirely to be relied on, 
and send Word by him precisely what steps were 
to be pursued. 

At the same time other overtures came from Mul- 
h'ar Row and Raja Surja Mul, to know what part 
they should act. All these proposals the Navab 
communicated exactly to Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, and 
the grand vizier ; and negotiated with the Mahrat- 
-tas by their advice. 

Nujeib-ul-Dowlah threw every obstacle that he 
could in the way of peace : but the grand vizier 
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told Shuja-ul-Dowlah, that, if a peace could bo 
brought about through his means, it would be bet¬ 
ter ; that be was very willing to forward it, and 
would engage to obtain the Shah’s concurrence. 
In fact, he was at this time on but indifferent terms 
with Nujeib ul-Dowlah. 

Ai length it was resolved to send the eunuch 
Mohammed Yacoob Khan with their proposals to 
the, Mahrattas, an to tell them from Shuja-ul- 
Dowlah, that he acknowledged the friendship which 
had always subsisted between them and him ; that 
however it was neither proper nor practicable for 
him to join them, but that on every proper occasion 
he was ready to manifest his frendship, by giving 
them the best intelligence and advice; and, since 
they asked his opinion in the present instance, he 
would advise them to avoid attempting any other 
mode of carrying on the war than the predatory 
desultory one, to which they were accustomed: or 
tliat, if they preferred peace, means should be de¬ 
vised for obtaining it. 

They at the same time wrote to Raja Surja Mul, 
advising him to quit the Mahrattas, and return to 
his own country ; which advice coincfding with his 
own opinion, he promised to follow it. 

The Bhow, in answer to Shuja ul-Dowlah, ac¬ 
knowledged the kindness of his advice and conduct, 
and promised to pay attention to what ho had said. 
That as to peace, he had no cause of quarrel with 
the Durrany Shah, who might march back to his 
own country whenever he pleased.^ that all the 
country on the other side of the Attock should re¬ 
main in the possession of the Shah, and all on this 
side of it should belong to the chiefs of Hindustan, 
who might divide and settle it as they could agree 
among themselves. Or, if this should not satisfy 
the Shah, he should possess as far as JLahore. Last¬ 
ly, he said, that, if he Shah insisted on still more. 
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he should have as Car as Sirhind, leaving the re¬ 
mainder to the cliiefs of Hiudostan, as was said 
before. With this answer Yacoob Khan returned. 

Two days after this, Suija Mul, who encamped 
at Bidde’poor, six coss from Dehly, by tlie advice 
ofMulhar Row, and the other disaffected chiefs, 
under pretence of clianging the ground of his en¬ 
campment, sent olf all his baggage and camp-fol¬ 
lowers towards his own country, and, when he re¬ 
ceived intelligence that they had got ten coss on 
their way, he followed them with his divisions of 
troops, and had got a great distance,before the Bhow 
heard of his departure. In a day and two nights 
he marched sixty coss, and reached the strong holds 
of his own country. 

The Bhow made no account of his defection, 
only saying, that such conduct was to be expected 
from mere Zemindars; that his going was of no 
importance, but rather to be rejoiced at since he 
did not quit them at any time when they might 
have relied on him for material service. 

Mohammed Yacoob Khan, returning to camp, 
reported all the Bhow’s overtures ; but as neither 
party were ‘ sincerely in earnest, the negotiation 
went on but slowly. 

Meantime, the rains drawing near to an end, 
the Bhow determined to reduce the strong post of 
Kiinjpoora, w’hich is situated on the banks of the 
Jumna,'about, fifty coss above Dehly, at that time 
occupied by about 10,000 Rohillas, as the posse.s- 
sion of that place would secure his passing the river 
to attack the Shah. He acccordingly marched from 
Dehly, and, arriving at Kunjpoora, assaulted it 
with sixteen thousand chosen men; and, after an 
obstinate resistance, made himself master of the 
4 )lace, taking the governor, Duleil Khan, and all 
the garrison, prisoners, and delivering up the place 
to plunder. The Durrany Shah had exact intelli- 
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gence of all this proceeding, and was very desirous 
of relieving Kunjpoora; but the Jumna was yet 
impassible. 

Soon after theiains broke up, and the Dussura 
arrived; the Shah gave orders that the day before 
the Dussura all the army should be assembled 
for muster; which being done, he reviewed them 
himself from an eminence in front of the camp. 

The Durrany army consisted of twenty-four 
Dustas, (or regiments,) each containing twelve 
hundred horseme.n. The principal chiefs in com¬ 
mand under the Khan, were the grand vizier Shah 
Vulli Khan,—JehanKhan, -Shah Pussund Khan, — 
NussirKhan,—Berkhordar Khan, Vizier Ulla Khan 
Kizelbashi, —Morad Khan, a Persian Moghol.— 
Besides these principal chiefs, tliere were many 
others of inferior rank; and of the twenty-four 
Dustas above-mentioned, si.K were of the Shah’s 
slaves, called Koleran. 

There were also two thousand camels, on each 
of which w'ere mounted two musketeers, armed with 
pieces of a very large bore, called Zumburucks ; 
forty pieces of of cannon, and a gref^t number of 
sliulernats, or swivels, mounted on camels : this 
was the strength of th^ Durrany army. 

With the Navab Shuj-ul-Dowlah there were two 
thousand horse, two thousand foot, and twenty 
pieces of cannon of different sizes. 

With Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, six thousand horfe. and 
twenty thoufand Rohilla foot, with great numbers 
of rockets. 

With Doondy Khan and Hafiz Bammut Khan, 
fifteen thousand Rohilla foot, and four thoufand 
horse, with some pieces of cannon. 

And with Ahmed Khan Bunghas, one thousand 
horse, one thousand foot, with some pieces of can¬ 
non ; making all together forty-one-thousand eight 
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hundi'fd liorse, and thirty-eighty tliousajid foot 
with between seventy, rnd eighty pieces of cannon. 

This I know to have been precisely the state of 
the Mussulman army, having made repeated and 
particular inquiries before I set it down, both from 
the dus'ter (or office) of musters, and from those by 
whom the daily provisions were distributed, ' But 
the numbers of irregulars who accompanied these 
troops, were four limes that number ; and their 
horses and arms were very little inferior to tliose 
of the regular Durranies. In action, it was their 
custom immediately after the regulars had charged 
and broken the enemy, to fall upon them sword in 
hand, and complete the rout. All the Durranies 
were men of great bodily strength, annd their horse 
of the Turki breed ; naturally very hardy and ren¬ 
dered still more so by continual exercise. 

Ahmed Shah Durrany issued orders to his army 
to be ready to march two days after the muster. 

On the other side the Bhow having reduced 
Kunjpoora, retired to Dehly, and, ordered a muster 
of his army ; when the strength of it appeared to 
be as follows: 

S 

Under Ibrahim Khan Gardee, two thousand 
horse, and nine thousand i^epoys, with firelocks, 
disciplined after the European manner ; together 
with forty pieces of cannon. 

The Khass Pagah, or household troops, 6,000 horse. 


Mulhar Row and Hulker,.. 5,000 horse, 

Junkoojee Sindia,.. 10,000 horse. 

Amajee Guickwar, . 3,000horse, 

Jeswont Row, Powar, . . 2,000 horse. 

Shumshere Behader,. 3,000 horse. 

Belajee Jadoon,. 3,000 horse. 

Rajah Betul Shudeo, .. 3,000horse. 

Bulmont Row, brother-in-law to 1 
the Bhow, and his great adviser > 7,000 horse, 

in every thing. ) 
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Biswas Row’s own Pagali,.5,000 horse. 

Antajee Mankeser. 2,000horse. 


There were several other smaller bodies, which 
cannot now be recollected : the whole armj amount¬ 
ed to fifty-five thousand horse, and fifteen thousand 
foot, including Ibrahim Khan’s sepoys. 

There were also two hundred pieces of cannon 
and rockets, and shuternals without number. 

Besides these, the Pindary chiefs, Churgory and 
Hool Sewar, had fifteen thousand Pindarics under 
their authority ; and there were two or three thou¬ 
sand honse with the Bhatore and Cutchwa vakeels. 
These, with five or six thousand horse more, were 
left to guard Dehly, under the command of Bowany 
Shuriker. 

Two days after the Dussara, which was the 
17th of October, 1760, Ahmed Shah Durrany march¬ 
ed from his camp, ordering his baggage to follow 
the army ; and marching all night, encamped next 
day at the ford of Baugput, eighteen coss above 
Dehly. He searched in vain for the ford, the river 
being still very high, and several horsemen attempt¬ 
ing to pass, were drowned. The Shah having 
fasted and performed religious ceremonies for two 
days, on the third a ford was discovered, but it was 
very narrow, and on each side the water was so 
deep, as to drown whoever went the least out of 
the proper track. 

The troops began to pass the ford on the 23d of 
October, and the Shah himself passed as soon as 
half of bis army was on the other side. The whole 
army was completely crossed in two days ; but from 
their numbers, and the great expedition used, many 
people lost their lives. 

As soon as the army had crossed, the Shah march¬ 
ed towards the enemy, who also moved to meet 
him ; and on the 26th of October, in the afternoon, 
the Helawil (or advanced guard) of the two armias 
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met each other near Sumalkeb Seray, and an action 
ensued, in which the Mahrattas had the disadvan¬ 
tage, and retreated at sun set, with the loss of near 
two thousand men, while not more than one thou¬ 
sand were killed and wounded on the part of Ah¬ 
med Shah. The Shah’s army returned to their camp. 

The next day Ahmed Shah moved forward again, 
and so on for days successively, constantly skir¬ 
mishing, but still gaining ground on the Mahrattas 
till they came to Paniput, where the Bhow deter¬ 
mined to fix his camp, which he accordingly did. 
and inclosed that as well as the town of Paniput, 
with a trench sixty feet wide and twelve deep, 
with a good rampart, on which he mounted his 
cannon The Shah encamped about four coss from 
theMahratta lines: and as he had always, during 
his. march, surrounded his camp at night with felled 
trees, so in this camp, which was to remain fixed for 
some time, the abattis was made something stronger, 
and the chiefs encamped in the following order: 

The Shah in the centre. 

On his left, Shuja-ul-Dowlah. 

On his left, Nujeib-ul-Dowlah. 

On the right of the Shah, Hafiz Rahmut Khan. 

On his right, Doondy Khan. 

On bis right, Ahmed Khan Bungus. 

The space occupied by the whole front was near 
three coss and a half. 

The Bhow had before given orders to Gobind 
Pundit, who had the command and collections of 
Korab, K-urrab, Etowa, Shekoabad, and the rest 
of the Doab, as well as of Kalpee, and other dis¬ 
tricts across the Jumna, as far as Saghur, to col 
lect all the forces he possibly could, and to cut off 
all communication for provisions from the rear of 
the Shah’s army. Gobind Pundit having got toge¬ 
ther ten or tweleve thousand horse, advanced as far 
as Meerut, in the rear of the Shah, and so effectually 
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cut off all supplies, that the Shah’s army was in the 
greatest distress for provisions, coarse flour selling 
for two rupees per seer, and the troops consequent¬ 
ly very much dissatisfied. The ishah, therefore, de¬ 
tached Attai Khan, nephew to the grand vizier, 
with a Dusta, consisting of two thousand chosen 
horse, and ordered him to march day and night, 
till he should come up with Gobind Pundit, and 
having cut off his head, to bring it to the presence. 
He set out accordingly, being joined by eight or 
ten thousand of the irregulars, and having marched 
about forty coss during the night, at day break they 
fell like lightning upon the camp of Gobind Pundit, 
where having no intelligence of the Durranies’ 
approach, they were seized with terror and amaze¬ 
ment, and fled on all sides. Gobind Pundit him¬ 
self attempted to escape upon a horse; but 

being old, and not a very expert horseman, he was 
thrown off* in the pursuit; and the Durranies com¬ 
ing up, cut off his head, and carried it to camp, 
where it was recognized for the head of Gobind 
Pundit. 

After plundering the enemy’s camp, and driving 
away their scattered troops on alt sides, Attai 
Khan returned to the Shah’s camp the fourth day 
from that on which hfi was detached, and presented 
his Majesty with the head of Gobind Pundit. The 
Shah was highly pleased with this effectual per¬ 
formance of his orders, and bestowed a very ho¬ 
norable Khelat on Attai Khan. After this action, 
the Durrany array was constantly supplied with 
provisions. 

The Bhow was much affected with this news, 
especially as it was accompanied with otbeqievents 
little favourable to his cause: but as he was a roan 
of dignity and resolution, he never betrayed any 
despondency, but made light of ail the adverse 
circumstances which occurred. 
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Soon after the defeat of Gobind Pundit, the 
Bhow sent two thousand horse to Dehly, to receive 
some treasure from Naroo Shunker, for the use of 
the army. These troops were instructed to march 
privately, by night, and by unfrequented roads, 
and each man to have a bag of two thousand rupees 
given him to carry, as far as the sum they should 
receive would go. They executed their orders 
completely, as far as to the last march, on their re¬ 
turn to the camp; but, unluckily for them, the 
night being dark, they mistook their road, and 
went straight to the Durrany camp, instead of their 
own. On coming to the outposts, thinking them 
those of their own camp, they began to call out 
in the Mahratta language, which immediately dis¬ 
covering them to the Durranies, they surrounded 
the Mahrattas, cut them to pieces, and plundered 
the treasures. 

From the day of their arrival in their present 
camp, Ahmed Shah Durrany caused a small red 
tent to be pitched for him, a coss in front of his 
camp, and he came to it every morning before sun¬ 
rise ; at which time, after performing his morning 
prayer, he mdunted his horse, and visited every 
post of the army, accompanied by his son Timour 
Shah, and forty or fifty horsemen. He also recon¬ 
noitred the camp of the enem}^ and, in a word, 
saw every thing with his own eyes, riding usually 
forty or fifty coss every day. After noon he re¬ 
turned to the small tent, and sometimes dined there, 
sometimes at his own tents in the lines ; and this 
was his daily practice. 

At night there was a body of five thousand horse 
adva#ed as near as conveniently might be, to¬ 
wards the enemy’s camp, where they remained all 
night under arms: other bodies went the rounds 
of the whole encampment; and Ahmed Shah used 
to say to the Hindostany chiefs, “ Do you sleep, 
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" ! will take care that no barm befalls you and 
to say the truth, his orders were obeyed like des¬ 
tiny, no man daring to hesitate or delay one moment 
in executing them. 

Every day the troops and cannon on both sides 
were drawn out, and a distant connonade with 
many skirmishes of horse took place: towards the 
evening both parties drew ofi’to their camps. This 
continued for near three months; during this time 
there were three very severe, thougli partial actions. 

The first was on the 29th November, 1760, when 
a body of Mahrattas, about fifteen thousand strong, 
having fallen upon the grand vizier’s post on the 
left of the line, pressed him very hard; till a rein¬ 
forcement coming to his assistance, the action be¬ 
came very obstinate; the Mahrattas, however, 
gave way about sun-setaud were pursued to their 
own camp with great slaughter. Near four thou¬ 
sand men were killed on the two sides in this ac¬ 
tion. 

The second action was on the 23d of December, 
1760, when Nujeib-ul-Dowlah having' advanced 
pretty forward with his division, he was attacked 
with so much vigour by Bulmont flow, that his 
troops gave way, and only fifty horsemen ren.ained 
with him; with whidi smalt number, however, he 
kept his ground, till a reinforcement came to bis 
assistance; the action was then renewed with great 
fury, and above three thousand of Nujeib-ul-Dow- 
lah’s men were killed or wounded. Among the 
killed was Khalil-Rahman, uncle to Nujeib ul-Dow- 
lah. In the last charge, which was at near nine 
o’clock at night, Bulmont Row was killed by a mus¬ 
ket ball; upon which both parties retired to their 
own camps. 

The third action was much in the same way ; 
and thus every day were the two arpiies employed, 
from morning to nine or ten at night, till at length 
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the Hindostany chiefs were out of all patience, and 
inti eated the Shah to put an end to their fatigues, 
by coming at once to a decisive action ; but his 
constant answer was, “ This is a matter of war, 
“ with which you are not acquainted. In other af- 
“ fairs do as you please, but leave this to me. Mi- 
“ litary operations must not be precipitated. You 
“ shall see how I will manage this affair; and at a 
“ proper opportunity will bring it to a successful 
“ conclusion.’’ 

As the Durrany army was vigilant both by day 
and night, to prevent the approach of any convoys, 
there began to be a great scarcity of provisions and 
forage in the Mahratta camp. 

One night, when about twenty thousand of their 
camp-followers had gone out of thier lines, to ga¬ 
ther wood in a jungle at some distance, they hap¬ 
pened to fall in with a body of five thousand horse, 
under the command of Shah Pussund Khan, who 
had the advanced guard that night, and who sur¬ 
rounded them on all sides, put the whole to the 
sword, nff person coming to their assistance from 
the Mahratta camp. In the the morning, when 
the affair was- reported to the Shah, he went out 
with most of his chiefs to the scene of the slaugh¬ 
ter, where dead bodies were piled up into a perfect 
mountain! —so great had been the destruction of 
those unhappy people. 

The grief and terror which this event struck 
into the Mahrattas, is not to be described ; and 
even the Bhow himself began to give way to fear 
and despondence. 

There was a news-writer of the Show’s, called 
Gonniesh Pundit, who remained in the camp of the 
Navab Shuja-ul-Dowlah;- but not being of suffi¬ 
cient importance to obtain access to the Navab, 
any business „that he had with the Durbar, he 
ransacted through my means. Through this chan- 
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nel the Bhow often wrote letters to me, witlj his 
own hand, desiring that I would urge the Narab 
to mediate a peace for him, in conjunction with the 
Grand Vizier; that he was ready to submit to any 
conditions, if he could but preserve himself and his 
army, and would by every means manifest his gra¬ 
titude to the mediators. He also sent a handful of 
saffron (as is a custom with these people) and a 
written engagement (to which he had sworn) to 
abide by this promise ; together with a turban set 
with rich jewels, as an exchange for one to be re¬ 
ceived from the Navab, who also returned proper 
presents, and promised to assist him. 

The Navab often sent me to the Vizier upon 
this business. He was also very well disposed to 
listen the Bhow’s proposals, and spoke to the Shah 
about it. The Shah said, “ that he had nothing to 
“ do in the matter that he came thither at the solici- 
“ tation of his countrymen the Rohillas, and other 
“ Mussulmans, to relieve them from their fear of 
“ the Mahratta yoke; that he claimed the entire 
“ conduct of the war, but leftthe Hindostany chiefs 
“ to carry on their negotiations as they pleased 
" themsleves.” 

All the other cliiefs, Hafiz Hahmut Khan, Doon- 
dy Khan, and Ahmed Khan Bungush, were also sa¬ 
tisfied to make peace with the Bhow; but every one 
stipulated that Nujeib ul Dowlah must also be sa¬ 
tisfied to do so, otherwise they could not consent. 
Accordingly the Navab Shuja ul-Dowlah sent meto 
talk over the matter with Nujeib-ul Dowlah, and to 
obtain his consent. I therefore waited upon him, 
and, in a long private conference, I explained every 
thing that had passed, aud urged every argument 
to persuade him to come into the views of the other 
chiefs ; to which he replied in nearly the following 
words:—•’* Shnja-ul-Dowlah is the ;son of a naan 
“ whom 1 look up to as my superior; and I con- 
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‘‘ sider him also in the same light; but, at the 
“same time, he is young and unacquainted with 
“the world: he does not see to the bottom of 
“ things. This business is a deception : when an 
“ enemy is weak and distressed, there is no con- 
“ cession that he will not make, and, in the way 
“ of negotiation, will swear to any thing; but oaths 
“ are not chains, they are only words. After re- 
“ ducing an enemy to this extremity, if you let him 
“ escape, do you think be will not seize the first 

opportunity to recover his lost honour and power? 
“ At present we may be said to have the whole 
“ Decan at our mercy; when can we hope for ano- 
“ ther juncture so favourable ? By one effort we 
“ get this thorn out of our sides for ever.—Let 
“ the Navab have a little patience ; I will w'ait up- 
“ on him myself, and consult what is best to be 
“ done.” 

After this answer, I left Nujeib-ul Dow'lah, and 
returned to my master, to whom 1 repeated all 
that had passed, assuring him that Nujeib-ul-Dow- 
lah would never be brought to any terms of paci¬ 
fication. 

As soon as>I had left Niijeib-ul-Dowlah, though 
it was the middle of the night, he went immediate¬ 
ly to the Shah, and informed him of vvhat had pass¬ 
ed. “ All the chiefs (said he) are inclined to make 
“ peace with the Mahrattas, but 1 think it by no 
‘‘ means aduseable. The Mahrattas are the thorn 
“ of Hindustan; if they were out of the way, this 
“ empire might be your Majesty’s whenever you 
“ should please. Do as seems fit to yourself. For 
“ my own part, I am a soldier of fortune, and can 
“ make terms with whatever party may prevail.” 

The Shah replied, “ You say truly: I approve of 
“ your counsel, and will not listen to any thing in op- 
“ position to it. Shuja-ul-Dowlah is young and in- 
“ experienced, and the Mahrattas are a crafty race, 
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/ on whose pretended penitence no reliance is to be 
* placed. I from the beginning made you the ma- 
'* nager of this affair; act as seems best to your^ 
‘self: in ray situation [ must hear every one, but 
“I will not do any thing against your advice.” 

Next day Nujeib-ul-Dowlah came to Shuja-ul. 
Dowlah’s tent, where they consulted till late at 
night, but without coming to any conclusion. 

By this time the distresses in the Bhow’s camp 
were so great, that the troops plundered the town 
of Paniput for grain ; but sucli a scanty supply gave 
no relief to the wants of such multitudes. At 
length the chiefs and soldiers, in a body, surrounded 
the Bhow’s tent, and said to him, “ It is now two 
“ days that we have not had any thing to eat; do 
“ not let us perish in this misery ; let us make one 
“ spirited effort against the enemy, and whatever is 
“our destiny, that will happen.” The Bhow replied, 
that he was of the same mind, and was ready to 
abide by whatever they should resolve upon. At 
length it was determined to march out of the lines 
an hour before day-break, and placing the artillery 
in front, to proceed to the attack of the enemy. 
They all swore to tight to the last extremity ; and 
each person took a betel-leaf in the presence of his 
fellows, in confirmation of this engagement, as is 
the custom among the Hindoos. 

In this last extremity the Bhow wrote me a short 
note with his own hand,.which he sent by one of 
liis most confidential servants. The words of the 
note were the.se;— 

“ The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot 
“hold another drop. If any thing can be done, do 
“ it, or else answer me plainly at once: hereaf- 
“ ter there will be no time for writing or speaking.” 

This note arrived about three in the morning, at 
which time I was with the Navab. *As soon asl 
bad read it, I informed his Excellency of ifieon^ 
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tentfl, end called in the man who brought it; who 
told the Navab all that bad happened iu the Mahrattn 
camp. bile he was doing this, the Navab’s 
hircarrahs brought word, that the Mahrattas were 
coming out of their lines, the artillery in front, 
and the troops following close behind. 

Immediately on hearing this, his Excellency went 
to the Shah's tent,and desired the eunuchs to wake 
his Majesty that moment, as he had some urgent 
business with him. 

The Shah came out directly, and inquired what 
news: the Navab replied, that there was no lime 
for explanation, but desired bis Majesty to mount 
his* horse, and order the army to get under arms. 
The Shah accordingly mounted one of his horses, 
which were always ready saddled at the tent-door, 
and, in the dress he then had on, rode half a coss 
in front of his camp, ordering the troops under arms 
as he went along. 

He enquired of the Navab from whom he had 
his intelligence; and, he mentioning my name, 
the Shah imqrediately despatched one on a post- 
camel to bring me. After I had made my obei¬ 
sance, he asked me the particulars of the news I 
replied, that the Mahrattas had quitted their lines, 
and would attack his army as soon as it should be 
light. Just at this time some Durrany horsemen 
passed by, with their ho/ses loaded with plunder, 
which they said they had taken in the Mahratta 
camp; and added that the Mahrattas were running 
away'. The Shah looked at me, and asked me 
what 1 said to that ? I replied, that a very short 
time would prove the truth or falsehood of my re- 
jport. While 1 was speaking, the Mahrattas bar 
iRg advanced about a coss and a half from their 
tines, and got their cannon drawn .up in a line, all 
«it once gave a general discharge of ^eu. 
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Upon hearing this, the Shah, who was sitting 
apon his horse, smoking a Persian KuHian, gave it 
to his servant, and, with great calmness, said to 
the Navab, “ Your servant’s news is very troft, 
I see.” He immediately sent for the Grand Vizier 
and Shah Pussund Khan, who came accordingly. 
he ordered Shah Pussund Khan to take post, with 
his division, on the left of Nujeib-ul-Dowlab, and 
consequently of the whole line ; the Grand Vizier 
to take post with bis division in the centre of the 
line ; and Berkhordar Khan, with some other chiefs, 
with their troops, on the right of Hafiz Rahmut 
Khan ; and Ahmed Khan Bungush, consequently 
of the whole line. When this was done, he order¬ 
ed the trumpets and other instruments to sound to 
battle. 

By this time objects began to be discernible ; 
and we could perceive the colours of the Mahratta 
line advancing slowly and regularly, with their ar¬ 
tillery in front. The Shah rode along the front of 
the line, and examined the order of all divisions. 
He then took post, where his little tent was pitch¬ 
ed, in front of his camp, but in tl*e rear of his 
present line of battle, and gave orders for the at¬ 
tack to begin. . 

The Mahratta army faced towards the eastward* 
and their order was as follows, reckoning front the 
left flank of their line : 

Ibrahim Khan Gardee, ' 

Amajee Guickwar, 

Shu Deo Pateil, 

The Bhow, with Biswas Bow and the 
household troops, . | 

Jeswont Row Powar, ^ 

Shumshere Behader, 

Mulhar Row, 

Jankoojee Sindia* &c- 
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The whole artillery, shnternals, &c. were drawn 
up in front of the line. 

The Mussulman army faced toward the west¬ 
ward, and was'^drawn up as follows, reckoning also 
the left dank of their line: 

Shah Pussund Khan, 

Nujeib ul'Dowlah, 

Shuja<ul-Dowlah, 

The Grand Vizier Shah Vulli Khan, 

Ahmed Khan Bungush, 

Hafiz Rahmut Khan, 

Doondy Khan, 

Amir Beg Khan, and other Persian Mo ■ 
ghols, 

Berkhordar Khan, 

All the artillery and rockets were in front 
line. Behind them were the camels, mounted by 
the musketeers carrying Zumburucks, supported 
by a body of Persian musketeers. 

The two armies facing each other rather ob¬ 
liquely, the divisions of Berkhordar Khan, Amir 
Beg, and Doondy Khan, were very near to that of 
Ibrahim Khan Gardee. The plan pf the battle 
here annexed will explain this more clearly than 
any description in writing can do. 

On the 7th of January, 1761, soon after sun¬ 
rise, the cannon, musketry, and rockets, began to 
play wilbout intermission, yet our army suffered 
but little by them j for the armies continuing to 
advance towards each other, the Mahratta guns 
being very large and heavy, and their level not 
easily altered, their shot soon began to pass over 
our troops, and fell a mile in the rear. On our 
side the cannon fired but little, except from the 
Grand Vizier’s division. 

As the armies were advancing towards each 
other, Ibrahim Khan Gardee rode op to the Bhow, 
and, after saluting him, he said, ** You have long 
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•* been displeased with me, for insisting on the re- 
gular monthly pay for my people ; this month 
“ your treasure was plundered, and we have not 
received any pay at all; but never mind that; 
“ this day 1 will convince you that we have not 
been paid so long without meriting it”-—fle im¬ 
mediately spurred his horse, and returning to his 
division, he ordered the standards to be advanced, 
and taking a colour in his own hand, he directed 
the cannon and musketry of his division to cease 
firing ; then leaving two battalions opposed to 
Beikhordar Khan and Amir Khan’s divisions, to 
prevent their taking him in flank, he advanced with 
seven battalions to attack Doondy Khan and Hafiz 
Rahmut Khan’s divisions with fixed bayonets. The 
Rohillas received the charge with great resolution; 
and the action was so close, that they fought hand 
to hand. Near eight thousand Rohillas were killed 
or wounded, and the attack became so hard upon 
them, that but few of the people remained with 
their chiefs ; not above five hundred, or at most a 
thousand, with each, after the violence of the first 
charge. 

Hafiz Rahmut Khan being indisposed, was in 
his palankin, and seeing the desperate ^state of 
affairs, he ordered his people to carry him to 
Doondy Khan, that he might expire in his pre¬ 
sence : while on the other hand, Doondy Khan was 
giving orders to search for Hafiz Rahmut Khan ; 
for so great was the confusion, that no one knew 
where another was. The two battalions left to 
oppose the Shah’s flank divisions, as mentioned 
above, exerted themselves very much, and repulsed 
the Durranies as often as they attempted to ad¬ 
vance. In this action, which lasted three hours, 
six of Ibrahim Khan’s battalions were almost en¬ 
tirely rained, and be himself wounded in several 
places, with spears, and with a musket-balL 
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Amajee Gaickwar, whose division supported Ibra¬ 
him Khan, behaved very well, and was himself 
wounded in several places. 

In the centre of the line, the Bhow, with Biswas 
Row, and the household troops, charged the divi¬ 
sion of. the Grand Vizier. The Mahrattas broke 
through a line of ten thousand horse, seven thou¬ 
sand Persian musketeers, and one thousand camels 
with Zumburucks upon them, killing and wound¬ 
ing about three thousand of them. Among the 
killed was Attai Khan, the Grand Vizier’s nephew, 
who had gained so much honour by the defeat of 
Gobind Pundit The division gave ground a little, 
but the Grand Vizier himself stood firm, with three 
or four hundred horse, and fifty Zumburuck camels: 
he himself, in complete armour, dismounted, to 
fight on foot 

The Navab Shuja-ul-Dowlah, whose division 
was next, could not see what was going on, on ac¬ 
count of the dust; but finding the sound of men 
and horses in that quarter suddenly diminish, he 
sent roe to examine into the cause. I found the 
Grand Vizier jn an agony of rage and despair, re¬ 
proaching his men for quitting him “ Our country 
is far off, my friends,” said, he, “ whither do you 
fly ?” But no one regarded his orders or exhorta¬ 
tions. Seeing me, he said, “ Ride to iny son 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah, and tell him, that if he does 
not support me immediately, i must perish.” I 
returned with this message to the Navab, who said 
that the enemy being so near, and likely to charge 
his division, the worst consequences might follow 
to the whole army if he made any movement at 
that time, which might enable the enemy to pass 
through the line. 

The Havab’s division consisted of only two thou¬ 
sand borae^ bob thousand musketeers, with twenty 
pieces of cannon, and some swivdb : but they fltood 
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in close order, and showed so good a countenance, 
that the enemy made no attempt upon it. Once 
or twice they advanced pretty near, and seemed 
as if they would charge us ; but they did not. 

On the left of the Navab’s division was that of 
Nnjeib-ul-Dowlah, who had about eight thousand 
Rohilla infantry with him, and near six thousand 
horse. They advanced slowly under cover of a 
kind of breast works of sand, which were thrown 
up by a great number of Bildars, who were with 
them, and who, having finished one, advanced the 
distance of half a muskebshot in front of that, 
under cover of their own people, and threw up 
another ; to which the troops then advanced, while 
a third was thrown up in the same manner. They 
had got on above a coss in this method, and were 
within a long rausket-shot of the enemy. Nujeib- 
ul-Dowlah saying, “ That it behoved him to exert 
“ himself, as he was the person most deeply inter- 
ested in the event of that day, the rest being 
“ only as visitorsand, to say tlie truth, he was a 
man of surprising activity and ability. 

He was opposed by Juukoojee ijindea, and be¬ 
tween them there was a mortal enmity. As the 
Rohillas had a great number of rockets with them, 
they fired volleys of Jwo thousand at a time, which 
not only terrified the horses by their dreadful noise, 
but did so much execution also, that the enemy 
could not advance to charge them. Besides which, 
the division of Shah Pussund Khan was on the 
right flank of Nujeib-ul-Dowlah; and that Durrany 
chief, being a brave and experienced officer, ad¬ 
vanced in such good order, that the Mahrattas 
could make no impression on it. 

The action continued in nearly this state from 
morning till noon ; and though we suffered least in 
point of killed and wounded, yet, o|)on the whole, 
the Mahrattas seemed to have the advantage. 
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About noon tbe Shah received advice that the 
Rohillas and the Grand Vizier’s divisions had the 
worst of the engagement ; upon which he sent for 
the Nesuckchees, (a corps of horse, with particular 
arms and dress, who are always employed in car¬ 
rying jMid executing the Shah’s immediate com¬ 
mands,) and two thousand of them being assem¬ 
bled, he sent five hundred of them to his own 
camp, to drive out by force alt armed people whom 
they should find there, that they might assist in the 
action ; and the remaining one thousand five hun¬ 
dred, he ordered to meet the fugitives from the 
battle, and to kill every man who should refuse to 
return to the charge. This order they executed so 
eflectually, that, after killing a few, they com¬ 
pelled seven or eight thousand men to return to 
the field. Some were also found in the camp, and 
some the Shah sent from the reserve which was 
with him. Of these, he sent four thousand to cover 
the right fiank ; and about ten thousand were sent 
to the support of the Grand Vizier, with orders to 
charge the enemy sword in hand, in close order, 
and at full gallop. At the same time he gave di¬ 
rections to shah Pussund Khan and Nujeib-ul- 
Dowlah, that, as often as the Grand Vizier should 
charge the enemy, those two chiefs should at the 
same time attack them in flank. 

About one o’clock these troops joined the Grand 
Vizier, who immediately mounted his horse, and 
charged the body of the Mahratta army, where the 
13how commanded in person : Shah Pussund Khan 
and Nujeib ul-Dowlah took them in flank at the 
same time, which produced a terrible effect. 

This close and violent attack lasted for near an 
hour, during which time they fought on both sides 
V’ith spears, swords, battle-axes, and even daggers. 
Between two and three o’clock, Biswas Row was 
wounded, and dismounted from his horse; which 
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being reported to the Bhow, he ordered them to 
take him up, and place him upon his elephant. The 
Bhow himself continued the action near half an 
hour longer on horseback, at the head of his men ; 
when all at once, as if by enchantment, the whole 
Mahratta army turned their backs and fle3*‘at full 
speed, leaving the field of battle covered with heaps 
of dead. The instant they gave way, the victors 
pursued them with the utmost fury ; and, as they 
gave no quarter, the slaughter is scarcely to be 
conceived, the pursuit continuing for ten or twelve 
coss in every direction in which they fled. 

Of every description of people, men, women, 
and children, there were said to be five hundred 
thousand souls in the Mahratta camp, of \yhom the 
greatest part were killed or taken prisoners: and of 
those who escaped from the field of battle, and the 
pursuit, many were destroyed by the Zemindars of 
the country. Antajee Mankeeser, a chief of rank, 
was cut off by the Zemindars of Ferocknagur. 

The plunder found in the Mahratta camp was 
prodigiously great: you might see one of our 
horsemen carrying off eight or teircamels loaded 
with valuable effects : horses were driven away in 
flocks like sheep : and great numbers of elephants 
were also taken. 

Near forty thousand prisoners were taken alive; 
of which six or seven thousand took shelter in the 
camp of Shuja-ul-Dowlah, who posted his own peo¬ 
ple to protect them from the cruelty of the Durra- 
nies: but the unhappy prisoners who fell in the 
hands of the latter, were most of them murdered in 
cold blood, the Durranies saying in jest, that, when 
they left their own country, their mothers, sisters, 
and wives, desired that whenever they should de¬ 
feat the unbelievers, they would kill,a few of them 
on their account, that they also might possess a 
merit in the sight of God. In this manner thousands 

i7T,a-r*-a rr a.nl OtT' rrii a rr it •'i. /vrr‘fib 
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an exception of the Shah, and his principal officers) 
every tent had heads piled up before the door of it. 

As soon as the battle was over, all the chief offi¬ 
cers presented their Nuzzurs of congratulation to 
the Shah ; and his majesty, having taken a slight 
view of the field of battle, returned to his tent, as 
all the other commanders did to theirs, leaving the 
inferior officers, and private soldiers, to continue 
Ih^lunder and pursuit at their own discretion. 

Towards morning, some of Berkhordar Khan’s 
Durranies having found tlie body of Biswas Row, 
on his elephant, after taking the elephant and 
jewels, brought the body to Shuja-ul-Dowlah, who 
gave them two thousand rupees for it, and ordered 
that it should be taken care of. Ibrahim Khan 
Gardee, though severely wounded, had been taken 
alive by Shuja Kouly Khan, one of ShuJa-ul-Dow- 
lah's own people ; which being reported to his Ex¬ 
cellency, he ordered him to be carefully concealed, 
and his wounds to be dressed. 

The Shah next day ordered Shuja-ul-Dowlah to 
send the body^of Biswas Row for him to look at; 
which he accordingly did. The whole camp, great 
and small, were assembled round the Shah’s tent 
to see it ; and every one was in admiration of the 
beauty of its appearance : it was not disfigured by 
death, but looked rather like a person who sleeps : 
he had one wound with a sword on the back of his 
neck, and a slight one with an arrow over his left 
eye, but there was no blood discoverable on any 
part of his remaining clothes. Upon sight of this 
body, many of the Durranies assembled in a 
tamnltuons manner, saying, “ This is the body of 

the king of the unbelievers ; we will have it dri- 
“ ed and stuffed, to carry back to Kabul." Accord- 
jjagly, it was carried to the quarter of Berkhordar 
Khan, and deposited near the tent of Moody Lol, 
a Khettery by cast, who was his Dewan. 
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As soon as Shuja-uI-Dowlah heard of this, he 
waited upon the Shah, and joining with the Grand 
Vizier, represented to his majesty, “ That enmity 

should be limited to the life of our enemy ; and 
“ it is always the custom of Hindostan, that after a 
“ victory, the bodies of the chiefs, of wbatew race 
“or tribe, are given up, that they may receive their 
“ proper obsequies, according to the rules of their 
“ particular religion : such conduct, they said, does 
“ honour to the victors, but an opposite one dis- 
“ graces them. Your majesty is only here for a 
“ time ; but Shuja-ul-Dowlah and the other Hin- 
“ dostany chiefs are the fixed residents of this 
“ country, and may have future transactions with 
“ the Mahrattas, when their conduct on the present 
“ occasion will be remembered ; therefore let ther 
“ body be given up to them, that they may act as 
“ is customary here.” 

This matter remained in agitation for near two 
days, Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, and, indeed, all the Hi»- 
dostany chiefs, joining in the same request. I was 
also sent on this account, accompanied by Meig 
Raj, the Vakeel of Nujeib ul-Dowl«h, to the tents 
of Berkhordar Khan and Mooty Lot A second 
time I went alone, wlien Mooty Lol asked me if [ 
came on that busine-ss only, or would undertake 
any thing further. I said, “ For any thing that he 
“ chose to communicate.” Accordingly be carried 
me privately into two inner tents : in one I found 
Raja Baboo Pundit, the Bhow’s Vakeel, who was 
wounded, with whom I conversed for some time j 
after which I went into the other tent, where Row 
Junkoojee Sindia was sitting; he was wounded with 
a ball and with a spear in the arm, which he wore 
in a sling, and was a youth about twenty years of 
age. Upon seeing me, he hung dpwn his head ; 
on observing which, I said to him, “ Why do you 
“ do so, Sir ? Whatever could be expected from 
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“ hunian valour and exertion, you have done ; and 
“ the deeds of that day will live for ever in the me- 
“mory of mankind.” Upon this, lifting up his head, 
he said, “ True, no one can contend with destiny. 
“ I wish I had died in the field of battle; but it was 
“ mylfafe to be brought hither. These people now 
“ require ransom from me, nor would it be difficult 
“ for me to pay what they demand, but it is 
“ impossible for me to get it here at this time. 
“ You were a friend of my father’s and there 
** was always friendseip between my family and 
the Navab’s, and my father did them consi- 
“ derable services ; if his Excellency will pay the 
money required for my release, it is an obli- 
gation that I shall never forget.” I assured 
him that the Navab would not be backward, and 
desired to know how much was required. Mooty 
Lol said, seven lacks of rupees was the sum 
mentioned, but that it might probably be set¬ 
tled for less. I immediately returned to the Na¬ 
vab, whom I found sitting with Nujeib ul-Dowlah : 
1 told him all that bad passed respecting the bu¬ 
siness he sent me upon ; but as I well knew the 
enmity which Nujeib-ul-Dowlah bore to the family 
and person of Junkoojee, and thought that, from 
his good intelligence, he might have some intima¬ 
tion that Junkoojee was taken alive, 1 thought it 
was best to avoid saying any thing about him to 
the Navab at that time, and went away to another 
part of the tent: but Nujeib-ul-Dowlah, who had 
observed me, said to the Navab, “ From the coun- 
“ tenance of Casi Raja, I perceive that he has 
“ something else to • say which my presence pre¬ 
vents ” Sbuja-ul-Dowlah replied, that there were 
no secrets between them two; and immediately 
calling me, m^de me swear by tlie Ganges, to 
•speak all that I should have done if Nujeib-ul- 
Dowlab had not been there; which being thus com- 
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pelled to do, I did. Nujeib-ul-Dowlab, who was 
master of the most profound dissimulation, said, 
that it was highly proper and becoming great men 
to relieve their enemies under such circumstances ; 
he therefore begged that Shuja-ul-Dowlaii.,jvould 
settle the ransom of Junkoojee, and that he him¬ 
self would pay half of it. This was his profession ; 
and soon after taking leave, he went to the Grand 
Vizier, and informed him of all the particulars. 

As, on one hand, Nujeib ul-Dowlah wished to 
exterminate the family of Sindea, the Grand Vizier 
also was an enemy to Berkhordar Khan, whom he 
hoped to injure by discovering this secret negoci- 
ation : they therefore went immediately together 
to the Shah, and laid the affair before him. His 
Majesty sent for Berkhordar Khan, and questioned 
him about having concealed Junkoojee ; but he 
positively denied any knowledge of it. The 
Grand Vizier then sent for me to prove the fact; 
but even after that Berkhordar Khan persisted to 
deny it. Upon which, the Shah ordered his 
Nesuckchees to search the tents of that chief. 
Thus driven to extremity, Berkhordar Khan im¬ 
mediately dispatched orders to his people to put 
both the prisoners to* death, and bury them pri¬ 
vately, before those sent by the Shah should arrive 
to look for them, which was done accordingly, and 
thus those unhappy people lost their lives. 

Ibrahim Khan Gardee had hitherto remained in 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s camp, and it was his Excellen¬ 
cy’s intention to send him privately to Lucknow; 
but some of the Shah’s people getting information 
of this, informed his Majesty of it, who sent for 
his Excellency, and questioned him on the subject. 
He first denied it; but at length the Shah, by dint 
of persuasion and flattery, got hira*to confess it. 
Immediately (as had been pre-concerted) a great 
number of Durranies surrounded the Shali’s tent. 
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crying out, “ Ibrahim Khan is our greatest enemy, 
“ and has been the destroyer of multitudes of our 
“ tribe ; give him up to us, or let us know who is 
“ his protector, that we may attack him’’ Shuja- 
ul- Dq^lali put his hand upon his sword, and said, 
“ Here he is and things were very near coming 
to extremity, when the Grand Vizier interfered, 
and taking Shuja-ul-Dowlah aside, he entreated 
him to consign Ibrahim Khan to his care for one 
week, promising to restore him safe at the end of 
that time. The Navab expressed some apprehen¬ 
sion of intended treachery ; but the Grand Vizier 
swearing on the Koran that no harm should befal 
the prisoner, Shuja-ul-Dowlah sent for IbrahimKhan, 
and delivered him into the Grand Vizier’s hands. 

The Shah ordered him to be brought into his 
presence, and insultingly asked him, “ how a man 
“ of his courage came to be in such a condition?” 
He answered, “ that no man could command his 

destiny; that his master was killed, and himself 
“ wounded, and prisoner; but that, if he survived 
“ and his Majesty would employ him in his service, 
“ he was ready to shew the same zeal for him as 
“ he had done for the Bhow.” The Shah gave him 
back in charge to the Grand’Vizier, where he was 
treated with the greatest cruelty; and, as it is said, 
they ordered poison to be applied to his wounds, 
so that he died the seventh day after. 

The day after the battle, the Shah, superbly 
dressed, rode round the field of battle, where he 
found thirty-two heaps of the slain, of different 
numbers, most of them killed near each other as 
they had fought: besides these, the ditch of the 
Bhow’s camp and the jungles all round the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paniput, were filled with bodies. The 
Shah entered ^he town of Paniput, and, after visit- 
mg the shrine of Boo Aly Kalinder, be returned to 
his tents. 
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Shiija-ul-Dowlah took some hundreds of Bishtees 
with him to the field of battle, to wash the bodies, 
and look for those of the chief, especially for that 
of the Bhow; and carried the Mahratta Vakeels, 
Sinadur Pundit and Gunieth Pundit, aud-^other 
prisoners, who knew the persons of all the chiefs, 
to assist him in finding them out. Accordingly 
they found the bodies of Jeswunt Row Powar, and 
the son of Pala Jadoo, and others. 

The second day after the strictest search had 
been made for the body of the Bhow, advice was 
brought that a body was lying about fifteen coss 
from the field of battle, which appeared to be that 
of a chief; Shuja-ul-Dowlah immediately went to 
the place, and had the body washed: some pearls 
of the value of three or four hundred rupees each 
being found near the body, confirmed the belief of 
its being that of a person of rank. These pearls 
the Nawab gave to Sinadur Pundit, the Mahratta 
Vakeel, who, as well as the rest of the Maharatta 
who came to find out the bodies, burst into tears, 
and declared to be the body of thg Bhow, which 
they discovered by several natural marks, which the 
Bhow was known to have about him. First, a black 
spot about the size of a rupee on one of his thighs; 
secondly, a scar in his back, where he had been 
wounded with a Kauttar by Mazuffer Khan; and 
thirdly, in his foot the fortunate lines, called by 
the astrologers, Puddum Mutch, The body was 
that of a young man about thirty-five years old, 
and strongly made; and, as it was known that the 
Bhow every day made one thousand two hundred 
prostrations before the sun, so were there the 
marks of such practice on the knees and hands of 
this corpse. 

While we were thus employed, I*observed one 
of the Durranies, who stood at adistanceand laugh¬ 
ed ; which t remarked to the Navab, and told him 
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that perhaps that man might know soineting res¬ 
pecting the body. The Navab took him aside, 
and questioned him ; to which he answered, “ I 
“ saw this person several times during the battle ; 
“ he ,atas extremely well mounted, and, in the 
“ course of the action two of his horses were killed 
“ under him; at last he received several wounds, 
“ and was dismounted from his third horse. About 
“ this time the Mahratta army fled on all sides, 
yet this person seemed still to preserve his pre- 
“ sence of mind. He was well dressed and had 
“ many jewels on, and he retired with a short spear 
in his hand, and with a resolute aspect. I and 
" some others pursued him for the sake of his jew- 
“ els, and, having surrounded him, we asked him if 
he was some chief, or the Bhow himself; and told 
him not to be afraid, for we would do him no 
“ harm, but carry him wherever he desired. As he 
“ made no reply, one of my companions grew an- 
“ gry and wounded him with a spear, which lie re- 
“ turned; upon which we killed him, and cut olF 
“ his head, but not without his wounding two or 
“ three of us; the head another person has got.'^ 
This last circumstance vvas not true, for the head 
was afterwards found with this very man. 

The Navab carried the body and that of Sunta- 
jee Najali, (which had forty cuts of swords upon it,) 
to the camp upon two elephants, and informed the 
Shah of all the circumstances. 

The Shah, in compliment to Shuja ul-Dowlah, 
gave orders that these two bodies, together with 
the body of Biswas Row, should be burnt accord¬ 
ing to the custom of their casts; and sent twenty 
of his Nesuckchees to attend, and prevent the Dur- 
ranies from giving any interruption to the ceremo- 
, ny. His Excellency gave the bodies in charge to 
me, and told me that I was of the same country and 
tribe, and therefore he desired that I would burn 
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them with the proper ceremonials ; and he sent Ra¬ 
jah Anufghire with the Nesuckchees to attend me. 
Accordingly I carried them to a spot between the 
Shah’s camp and the Navab’s; and, having washed 
them with Ganges water, and performed thfi.Ti*with 
sandal wood, I burnt them. 

About two thousand of the fugitives from the 
Bhow’s camp, who had escaped from slaughter by 
Shuja-ul-Dowlah’s protection, were present on this 
occasion, and all were of opinion that the head¬ 
less body was the Bhow’s ; but still, the head not 
having been seen, there was some room for doubt. 
In the evening after burning the bodies, we return¬ 
ed to the camp. At night Shuja-ul-Dowlah went to 
the Grand Vizier, and told him wiiat the Durrany 
had said respecting the head. The Vizier sent for 
the Durrany, who belonged to Berkhordar Khan, 
and told him not to fear, being obliged to give up 
his plunder, that he should keep it all if he would 
confess where the head was. Hpon this the Dur¬ 
rany brought it wrapped up in a cloth, and threw 
it down before the Grand Vizier. ^Rajah Baboo 
Pundit, the Mahratta Viikeel, being sent for to look 
at the head, iininediately said, “This is the head of 
‘Mhe Bhow: he was*my master, and the care of 
“this is a .sacred duty to me: let me beg that this 
“ head may be given to me, and that I may be per- 
“ mitted to burn it, according to the ceremonial of 
“ our religion.” The Graud Vizier smiled at this 
request, and gave the head to him, at the same time 
sending some Nesuckchees with him for his protec¬ 
tion. Rajah Baboo Pundit carried the head on the 
outside of the camp, and burnt it; after which no 
man doubted that the Bhow was actually killed. 
And this concludes all that I personally know res¬ 
pecting this battle, and the death of Mie Bhow. 

I afterwards learned from other parts of the coun¬ 
ty, that Mulhar Row, Araajee Guickwar, Betal Shu 
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Deo, and some other chiefs, fled from the battle, 
and escaped. One. of the Bhow’s wives escaped on 
horseback, and got safe to Deig, where Uaj ah Sur- 
ja Mul received her with great respect, gave her 
mon<?5v, ciothes, and a palankin, and sent her with 
an escort to Jansy, whence she got safe to the De¬ 
can. 

Shumshere Beliader got to Deig, wounded. Sur- 
ja Mul had his wounds taken the greatest care of, 
but lie died soon after; and Ids tomb is at Deig. 

The fifth day after the battle the Sliah returned 
to Dehly, w hich he readied in four inarches. He 
wished to seiv^e on the einj)ire of Hindostan; but 
God disapproved of tliis dc.sign. 

After our return to Dehly, Shuja ul Dowliih sent 
all tlie fugitives from the Mahrattah camp, who 
had taken shelter with him, under a guard of his 
own troops, to the Biatndary of tlie Jaiit’s dondnio is, 
where they were safe. 

Eight days after this, by the pleasure of God, 
all the Durranies mutinied in a body, and insisted 
on the disch;i,Tge of their arrears for the two years 
past, and also that they should immediately march 
back to Kabul. This confusion lasted for some 
days, during which time the Durranies quarrelled 
with Shuja-ul Dowlali’s people, and threatened to 
attack his camp. His Excellency highly provoked 
at this, went to the Giand Vizier and asked him, 
“ If that was the treatment he was to experience 
“ after all fine promi.se.s that had been made to him ?” 
The Vizier assured him that both the Shah and 
himself had the highest respect and attention for 
his Excellency; but that Durranies were out of all 
power of coiitroul. “ Then, (said the Navab.) 1 
see the value of your promise;” and got up to de¬ 
part. The Vizier embraced him, saying, “We 
shall meet again but his Excellency made no re- 

p’y- 
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As soon as he rturned to his own camp, he con¬ 
sulted with his friends; and all agreed that it was 
no longer advisable to remain with the Shah’s 
army. Accordingly in the afternoon he decamped, 
and marched fifteen coss that night; an^ ig this 
manner, by five forced marches, he got to Mendy 
Ghaut, on the Ganges. He was apprehensive that 
the Shah might be so provoked at the abruptness 
of his departure, as to order him to be pursued; 
but no such step was taken; and the Navab cross¬ 
ed the Ganges, and returned with safety into his 
own dominie^. 

After this, we learned from the news-writers, the 
Shah finding it impossible to pacify his army by 
any other means, was obliged to give up his views 
in Hindostan, and to return to Kabul; having re¬ 
ceived above forty lacks of rupees from Nujeib-ul- 
Dowlah for the assistance which lie had given him. 

Though this narrative is written from the memory, 
and long since the events happened, I do not be¬ 
lieve that 1 have omitted any circumstance of im¬ 
portance: and those who reflect u[ion these trans¬ 
actions, will believe that Providence made use of 
Ahmed Shah Durraijy to humble the unbecoming- 
pride and presumption of the Mahrattas; for in the 
eyes of God pride is criminal 


NOTES. 

P. 252. Inmling .—This rai asure of the BIiow’s spems to have 
been merely a political artifice, to disunite the Hindostan 
chiefs, by exciting in some of them a hope of participating in 
his conquests ; for the preceding conduct of the Bliow give 
little reason to believe that, if the Durrauies and Rohillas had 
been out of the question, he would have alld^ed the existence 
of any power in Hindostan, but that of the Mahratlas. 
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P. 258. Children .—This is a camplirnent vj ry common amongf 
eastern nations; and, like most of their other compliments, 
means nothing at all. 

P. 260. Address .—Of this they are extremely tenacious ; 
and iUsrtthiug so very particularly attended to in the east, 
that those who have occasion to corre.spond with the Asialicks, 
cannot be too well acquainted with every one’s address; for any 
deviation excites either disgust or ridicule. 

P. 264. Pagah .—The word I’agab has the same significa* 
tion among the Mabrattas, as Risalah has among the Persians 
and Moguls ; and, being indefinite in the number of troops of 
which it consists, may be rendered pretty failPy by our word 
brigade. 1 have known it applied to a command of three hun- 
dred horse; and I have also known it used in the same sense, 
to describe one of some thousands of horse and foot with artillery. 

P. 265, Pindarries .—The Pindarries are the freebooters of 
the Mabralla armies, and, usually as numerous those thry 
account their regulars. They are mounted on small but hardy 
horses, and serve for plunders only. Thiefs under whom they 
engage, enter into certain articles of agreement witii the chief 
commanding the ,jVlahratta army, respecting the division of 
plunder; and the Pindarries also have particular conditions, on 
which they serve under their chiefs, , Their principal use is in 
laying waste an enemy’s country, or their own when invaded ; 
which they do with great alacrity and effect; also in attacking 
the baggage and camp followers of ao enemy’s army. Another 
thing, which makes them extremely useful to their own army, 
is, that every Pindarry has a pair of large bags on his saddle, 
which, after his day’s excursion, he in the evening brings into 
camp, filled with wheat, barley, rice, or some other useful grain 
plundered from the villages, which is sold in the bazar for some¬ 
thing below the market price; so that ten thousand Pindarries 
are at least as useful to the supply of their own army as an equa^ 
jaurober of Bunnerhs, with carriage-bullocks, would be. 

P. 265. The Troops.—This seems to have been the crisis of 
the Show’s fortune: had he boldly attacked the Shah, while he 
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vraa paBsing the Juiniia, he would probably have totally defeat¬ 
ed him. 

P. 260. Camp _Coloned Dowe says, that tlje Bhow 

occupied the lines formerly ihromn up by Mahommed Shall* 
and that the Durrany Shah posted iiimselfiu the nu)j;p ftirtunate 
camp of Nadir Shah. Kasi Uajh dues not notice this, but 
says that the Bhow dug a trench round his camp. The point, 
however, is of little consequence. 

P. 270. Jonwari/.—Colonel Dowe says, it was on the 20iii, 
not the 0th of Jemad-ul-Sani. The reader may believe either, 
without any injury to the fact of the battle itself. Dates are 
exceedingly inaccurate in ail oriental productions. 

P, 278. Dust .—This may appear extraordinary to those who 
have never seen a large army of horse galloping about on a 
dio^ty plain, in a hot climate, but is a very natural and true 
description to those who have. 

If 1. am not mistaken, Plutarch mentions, as one of the most 
cruel sufl'eiings of Ciassus’s army, when defeated in Parthia, 
that the Parthians galloped round them continually, and almost 
sufl'ocaled the soldiers with dust. 

P. 279. Enmity. —Daltea-cu-Pateil, the jrrother of Junkoo- 
gee, had been killed the year before, in the battle of Badeliy 
against NuJeib-ul-Dowlalj. 

P. 280. Orders.—These orders of Ahmed Shah evince much 
military knowledge : Perhaps better can scarcely be imagined 
in that situation of affairs ; and the success was complete. 

P. 281. Eenchanlment .—The Mahratia aimy fltd in con¬ 
sequence of the death of Biswas Row, their chief. This is al¬ 
ways the case with Asiatic armies. 

P. 281, Souls .—This number seems very great; but any 
person acquainted with the multitudes of followers in an Indian 
camp, will not disbeleive it. Even in English camps in India* 
three followers to each fighting man, is considered as a mode¬ 
rate number. 

F. 284, Ganges ,—This is one of the many instances among 
this people, vrbere absurd superstition is brought in excuse of 
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Ijx mowlity. Wbat tlie author adveits to is very common, bolli 
among HindooB and MuBBuitnans. It is rather an adjuration 
than any thing that might reasonably be deemed ubligatorx(even 
though its object were innocent) on the person on whom it is in • 
voluntarily'jmposed ; and is usually practised to make men be¬ 
tray secrets which they are bound in honour to conceal. lie wiiu 
wishes to discover the secret, says, “ I abjure you by the Gan¬ 
ges, or llie Koran, “ or your son’s head.’ This the other pre¬ 
tends to cousidtr a sufficient compulsion for him to betray hig 
trust ; 1 say pretends, because where the srerot regards their 
own interest or safety, they are very far from allowing an equal 
force tothe abjuration. 

P. 28C. Cr«e%.—The cause of this extraordinary enmity 

to Ibrahim Khan, was his havi..g fought on the side, of the infidel 
against the true believers. 

P. 289. Killed .—Notwithstanding all this, however, in the 
year 1779, a man appeared, who calbd himself the Bhow, and 
from many circumstances obtained credit for some time. 

U e came first to Etawah, and made himself known to Lala 
Balgobind, merchant, with whom the Bhow had been on terms 
of fiiendship Baigobind was so far persuaded of his identity 
that he treated and entertained him with great respect : but, 
thongb he brought many circnrnslantial proofs that he was tli^ 
Bhow, and his age, person, and several marks about his body, 
Btrongly supported that belief, still there appeared a difference 
in temper and manner, which excited doubt. Balgobind hav¬ 
ing expressed his wish to be satisfied respecting this, the person 
replied, that after the battle and pursuit, from which he escaped 
alive, though wounded, he fled to the hills of Kamaoun, where 
he lived five years among a fraternity of Fakeers, conforming 
to all their austerities ; which must necessarily have made a 
great change in his manners. Tliat after this, he had residej 
*j»me time in Rohilcund, and had travelled to many places in 
the disguise of a Byraghy Fakeer. “ At length,” said he, “ I 
am arrived here, and we must devise the best method for me to 
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(lecla^ mjself.” Balgobind told him, that, as there were many 
Mabrattas at Benares to whom the Bliow was known,*lie had 
better first shew tiiinself there. Accordingly he wentto Chut« 
terkote, in Biindeicutid, from wlicnce he wrote (as the Bhow,) to 
Mooijee Bhut, Baiiiciiund Gotkur, and Guiiutish Bhut at Bena- 
res ; informing them tiiat he was arrived at Ciiulterkote, and de¬ 
siring tiiem to come to him immediately. 

U|ion receipt of this letter, IMooijee Bhut, the son of Ram- 
chund Goikiir, and Dootidoo Bhut, who was an old servant of 
the Bhow, set out for Chutterkote, where they immediately 
waited upon the supposed Bhow, and had a long conference with 
him : after which they retin d to a house in the town. Next day 
they waited upon him again, when, in the course of the conver¬ 
sation, the supposed Bhow told them, that as he had left mail'y 
lacks of rupees, us a deposit w ith tliein before the battle of Pa- 
niput, he dr sired that they would furnish him with some money, 
to defray the expeiice of the rank which he meant to assert. 
Oil this they iiiiniMliatel) got up, and vi'eiit away ; and from that 
time they began to circulate a leport that this was not the 
Bhow, but an impostor. When he lieard this, he reproached 
them with ingratitude, and told them that he would come to 
Bi nan s, and establish his claims upon llmtn: they however, 
persisied to deny liiem, and returned to Benares. The suppos¬ 
ed Biiow followed them, and airiving at Bi nar> s, went to reside 
at the house of Duondoo Bhut, who all along acknowledged him. 
Here several Mahrattus and other cunsideralble inhabilarils of 
that town went to see him, were so far convinced of his identity 
that they gave and lent him large sums of money. Several of 
the Mabrattas also ate with him, in proof of their belief of his 
story. But four or five of the principal merchants, whom he 
had asserted to be his debtors, would not visit him ; at which 
he was so much provoked that he sent word to Moorjee Bhut, 
Ramchunder Gotkur, and Gunneish Bhut, either to pay him 
what they owed him by fair means, or that he wonld compel 
them by force, at the same time, he began to raise some troops 
in the town,and soon got together some huudreda of the kind 
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of soldiery procurable in every town of Elimlostaii. -tie also 
got a palkey and two or tliree horses for himself, with whicli 
cavalcade he used to go into the town, and pass in terror round 
the houses of his debtors, who were miicli alarmed lest he 
should seize upon them, and carry them otf. 

Mr. Thomas Graham, who at this time was resident on the 
part of the Company at B -iiares, hearing of these proceedings, 
inquired of several persons of character, whether, in their opi« 
nion this man was the Bhow or not; who all replied that he 
certainly was an impostor. While thi.s inquiry was going on, it 
was discovered that Doondoo Bhut, a contidential triend ot the 
Bhow, (as has been said before,) was carrying on some secret 
negotiation with Raja Chi yt Sing, who hud sent him nioney at 
dilTerent times. Mr. Graham was led to believe, from many 
circumstances, that one object of this negotiation was to have 
him destroyed, under cover of some popular insurrection; the 
Baja having at that time conceivtd a jealousy of him, on ac¬ 
count of his knowledge in tiie atTairs of that district, which the 
Rrtja wished as much as possible to to conceal. As the Eng¬ 
lish were then at war with the Mahrattas and Raja CheytSing 
thought to be ratber dissatisfied with the governmeut, IV^r. 
Graham was very iVatarally alarmed at this intelligence, and 
sent a message to the Raja, requesting that he would explain 
himself. In reply Raja Cheyt Siiig assiirtd him that he 
was perlectly ignorant on the matter in question, and desired 
that Mr. Graham would send for tlie person himself, and inquire. 
Mr. Graham accordingly did send for him ; but he peremptorily 
refused to com ■, with expressions of contempt fur the resident’s 
authority. 

Mr. Graham having advised the Raja of thi.s, and called up¬ 
on him for assistance, as the person in whose hands the govtrii- 
raent of the country was, as to its police, the Raja immediately 
sent the Ametr and Cutwal of Benares, with a detachment of 
,£epoys to seize upon the supposed Bhow, and confine him They 
accordingly surrounded tiie bouse in which he residid, and, 
after some little resistance, they took him prisoner, and carritd 
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biiu fo Mr. Graham, who asked him some questions ; to which 
his answers were not satisfactory, aiul rather tending to confirm 
llie suspicions already conceived of Raja Cheyt Sing. ■* 

The supposed Bhow remained a prisoner in tlse Aumein’s Cut- 
cherry at Benares, till Mr. Graham having consulted iho board at 
Calcutta, received their orders to send liiin xo Chunarghur, and 
delivered him in charge to the comusaading officer ^herf ; and 
they at the same time directed him to inquire particularly into 
the truth or falsehocd of his story. This person was accurdiugly 
confined at Chonarghur, where Mr. Graham went scv. ral times 
and sent fur the prisoner, whom he qnestiuneCL particularly res¬ 
pecting his whole story; the result of which was, his feeling 
some disposition to credit his being the Bhow, and occasioually 
assisting him xvith money. Soon after, Mr. Graham went to 
Calcutta, carrying with him an agent on the part of the suppos¬ 
ed Bhow ; but in a short time after, he himself going to Madras 
as secretary to Sir Eyre Coote, nothing was derlerinintd respect¬ 
ing that affair, and the unfortunate man remained a prisoner till 
August, 17S1, wlu n Mr. Hastings, the Governor Geu< ral, came 
to Benares, and the (roubles with Raja Cheyt Sing commenced. 
Dnriiig the time of Mr. Hastings’residence at Chunargliur, he 
sent for the prisoner, and after hearing his story, ordered hira to 
be released. The man returned to Benares^where he died soon 
after. 

Among others, Kasi Rajah Pundit, the author of this book, 
being at Benares, when the supposed Bhow resided there, went 
to see him, and said (as Balgobind had done) that the person ex¬ 
actly resembled the real Bhow, and that the marks upon him 
(the same as mentioned in his narrative of the battle of Paniput) 
exactly corresponded, but that the manner and temper were 
different. 

Thus the affairs stands at present, subject for inibnundedcon¬ 
jectures ; and the Benores Bhow will generally be classed 
with Lambert Sirauel, Perkin Warbeck, the Ruffian Oenietrii, 
and many others whom ill success has transmitted to posterity as 
impostors, when better fortune, in the precarious appeal to the 
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«wofd, would, perhaps, have stamped them the rearmach-injur‘< 
ed heireof their domains, restored by the hand of Heaven, to 
bless their subjects by the benign exercise of legitimate autho¬ 
rity. 

“ The vanquish’d rebel like a rebel dies ; 

“ The victor rebel plumes him on a throne.” 

This man had written a history of himself in the Persian 
language, which he gave to Mr. Thomas Graham, who would 
have indulged me with the perusal of it, but having left it be¬ 
hind him when he went to the coast with the late Sir Eyre 
Coote, in a place not sufficiently dry, it was unfortunately de¬ 
stroyed by vermin. 

P. 290. Shumshere .—This was the father of Aly Behader, 
now at Muttra (in 1790) with Tokojee Holkar. 

P. 290. He wished .—This is the only historical intimation 
that I remember to have met with of this fact, yet it is extieme- 
ly probable; and 1 was told by people of the first authority, 
when I was at Dchly, that the connection which Ahmed Shah 
Hnrrany formed with the house of Timur when he was in Hin- 
dostan, was with that view. He himself married a daughter of 
Mohammed Shah, and gave a young daughter of AlumghirSani 
(consequently a sister or half sister of Shah Alum) to bis son 
Timur Shaw, who has since succeeded him in the throne of 
Kabul, &c. But his constant apprehensions on the side of Per¬ 
sia, and a disposition void of enterprise, have hitherto prevented 
Timur Shah from attempting any thing in Hiudostan ; and, as 
he grows older, it Is probable that bis pacific conduct will still 
continue. 

P. 291. Navab ,—It cannot fail to strike every reader, that 
Kasi Rajah Pundit was a servant, and evidently a great admirer 
of Shuja-ul-Dowlab, omitting no fair occasion of praising him, 
yet he says nothing of what Dowe and some others tell ns of 
Sbuja-ul-Dowlah’s being highly instrumental to gaining the 
victory at Paniput, by wheeling round upon the flank of the 
<4llahratta8 at a critical part of the battle. On the contrary, by 
his very clear and minute detail, it appears that Sbuja-ul-Dow- 
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l^’s divisip'b never moved from (heir first post, but'thoijght 
themselves fortunate in not being attacked where they were. 
As independent of historical truth and his master’s credit, 
Kasi Eajh would himself have derived some share of reputa* 
tion from the gallant actions performed by that division, it 
does not seem likely that he would have passed such a circum* 
stance over in silence, if it had ever happened. 


AN EXPLANATION OP THE PLAN. 


A. Paniput, with the Mahratta 
Camp. 

1 Division of Ibrahim Khan. 

2 Division of Amajee Guick>' 

war. 

3 Division of Shu Deo Pateil. 

4 Division of the Bhow and 

Biswas Row. 

3 Divisionof Jeswont Row. 

6 Division of Shumshete Be- 

hader. 

7 Division of Mulhar Row. 

8 Division of Junkoogee Sin« 

dia. 


B. The Durrany Camp. 

C. The Shah’s advanced Ti nt. 

1 Division of .Berkhordat 

Khan. 

2 Division of Amir Beg, &c. 

3 Division of Doondy Khan. 

4 Division of Hafiz Rahmut 

Khan. 

5 Division of Ahmed Khan 

Bungush. 

6 Division of the Grand Vizier. 

7 Division of Shuia-ul-DoW' 

lah. 

8 Division of Nojeib-uLDow- 

lah. 

9 Division of Shah Pussand 

Khan. 

10 Persian lliusketeers. 


FINIS. 









